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Whether here or abroad, no industrial truce on any basis save 
that of justice to the workers is permanently possible. It may 
be here remarked that, though recent events may have some- 
what altered the facts on which this section of the report is 
based, they have demanded no revision of the fundamental 
principles therein laid down. The most significant change in 
the situation since the original drafting of the report is in 
the temper of American labor, which has caught much 
of the aggressiveness of the British (if not Continental) 
workers, who, on the other hand, have given new and signal 
proof of their determination to secure a hearing by launching 
a general railway strike which may ultimately involve the 
other members of the English ‘“Triple (industrial) Alliance” 
—miners and dockers. Labor throughout the world, indeed, 
is clamoring for its own, and can scarcely be balked with im- 
punity. If the Church would help, it must be by counselling 
not repression but sympathetic consideration of the workers’ 
needs and recognition of their just demands. Unchristian 
conditions of life and toil she can no longer countenance. 

The labor question, though the most pressing of all our 
problems, is, however, not the only one that confronts us. 
It is manifestly impossible in one report to cover all the phases 
of our subject, but the three or four selected in addition to the 
industrial situation—Americanization and Immigration, the 
Rural Church Problem, the Church and Public Health — 
would seem to be of prime significance. 

This report is, like that of 1916, largely intended to be 
educational, but consideration is urged for the recommenda- 
tions contained in Part III looking toward an expansion of 
the social service activities of the Church as a whole, and 
competent financial support therefor. 


Cuurcu Missions House 
New York City 
October 3, 1919 
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NOTICE 


This report has been delayed by the printing strike 
in New York City. Final corrections were made 
from Detroit during the General Convention by mail 
and telegraph, which accounts for a few typographical 
errors. Besides some minor slips in punctuation, the 
more important of these are indicated in the following 


CORRIGENDA 


Page 13, line 4: For * read 7 
Page 53, line 32 (note): For approciate read appropriate. 
Page 68, note *, line 2: For eighteenth read nineteenth. 


Page 70, line 11: For trade movement read trade union 
movement. 


Page 85, fifth line from bottom: For Tawrey read Tawney. 
Page 88, line 6: For vicisitudes read vicissitudes. 


Page 126, ninth line from bottom: For A recent writer's es- 
timate read Cf. a recent writer’s estimate. 


Page 154, line 23: Insert to before the Church. 


Page 157, fifth line from bottom: For urban and industrial 
read rural and industrial. 
Page 168, line 10: Omit asterisk. 


Page 58, line 2: For It is succesds read 
If it succeeds. 
Page 75, line 20: For siaply read simple. 


Page 129, line 6: For lavoratory read 
lavatory. 
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tianity and Force,” ‘““The Church’s Duty to the Unemployed 
and Poor of the Community,” etc. It being the aim of the 
Forum to serve as a clearing house for a consideration of 
these various phases of the social problem as related to the 
business of the Church, opportunity was provided for popular 
discussion at the conclusion of the set addresses. Men of all 
shades of churchmanship and attitudes to the social problem 
were represented in the program and in the discussion. 
Women were present in generous proportions. Bishops 
graced the platform not only as speakers but as presiding 
officers, and several sat daily in the audience. There was 
not only interest but friendly interest. Downtown the Forum 
was widely discussed, and people came to it even on Satur- 
days when there was no afternoon session of Convention and 
no luncheon was served. The use of a special compilation 
of social hymns and prayers gave spiritual tone to the pro- 
ceedings, and the “congregational” singing was most gratify- 
ingly enthusiastic. It was generally felt that the Forum 
provided a “live” social service exhibit more effective than 
the more stereotyped form based on charts and diagrams. In 
addition to the daily sessions, the tent was used for some 
special meetings in the interest of such Church social agencies 
as the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Church Mission of Help, 
and others. 

But the Open Forum, though the main, was not the only, 
social service feature of the Convention. A combined Joint 
Session, which was shared with the General Board of Re- 
ligious Education and was necessarily of a more or less 
impromptu character by reason of the fact that authority 
was not given for it until after the Convention had actually 
assembled, nevertheless proved an opportunity for presenting 
the work of the Commission and the claims of social service 
upon the Church. Addresses were made in the one hour 
accorded to the Commission by Bishop Brewster, its chair- 
man, and two other episcopal members, Bishops Lines and 
Guerry, by its treasurer, Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, and 
by the executive secretary. Testimony was borne by these 
speakers to the very considerable achievement of the Com- 
mission in organizing and educating the Church for social 
service in province, diocese and parish with very moderate 
resources, and an appeal was made for more general support. 
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The need was stressed of the clergy’s facing grave social 
and industrial issues, involving the interpretation of the gOs- 
pel in terms of and with relation to modern life and its 
insistent problems. Generous applause throughout marked 
the presentation of the Commission’s work and plans. 

Another social service feature of the Convention was a 
delightfully informal dinner under the Commission’s auspices 
on the evening of October 25, at which appreciations were 
expressed of the Commission’s work. The speakers included 
Bishops Guerry and Fiske and one or two others, and the 
chairman of the Commission presided. 


The last Triennial Report also gave serious and detailed 
consideration to the problems of life and labor which had been 
studied during the previous six years and presented, further, 
details of Church organization for social service, of literature 
prepared and distributed by the Commission, and of the wide 
response to the Commission’s appeal for diocesan support in 
the way of apportionments granted. Altogether, to quote 
from a diocesan paper,* ‘Social service received [from the 
Convention] almost more attention than any other subject.” 
The influence of the Commission’s program spread to the 
Convention floor, while spontaneous and perhaps _inde- 
pendent interest in social questions and the Church’s relation 
thereto marked the sessions of the Convention itself. “It 
was very noticeable that hardly a debate occurred on the 
floor of the House of Deputies in which there was not some 
mention of the problem of poverty. Time and again were 
the deputies reminded that their work was not to increase 
the ‘social prestige’ of the Church, but to make the Church 
and her laws a fit instrument for the bringing in of the King- 
dom of God. Never was the democratic viewpoint allowed 
to be lost; but whether the subject were missions, or religious 
education, or pension fund, or a new prayer, always were 
there speakers who considered the subject in hand as it bore 
on the poor and those who were ‘out of the way.’ That is 
remarkable and noteworthy, as an indication not only of the 
attitude of our own Church but also of the overwhelming 
importance of social subjects and social service. As an 
indication of the attitude of our Church, it was only a con- 


*The Pittsburgh Church News, November, 1916. 
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firmation of what most of us believe, namely, that our Church 
has a deep interest in such questions and that in her creed 
and sacraments she has a platform of democracy. We have 
a right to be proud of our Church for the attitude she takes 
through her councils, her bishops, her clergy and people on 
questions affecting the welfare of men.”* 

and ot So successful indeed was the Commission’s 
1919 program that it has seemed advisable to repeat 
it substantially at the present Convention. Through the 
courtesy of the Local Committee of Arrangements free use 
has been secured of the Temple Beth El immediately opposite 
the Convention Hall for the 1919 Forum, and preparations 
have also been made for a special joint session and a mass 
meeting under the Commission’s auspices. 
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War Within six months after the adjournment of 
work the 1916 Convention America had entered the 
world war and the Commission undertook to do what it 
could before the appointment of the Church War Commis- 
sion to relate provincial and diocesan agencies to opportun- 
ities for service. It issued a series of War Service Bulletins 
in inexpensive form, designed to call attention to 


(1) War eiaaac ‘ ss 
service certain immediate needs and opportunities. The 
Do Bar ee first of these bulletins—on War Relief—placed 


before the Church some of the outstanding needs in the 
stricken fields, and though the appeal was not directly made 
certain moneys were received by the treasurer of the Com- 
mission to be forwarded to various recognized relief agencies. 
The second bulletin gave a brief War Service Program for 
the Church in the following terms: 

“In this hour of national crisis the Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Service believes that the Churches of 
America, and especially the Episcopal Church, should 
use every legitimate agency and influence, general, pro- 
vincial, diocesan, parochial, 


To aid war sufferers at home and abroad; 


16) J. H. Lever in The Church News (Diocese of Missouri, November, 
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To safeguard the health and morality of the nation’s 
manhood in military training camps and in active 
service through the suppression and prevention of 
vice and the sale of alcoholic beverages, and through 
the provision of adequate and rational recreational, 
educational and athletic opportunities, and the ap- 
pointment of a sufficient number of army and navy 
chaplains and such other moral and religious workers 
as may be deemed necessary; 

To conserve and increase the nation’s food supply by 
encouraging private and communal cultivation of the 
soil, eliminating waste in consumption, and prohibit- 
ing the use of food-stuffs in the manufacture of 
intoxicants ; 

To maintain the present industrial and educational 
standards attained through long effort, and not allow 
them to be lowered by so-called “‘emergency’’ de- 
mands; especially to prevent the overworking of 
women and children and the taking of pupils from 
the schools, except so far as may be absolutely neces- 
sary in view of future contingencies; 

To promote the equitable distribution of the costs of 
war by prevention of excessive profits from com- 
merce in the necessities of life, and by securing a just 
apportionment of war taxes according to individual 
and corporate resources; 

To safeguard the ideals and institutions of democracy 
‘n our own land during a war waged ‘to make the 
world safe for democracy.’ ” 

A third bulletin dealt with The Training Camp Problem, 
calling attention not only to the necessity of control of vice, 
intemperance, and gambling, but to the wise use of the 
soldier’s spare time, and referring to various governmental 
and volunteer agencies engaged in the solution. This bulletin 
was widely distributed throughout the country, a special gift 
making possible an extra edition. War Service Bulletin 
No. 4, on Food Conservation, was prepared as part of the 
Commission’s co-operation in the general food conservation 
campaign referred to below, and this bulletin was adopted as 
a text in a mid-western college. The last of this special series 
of bulletins, Labor Problems of War Time, pointed out the 
danger attendant upon a perceptible tendency at the beginning 
of America’s participation in the war toward a relaxation of 
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industrial standards, especially in view of the previous ex- 
perience of England, which had proved that any substantial 
increase of hours or abrogation of conditions designed to 
safeguard the worker resulted not in greater but in less 
efficiency, and that it was imperative for America to face this 
issue, to which attention had already been called by such 
agencies as the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and other voluntary and official organizations. The protec- 
tion of women and children employed in munition plants and 
due compensation for accidents or disease was stressed, as 
was also the necessity of adequate federal control of labor in 
general. The bulletin also hinted at labor problems which 
might arise after the war. This bulletin was reissued under 
its own imprint by the Congregational Brotherhood for Social 
Service. It was also quite widely distributed throughout the 
Church and among other agencies. Besides a total of 16,000 
copies of these bulletins issued, there was distributed an equal 
number of special Lenten Suggestions (1918 — prepared by 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, a member of the Commission), which 
urged self-restraint in the use of life’s necessities in view of 
the world’s need. 


(2) Re- Promptly on the appointment of the War 
oe Commission representations were made to it on 
wi e 


Episcopal behalf of the Joint Commission, through its 
War Com- secretary and one of its members who was at 
2 acetone the same time a member of the War Commission, 
urging that a special conference be called at the earliest 
practicable date of representatives of all the organizations of 
the Church then engaged in war service—including not only 
the War Commission and the Joint Commission, but the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the Church Periodical Society, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, etc. Such a conference was held 
in the Church Missions House early in October, 1917; as a 
result of it certain responsibilities were allocated by the War 
Commission to the various agencies represented, and the 
Joint Commission was especially entrusted with co-operation 
on behalf of the Church in the Nation-wide Food Conserva- 
tion Campaign (October 283—December 31, 1917 inclusive) 
and special consideration of such industrial problems and 
relations as the Joint Commission in co-operation with other 
agencies might be able to effect. 
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(3) Food In accordance with the first of these delega- 
conservation {ions of responsibility the Commission brought 
the government’s proposed plan of conservation to the atten- 
tion of the various diocesan and provincial social service 
commissions throughout the country and a special letter was 
issued from the office of the Food Administration in Wash- 
ington under the Commission’s signature urging the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy generally throughout the country in the 
campaign. A wide response was received, two or three 
parishes reporting practically one hundred per cent. co-opera- 
tion of their individual families.* During the following year 
the Commission also called the revised plans of the Food 
Administration to the attention of the Church. 


(4) War The question of war time industrial relations 
production above alluded to centered chiefly as the months 
communities passed upon the various munition centers, par- 
ticularly along the Atlantic seaboard, and in the fall of 1918 
arrangement was made with the Church War Commission 
for financing a special field secretary to co-operate in this 
work and to undertake such stimulation of diocesan social 
service commissions in general as might be possible. For 
this work the Rev. Augustine Elmendorf, executive secretary 
of the Social Service Commission of the diocese of Newark, 
was appointed. It so happened that within ten days after he 
began his duties on behalf of the Commission the armistice 
was signed and the question of war production centers 
dropped into the background, with the result that the new 
secretary devoted his attention during the six months in 
which he was with the Commission largely to field work— 
visitations of and conferences with diocesan and provincial 
social service commissions, especially in the East and 
Middle West. He has also more recently co-operated on 
behalf of the Commission in the Nation-wide Campaign, to 
which further allusion is made below. 

In the early summer of 1917, furthermore, 
Oe the Commission, before the appointment of the 
diocesan. Church War Commission, in its desire to ascer- 
commissions tain just what forms of war service had already 
been undertaken by diocesan commissions or were in con- 


*E.g., St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, IIl., 
St. James’ Church, Pittston, Pa. : 
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templation, addressed to their corresponding officers a special 


questionnaire, the replies from which may be summarized as 
follows: 


Kind of Work Number of 
Commissions Interested 
Special war service agencies appointed Yc nee 11 
War service entrusted to present diocesan com- 
missions "4 \:.3:2. Sea ee 7 
Organization of parishes for war service at- 
tempted. by sce fat oe a ee 24 
Co-operation with secular and with other religious 
war agencies authorized by. ......3.¢.<+< ed 23 


Resolutions passed— 
Endorsing relief of war sufferers at home or 
abroad? liv) 4 ne eee ae 10 
Encouraging Red Cross work (preparation 
of hospital supplies, securing of volun- 


teers; (etes), bya . 1c ee ee 8 
Encouraging civilian relief (families and de- 
pendents of soldiers and sailors), by.... 6 


Favoring maintenance of industrial stand- 
ards during war time (hours and condi- 
tions of labor, child labor, wages, etc.) by cleds 
Favoring national prohibition during war 
time -DY. sae. a ss ee ee 22 
Safeguarding moral and physical welfare of 
soldiers and sailors (intemperance, prosti- 


tution; ete je" by ae Oe See 14 
Favoring recreation, religious services, Army 

and Navy chaplains, etc., by .......... 13 
Favoring food conservation, by .......... 4 


Favoring equitable distribution of the costs 
of war (taxation of profits, large incomes, 


etc.) DY teat le co. agen 2 7 
Urging safeguarding of democratic ideals 
and institutions during war time, by: titer 5 


The Commission also, before the appointment of the 
War Commission, urged the special co-operation of the 
various diocesan and provincial commissions in the solution 
of the training camp problem, and as a result of these recom- 
mendations the Social Service Commission of the Province of 
the Mid-West had already begun to organize for this pur- 
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pose when the appointment of the War Commission changed 
the situation.* 

(6) After- ; The Commission was represented by its execu- 
war problems tive secretary at a special interdenominational 
conference on after-war problems held under the auspices 
of the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches at Atlantic City during the 
last week of January, 1918, at which the following were 
present: President Henry C. King of Oberlin College, Drs. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Worth M. Tippy, Sidney B. Gulick, 
Roy B. Guild, Charles Stelzle, representing the Federal 
Council of Churches; Rev. Harry F. Ward, Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Social 
Service Commission of the Congregational Churches; Rev. 
Samuel Z. Batten, North Baptist Social Service Commission; 
Professor Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia University; Rev. 
C. Rexford Raymond of New York City; and Mr. Shelby 
M. Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Among the suggestions considered were reconstruction of 
the devastated districts of Europe, and of the local popula- 
tion now and after the declaration of peace; problems of child 
welfare, defectives and dependents, etc.; labor problems, 
including provision of employment for demobilized soldiers 
under proper conditions; economic reconstruction, involving 
the question of international control of raw materials, colo- 
nial possessions, etc.; financial problems, dealing with war 
debts and the cost of reconstruction, as above indicated; 
substitution of some scheme of economic peace for economic 
warfare, and, lastly, education by the Church along the above 
lines in the form of lectures, study courses, literature, and 
oral propaganda in general. The conference particularly 
considered in connection with the above topics these three 
questions: What are the essential principles that Christians 
ought to support? What are the definite practicable methods 
that should be advocated? Where shall the Church function? 

The executive secretary also delivered at the Geneva 
Summer Conference at Hobart College (in July, 1918) a 
series of nine lectures on the same general subject, dealing 
with political and economic guarantees of peace, involving 


*Cf. the Commission’s War Service Bulletin No. 3, The Training Camp 
Problem, pp. 10-11, 
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the then more or less nebulous League of Nations, with 
problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation, including re- 
cent tendencies in the field of labor here and abroad, and 
cognate problems. 
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Meccnatric: Immediately after the armistice the Commis- 
tion problems sion issued a Peace Message prepared by a 
special subcommittee,* of which over 10,000 copies were 
distributed. The message, commending the proposed League 
of Nations, urged national self-restraint in dealing after the 
armistice with the Central Powers and called special attention 
to the needs of domestic reconstruction both here and abroad, 
especially as involving the rights of the workers, if enduring 
peace were to be achieved and maintained: it especially urged 
the serious consideration of the now much quoted program 
of the British Labor Party and declared that upon the 
churches as much as upon any organized body depended the 
question whether the desired changes should be effected by 
revolutionary or by more peaceable methods.t “As the issue 
grows defined between those who uphold and those who 
would abolish special interest and vested privilege, Christian 
people must clearly fix their vision on the commonwealth 
wherein the meek shall come into their own. All programs 
of reconstruction, in a work, should be studied in the light 
of the Sermon. on the Mount, and tested by the question, 
What social policy will best conform to the mind of Christ, 
and further the fulfilment of the prayer—‘Thy Kingdom 
come on earth’?” 

Following this message, in February, 1919, the Commis- 
sion put forth its first Reconstruction Bulletin—The Church 
and the Home-Coming Man: Suggestions for Co-operation. 
The Foreword of this bulletin, which has been twice reprinted, 
called special attention to the demobilization problem as 
revolving around the question of reemployment of discharged 
soldiers and sailors, and went on to consider not only this as 
a desideratum if the general question of the home-coming 
man here were to be satisfactorily solved, but such other 


*Bishop Brewster, Miss Vida D. Scudder, and the secretary. 


+On this general subject see the fuller discussion contained in Part IT 
of this report. 
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problems as the refitting of the home-coming man (readjust- 
ment) into normal community, family and religious life, the 
reeducation and rehabilitation of those soldiers and sailors 
incapacitated through wounds, and the reclamation of such 
discharged men as had shown a tendency to react from mili- 
tary discipline and to fall into dissipation. The bulletin 
further considered the various remedial agencies already in 
the field, involving the United States Employment Service, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Council of National Defense, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Federal Department of Labor, etc., and 
ended with a brief program for the Church in terms (1) of 
understanding the situation—involving investigation of the 
conditions of home-coming men and their families and (2) 
organizing to meet the situation—through a special parish 
committee or co-operation of already appointed parish 
agencies; (3) procedure, as comprising special church recep- 
tions for the home comers and welcome back to the services, 
together with such “follow up” activities as might be neces- 
sary in order that members of a parish who had been in 
national service might be again properly related to their old 
environment or brought into new associations. An appended 
statement gave the experience of other countries with land 
settlement schemes for returning soldiers and urged their 
serious consideration by this country, especially in view of 
the recommendations to this effect of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Following this, Reconstruction Bulletin No. 2—Recon- 
structive Programs: A Bibliography and Digest—called at- 
tention to the variety of programs already issued by 
responsible organizations and persons both here and abroad, 
giving such full summaries of them as might enable the reader 
to pass his own judgment. The following quotation from 
the Foreword is indicative of the aim of the bulletin: 

“It may be noted that some of these programs are 
radical, some less radical, even conservative. Some of 
them would cashier the wage-system; others accept it. 
All alike, however, agree that now is the time when 
something must be done to insure to the workers and the 
generally less-favored classes a far greater approxima- 
tion to substantial justice as between man and man 
than has thus far, even under the stress of war, been 
achieved. From these programs in general emerges 
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the clear conviction that labor throughout the world 
is less satisfied with increased wages, decreased hours, 
and improved conditions of toil, and is more insistent 
on a greater share, if not the greater share, in the 
control as well as the proceeds of industry. It is really 
industrial democracy in the fullest sense to which even 
the international programs or “planks” of labor are 
primarily directed. It would be folly for the Church 
to ignore them. Particularly to be commended for 
study are the Church of England’s report on industry, 
which here follows the program and resolutions of the 
British Labor Party and the statement of Inter-Allied 
Aims as taking in general the same economic ground, 
and the various reconstruction statements of the Ameri- 
can Catholic War Council, the Canadian Methodist 
Conference, the English Friends, and the English 
Church Socialist League. These religious utterances, 
notably the last, include some of the most radical 
demands made by any reconstruction conference or 
agency.” 

Of this bulletin three printings have been made and a 
special edition has been struck off for the use of the Church 
Students’ Council, organized under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Board of Religious Education. Additional consideration 
of reconstruction problems in general will be found in Part 
II of this report. 


4 

ieee The last General Convention passed a reso- 
church lution requesting the Joint Commission “‘to ap- 
problem point 427: 4c 4 sa ‘sspecialecommmttees 27 pe pace 


investigate conditions of living in the rural districts of this 
country and to prepare a program to assist the Church to 
do a more effective work in the rural districts.” The annual 

synod of the province of Sewanee, meeting in the 
Lae fall of the following year, passed a resolution to 
eral Conven- the same effect. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
aaa i eenas mission had ever since the beginning of its 
of Sewanee organized activities eight years ago had this par- 
7 ticular problem in mind and had made various 
recommendations upon it, but lack of time and limitations 
of staff and financial resources precluded its giving any de- 
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tailed consideration to the question or attempting any con- 
crete work.* 

(2) A sub- In response to the above recommendations 
committee the Commission appointed a special sub-commit- 
appointed = tee on the subject,* which held its first meeting 
in February, 1918, at which the following resolutions were 
passed: 

“(1) That a letter be sent to the various 


(3) Its rec- i - ‘ Se a 
ommenda- diocesan social service commissions throughout 
tions the country, requesting names of clergy particu- 


larly interested in rural work; 

“(2) That a prize essay competition be arranged 
for rural clergy; 

(3) That, if possible, a rural field secretary 
should be secured or that part of a special field secre- 
tary’s time should go for such work; 

(4) That inquiries be made as to rural social 
work being done by other communions and such inter- 
denominational agencies as the Y. M. C. A. and the 
¥.-W:4.. A:; 

“(5) That publicity be carried on through the 
agency of the local rural press and the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Commission, if established,+ and that infor- 
mation be given to rural parishes concerning existing 
opportunities for rural movements, education, etc., and 
national and state legislation dealing with rural condi- 
tions and agencies working in this connection; 

“(6) That, if possible, a rural demonstration parish 
center be established; 

“(7) That a special conference on rural life and 
conditions be arranged in connection with the General 
Convention of 1919; 

“(8) That attention be called to the possibility of 
the use of motion pictures in rural social work and 
propaganda.” 

It is to be regretted that this committee has not found 


*The Commission’s first publication, A Social Service Program for the 
Parish, issued at the beginning of 1912, divided its attention between parishes 
in urban and parishes in agricultural or rural communities. The general 
problem of the rural community was also eg discussed in the Commission’s 
Triennial Reports of 1913 (pp. 20-22) and of 1916 (pp. 14-16) as well as in its 
Social Study Series No. 2, The Social Teaching of the Prophets (pp. 12, 13). 


+See Part III: Recommendations. 
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it possible to make Progress in all these directions, but cer- 
tain things have been accomplished. 


In the first place a questionnaire was pre- 


ae pared in the following terms and sent to a list of 
addressed § about one hundred and fifty rural clergy on the 
sideey basis of information secured by special inquiry of 


diocesan commissions: 
“I. What work, if any, has your community under- 
taken along the following lines: 


(1) Living conditions (including not only farmers’ 
families, but farm hands—roads, rural free 
delivery, devices for lightening the work of 
farmers’ wives, Ste.) 6 

(2) Recreation (under proper auspices, amid proper 
surroundings, with a special view to solving the 
‘boy and girl’ problem) ? 

“(3) Education (especially adapted to the needs of 
rural communities, with 4 view, if possible, to 
training boys and girls to stay on the farm 
rather than go to the city—local schools, exten- 
sion courses, including demonstrators from agri- 
cultural colleges, clubs for farmers and their 
children for the purpose of encouraging compe- 
tition in production) ? 

‘“(4) Abatement of intemperance, vice and crime (in- 
volving proper supervision of motion pictures 
and other community amusements, jails, proba- 
tion work, saloons, hotels, etc.) ? 

(5) Public health (including prophylactic as well as 
merely curative measures, sanitation, hospitals, 
adequate provision for the feeble-minded, etc.) ? 

(6) Co-operation with or improvement of the local 
government or community administration? 

“(7) Promotion of a co-operative spirit in the com- 
munity (as opposed to the tendency of the rural 
population to stand apart) ? 


“II. What specific social agencies,. secular or re- 
ligious, are there in your community? Do any Federal 
agricultural agencies operate in your neighborhood 
(vocational trainers and educators under the Smith- 
Hughes and Smith-Lever Bills, etc.) ? Do you co-op- 
erate with them? | 
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_ “III. What success have you had in arousing the 
interest of your own people in community service? 
“TV. Remarks.” 
About twenty replies were received to this questionnaire. 
They may be summarized as follows: 


Phases of Effort Number of Parishes 
Reporting Interest and Effort 
Improvement of living conditions, roads, etc..... 9 
Recreation under proper auspices ............. 15 
Education adapted to farm needs, agricultural 
demonstrations, etc. ......... "Pa ae ee ae 12 
Abatement of intemperance, supervision of motion 
DMSUEEE, BRIOUHR TAUB, CI ©. os Ses ots 11 
Public health, hospitals, provision for feeble- 
ES EAE ea os Oe § wt a re 4 
Co-operation with or improvement of local govern- 
SUMTER caisttn) i wade iirc PMS sia s Ae wore wos as 10 
Promotion of co-operative spirit in community... 14 
Specific social agencies Number of 
in the community Parishes Reporting 
Cmprenes and clobs, lodges; etc. 03.66 os os a 1 
Playground, neighborhood associations, etc. ..... 6 


CRIES IDEALS fy as ete Sp wine Pe vw oe Bs ow a 1 

Agricultural agencies operating in neighborhood.. 10 
Success in arousing interest in community service 

ee EER Sk ME AER ha « Psitavi ew Mw rd ce 8 


MN nk ooh dele lg eons Alem ie Foon AGA gas WS 4 
OP NE is i acta tial ey ig Bi ices PEA 640 + 
(5) A prize Through the courtesy of a friend who desires 


essay contest to remain anonymous the Commission was en- 
abled to offer in 1918 a prize of $75 for the best essay of 
three to five thousand words by a clergyman of the Church 
who was actually at the time doing or who had done work 
in rural communities, choice being allowed from either of 
the two following topics: 


“A. A program for the rural community (based 
upon your own local conditions) 

““(a) The field as you know it 

““(bh) Agencies at work (local, state, national— 
voluntary or official) 

“(c) An ideal program for your community (in 
view of actual conditions and possibilities) 
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‘“‘(d) The outstanding need of the community 
“(e) The function of your parish in co-operation 
with other agencies now working in the field 


“B. A special report on a phase of rural social 
service in which you have been or are now particularly 
interested, either in view of the above or independ- 
ently.”’ 


In this competition eight manuscripts were received and 
the prize awarded by a special committee of judges* to the 
Rev. C. W. Whitmore, Newburg, Maryland. The winning 
essay, though not in shape for direct publication by the Com- 
mission, contained many fruitful suggestions and the writer 
was urged to revise and send it to one of our Church papers 
for publication. 


(6) “The In furtherance of the work of this special 
Challenge | Sub-committee the executive secretary of the Com- 
of the | mission prepared an article under the title given 
Country é A : ; S 

in the margin which was published in one of our 
Church papers,t and reprinted as a pamphlet by the Com- 
mission. 


The Commission feels therefore that it has 


eile made a beginning of progress in the field of 
eleven rural social work and hopes that still more may 
in a later | be accomplished. Further consideration of this 
section vital matter, however, is deferred for conven- 


ience to the second part of this report and specific recom- 
mendations are contained in Part III. Here it may be noted 
in passing that there seems to have been a widespread mis- 
apprehension on the part of our clergy and even bishops to 
the effect that social service, so far as the Church is con- 
cerned, is a matter for the urban parish, not for the rural. 
The Commission desires to correct this misapprehension and 
to insist that some of the most vital social work can be, and 
in some cases is being, rendered by local congregations, 
whether of the Episcopal Church or other communions, in 
the country districts. 


*Bishop Fiske, Rev. C. K. Gilbert, Miss Vida D. Scudder. 


{The Living Church, August 17, 1918. The greater part of this article is 
reproduced in Part II, infra, : 
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Tay tral: Another important matter which has been 
ing for dealt with during the past triennium by a sub- 
a committee of the Commission, following tenta- 

“ tive efforts made before 1916, is the question of 
providing suitable and adequate training for lay workers. 
The plan, as originally proposed by the secretary of the Com- 
mission three years ago, had the double objective of training 
lay-people for active work, not only in the field of social 
service, but in those of missions and religious education, and 
(1) The plan also of furnishing a competent corps of office sec- 

; retaries, etc., for parish, diocesan and general 
agencies of the Church. The suggestion sprang from the 
conviction that there was at the time an increasing number 
of laymen and laywomen who would welcome an opportunity 
to earn their living in the active service of the Church. In 
view of the recent rapid diminution of candidates for the 
ministry because of the military draft, it would seem all the 
more important to reinforce the ranks with such lay-workers. 
The necessary training, as proposed by the secretary, was to 
be secured in some central institute with a competent faculty 
to which various summer conferences and institutes held at 
various seasons in different places throughout the country 
might be related as co-operating arms. Stress was also laid 
upon the necessity of an employment service in connection 
with such training or institute. 


The plan thus proposed has been, if not the basis, at 
least the point of departure for the committee’s discussions, 
especially during the last two years. The first meeting of 
the committee was held in December, 1915, following which 
letters were addressed by the chairman* to the deans of vari- 
ous theological seminaries and other educational institutions 
both within and without the Church, from which a number 
of interesting and suggestive replies were received. Addi- 
tional communications addressed to other educational institu- 
tions during the past two years have elicited still further 
suggestions. 


*Rey. J. P. Peters, D.D.; the other members were Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
Mr. John M. Glenn, and the secretary. 
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The questionnaire employed was as follows: 


(2) A ques- ‘“‘(1) Is there need of such instruction or 
okey ad- institution as above suggested? 

ressed to 6c ® . * . 
theslogical (2) If in your belief such instruction or 
seminaries, institution should not be established, 
ey kindly state reason why. 


(3) In your judgment, could the work of training 
lay workers along the above lines be carried on 
by or through existing institutions? If so, with 
what necessary changes or modifications? 

‘““(4) To what extent does your institution offer op- 
portunities for such lay training? Would you 
be prepared to undertake such training in con- 
nection with your present curriculum? 

‘““(5) If you have any counsel or advice on this im- 
portant matter not covered by the above ques- 
tions, will you not kindly let us have it?” ; 

(3) ‘Aomew Though some replies to the questionnaire 
institution or favored a new institution for the purpose con- 
Saeneen, t: templated, the majority of opinions seemed to be 
present on the side of utilization of present educational 
institutions? facilities, such as are now offered by various 
schools of social work and teachers’ training institutes (no- 
tably that of Columbia University), seminaries and deaconess 
training schools, particularly St. Faith’s in New York. Chi- 
cago University, for instance, provides a most comprehensive 
social service curriculum including elementary, intermediate 
and advanced studies on every conceivable phase of social 
reform and reconstruction.* ‘Teachers College, Columbia, 
again, offers a number of courses of special interest to social 
and religious workers which, though not as comprehensive 
as those given at Chicago, are nevertheless significant. The 
New York School of Social Work, to mention a third insti- © 
tution, has recently revised its curriculum on the basis of a 
systematic. analysis of kinds of social work which are now 
actually being done and of methods involved. This school 
also holds summer institutes designed partly for clergy and 
lay workers. Lastly, the New York Deaconess Training 
School has recently introduced a most promising series of 
studies in social service, such as community work, social 
problems, observation of institutions, organizations for chil- 


* *Bulletin of Information (June, 1916) on Training for Philanthropic 
Service. : f 
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dren within and without the church, rural social service, and 
domestic science. 
paid tesa With a view to more intimate discussion of 
ference of | possibilities, the sub-committee called a confer- 
adit a of representative leaders which met in the 
Commission’s office in April, 1918. There were 
present besides the three members of the sub-committee, Dean 
Fosbroke of the General Theological Seminary, the Rev. W. 
E. Gardner of the General Board of Religious Education, and 
Mr. Porter Lee of the New York School of Social Work. A 
most interesting two hours’ discussion enforced the desire for 
some agreement, if it did not clearly indicate the method of 
progress. The revision of the curriculum of the School of 
Philanthropy on the basis just indicated was particularly 
(5) An ko: illuminating, and has suggested to the sub-com- 
alysis of mittee an analysis of social work being carried 
social work on in various parishes and dioceses, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining (1) just how many parishes now employ 
lay workers and for what purpose, whether their work is sat- 
isfactory, how it might be improved, general results of work, 
etc.; (2) what parishes now without lay workers would like 
to employ them if finances and available supply of workers 
permitted, and what special tasks now confronting them could 
be advantageously assigned to such workers.* 
Sy Such a questionnaire has been formulated and 
tionnaire sent to a list of 485 parishes throughout the 
addressed to country (of 500 or more communicants )—in the 
aa pei ‘ 
ollowing terms: 
“1. How many paid lay workers do you employ? 
Or have you any persons doing without pay work of a 
character for which generally paid workers are em- 
ployed ?- 
“2. For what work are they employed? 
“3. How long have such workers, if any, been with 
you? 


*A special suggestion which has emerged from the committee’s discus- 
sions and conferences with representatives of other educational institutions 
within and without the Church concerns the establishment of Church centers, 
especially at our larger universities and colleges throughout the country, 
similar to those which are now in process of establishment by the General 
Board of Religious Education. By creating these foci of Church interests it 
might be possible to relate seminary students and college undergraduates in 
the same community, thus effecting a desirable spirit of fellowship, and also 
to lay hold of some at least of these as possible candidates for social service 
in either a lay or clerical capacity. 
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“4, How much of their time do they give to their 
work—whole or part (if the latter, kindly specify 
hours per day, or days per week) ? 

“5. What remuneration do they receive? 

“6. What previous training for their special work 
have they had? 

“7, In general, are the results of their work sat- 
isfactory (if not, specify why) ? 

“8. If you have no worker of the character indi- 
cated above, would you wish to employ such, and for 
what special work? 

“9. Have you funds available to pay such worker 

or workers if you could get them?” 


(7) What the Of the 188 parishes responding,* 50 reported 
questionnaire that they had paid workers only; 46, volunteers 
revealed only; 39, both paid and volunteers; 53, no lay- 
workers of any kind; of this last group, 29 desired workers 
and 24 did not seem to feel the need of them. 

Of parishes employing paid workers, 25 reported 1 apiece; 
12 reported 2 each; 5 reported 3 each; 2 reported 4 each; 3 
reported 5 each; 3, more than 5 each. Of those parishes 
served by volunteer workers, 3 reported 1 worker each; 21, 
2; 4, 3; 5, 4; 6, 5; while 7 reported more than 5. As to the 
kinds of service rendered by the paid workers, 3 were engaged 
in work with girls; 8, work with boys; 5, physical (gymnastic) 
work; 7, kindergarten; 21, parish visiting; 12, Sunday school 
teaching; 3, lay-reading; 6, nursing; 11, secretarial duties; 
19, unclassified.t Of these paid workers, 40-odd were on full 
time and about 25 on part time.t About a dozen had served 
less than 1 year; 18, 1 year; 6, 2 years; 5, 3 years; 2, 4 years; 


*Lack of uniformity in the replies precludes entire accuracy in the sum- 
maries, but the figures are on the whole significant. 


tIt must be remembered that a given worker reported may be engaged in 
two or three kinds of work—which explains the general total above by 
comparison with totals in the previous paragraph. 


{There were between 100 and 110 other workers reported in such am- 
biguous terms that no distinction can be made in the summary between paid 
and unpaid workers. Of these 42 were on full time and 65 on part time. Of 
this unclassifiable group, 5 were reported as engaged in work with girls; 16 
work with boys; 3 physical (gymnastic) work; 10 kindergarten; 22 parish 
visiting; 10 Sunday school teaching; 18 lay reading; 33 secretarial duties; 
1 nursing; 25 general social service. Of this group the length of service 
ranged from less than 1 year to 15 years, 22 having served for 1 year; 21 
for 2 years; 10 for 3 years; and smaller numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, and 15 
years each. 
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2, 5 years; 5, 6 years; 1, 7 years; 1, 8 years; 6, 10 years; 4, 
11 years; while other terms of office reported for single 
workers were 13, 15, 25, 30, 35, 40 and 50 years. The salaries 
ranged all the way from $40 to $1800; 25 receiving less than 
$300; 36 between $300 and $600; 30 between $600 and 
$1,000; 5, $1,000; 5, $1,200; 1, $1,350; 4, $1,500; 1, $1,800; 
while 1 received $600 and maintenance; 1, $750 and main- 
tenance; 1, $840 and board; 1, $900 and maintenance; and 1, 
$1,200 and room. All replies as to character of the service 
rendered were favorable. 


Of the workers strictly classified as volunteers,* 7 were 
engaged in work with girls; 29, work with boys; 2, physical 
(gymnastic) work; 8, parish visiting; 12, Sunday school teach- 
ing; 30, lay-reading; 7, secretarial duties; 2, general social 
service. Five of these workers were on full time and 34 on 
part time.f The length of service ranged from less than a 
year to 8 years, the majority having served for one or two 
years. Again all replies were favorable as to the character 
of service. 

This subject is further discussed in the final section of this 
report. 


6 
Prize essay Reference has already been made in connec- 
ayn en tion with the question of country life to the 
logical FP Commission’s prize essay contest for rural clergy. 
students The anonymous friend who made this contest 


possible also enabled the Commission for two successive 
years—in 1917 and in 1918—to offer three prizes aggregat- 
ing $200 annually for essays submitted by students in our 
dozen official theological seminaries. In 1917 the contest 
was limited, however, to duly registered members of middle 
classes of the various seminaries, while in 1918, because of 
the draining off of candidates into military and other war 
service, the competition was thrown open to all members of 
the seminaries in question. In 1917 eight manuscripts were 
received, choice of topic being made from the following list: 


*See note ante. 
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ST 


jit He 
“II. 


i Og 


ANU 


Indirect Infringement of the Sixth and Eighth 
Commandments by Modern Business 


The Bearing of Church Unity on Social Problems 


How the Present Economic Order Concerns 
Churchmen as Churchmen 


Medieval Forerunners of the Modern Social 
Movement 


The Church’s Relation to the Improvement of 
Rural Life.” 


The judges after careful consideration decided to with- 
hold the first prize and awarded the second of $60 to 
Alfred Scott Priddis of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the third of $40 to Pryor 
McN. Grant, General Theological Seminary, New York 


City. 


In 1918 the following selection of topics was offered: 


uD fe 


“I. 


Ha WH 


IV. 


Va 


mid fs 


The Detrimental Effect of the Present Social- 
Economic System on the Privileged Classes. 


The Consumer’s Responsibility for the Direction 
given to Productive Labor. 


The Ethics of Modern Advertising, with Refer- 
ence particularly to the Cultivation of the Public 


Taste for Luxuries and Superfluities, especially in 
Time of War. 


An Analysis of Social Conditions and Forces in 
a Community, and a Program of Improvement in 
Which the Church can do Its Share Effectively. 


The Place of Industrial Justice in the Develop- 
ment of the Ancient Hebrew Nation. 


The Obligation of the Church, Clergy and Lay- 
Members, to Preach and to Practice Social Jus- 
tice.” 


Unfortunately the war had so denuded the seminaries 


that only 


two manuscripts were submitted. This time it 
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seemed best to the judges* to withhold the first and second 
prizes and to award only the third, which went again to 
Alfred Scott Priddis of the Cambridge Seminary. It is to 
be regretted that circumstances should have thus qualified 
the success of what otherwise would have been an interesting 
experiment. 
a The manuscripts received in both years’ con- 
the contests: tests, however, clearly reveal the need of some 
The need of more systematic and thorough instruction in so- 
systematic ° bs 
social instruc- cial problems and the Church’s relation thereto, 
tion in the both historically and in the present, than has 
seminaries ey : 
apparently thus far been supplied to our seminary 
students. In this connection reference may be conveniently 
made to a matter which by inadvertence was omitted from the 
Commission’s last Triennial Report. In the spring of 1915 
the Commission, through its executive secretary, sent to our 
dozen leading seminaries a questionnaire designed to elicit 
information as to actual courses of instruction already being 
given or in contemplation on social service, Christian ethics, 
applied Christianity, etc. The answers to this questionnaire 
showed that althdugh practically every one of the theological 
schools concerned was cognizant of the need and had made 
some provision at least in the way of occasional lectures for 
the enlightenment of its students, no one had formulated a 
systematic and thorough course which would furnish our 
future clergy with a clear and comprehensive knowledge (1) 
of the social bearings and genius of Christianity as mani- 
fested in the Bible and in Church history, together with (2) 
a detailed consideration of modern social and economic 
problems and (3) a study of methods whereby the Church 
might in parish, diocese, province, and as a national entity 
relate herself effectively to the needs of present day society. 
In this matter the Commission has also had relations 
with the General Board of Religious Education through its 
Department of Theological Education and with the Joint 
Commission on Training for the Ministry, and in the spring 
of 1916 the Commission’s executive secretary prepared for sub- 
mission to the former a tentative Outline of Social Study, 
later issued by the Commission as a four-page leaflet, giving 
*The judges in 1917 were Bishop Guerry, Rev. Charles L. Slattery, DwD., 


Miss Vida D. Scudder; in 1918, Rev. J. H. Melish, Rev. Frank H. Nelson, 
Miss Scudder. 
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thirty topics with selected references,- arranged under the 
following general heads: 


I. The Social Study of the Bible 

II. The Social Study of Church History 
III. Modern Social Problems 
IV. Methods of Service 


More specifically, the course as outlined contemplated 
the discussion under these general headings of such topics as 
the social teaching of the prophets, social legislation in the 
Old Testament, the social significance of the Gospels and 
other New Testament writings, social aspects of Church 
history in the early, medieval, and modern periods, the gen- 
eral nature of the modern social problem, and such special 
problems as the urban and the rural community, involving 
housing, recreation, etc., as well as problems of labor— 
wages, hours and conditions, unemployment, proposed indus- 
trial solutions—immigration, social waste, social legislation, 
principles of social action by the parish, methods of education 
for service, etc. Following this outline in the year before 
America’s entrance into the war, the Commission issued 
three numbers of a Social Study Series as follows: What is 
Social Service? (No. 1), The Social Teaching of the 
Prophets (No. 2), Social Aspects of Church History: the 
Early Period (Double No. 6-7). This series, as already in- 
dicated, was interrupted by emergencies of war work but it is 
hoped that it may be continued.* 


' During the past year the Commission has 
Co-operation : : 
in the Na- CO-Operated in the preparations for and the 
tion-wide = active work of the Nation-wide Campaign, which 
Campaign hash “cos 
as been undertaken for the purpose of unifying 
the financial resources of the various boards of the Church, 
especially as involving the work of missions, religious educa- 
tion, and social service—for the purpose also of avoiding 


*It is gratifying to note that the general question of making adequate 
provision for social instruction at the seminaries has been recognized by the 
Joint Commission on Revision of the Theological Curriculum, and that they 
are proposing plans containing specific suggestions therefor. 
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multiplication of separate appeals to the dioceses and of se- 
curing for the newer work of religious education and social 
service a measure of the substantial support long accorded 
to the Board of Missions. The plan finally evolved for this 
purpose is virtually the outcome of conferences held during 
the past three or four years between representatives of the 
Joint Commission, of the Board of Missions, and of the 
General Board of Religious Education. In the work which 
has now been undertaken, however, the special field secretary 
already mentioned, the Rev. Augustine Elmendorf, has given 
a large portion of his time and is now serving as the Commis- 
sion’s representative in the campaign itself. It is to be hoped 
for the sake of all the Church interests concerned that the 
results of the campaign will be so satisfactory that the work 
of social service may be adequately supported and enabled to 
expand as lack of resources has hitherto prevented its doing. 
As its share of the joint budget proposed to be raised 
by the campaign the Commission has submitted the follow- 
ing estimate: 
Salaries and traveling expenses of secretaries $16,500 
Salaries of office assistants............... 7,500 
Salaries and expenses of special secretaries 
for field and other work 


eT Ee P 50,000 
On? ballet, hee at at a el rrr 1,500 
Sel Soo SB Saale 5 5" pt ee 10,000 
SMHEMIER Yat POStese nS, oes. ne nos ws 2,500 
Pes So eather at ky tes 2,000 
ee ely ne a eg a 7,500 
TREN WTEC! Bec ty os oe batlcn ct 20,000 
Rural demonstration stations ............ 30,000 
mcammmolilay worker. 5... 6 os nce wo 7,500 
Work among colored people ............ 25,000 
BAe aT AMOR SWOT Ral ioeeatel ci dny cori vara'v We. ao 10,000 
Church mission of Help...%... 0. 64...04. 10,000 

a ES A er ee . $200,000* 


*In connection with the Nation-wide Campaign may be noted the in- 
creasing acceptance by the dioceses and missionary districts throughout the 
country of the Commission’s appeal for apportionments in the amount of one 
per cent. of the regular missionary apportionment. The Commission’s appeal 
was first made in January, 1915, as a result of which apportionments on the 
basis suggested were voted by thirty-odd dioceses and districts. Since then 
the number has steadily risen year by year until now between fifty and sixty 
dioceses and districts are financially backing the Commission’s activities. 
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ere again the Commission has co-operated 
and in the Her ag . P 


proposed ° With the other two general agencies of the 
plan for Church above mentioned, and, once more, the 
TreorganiZa- 


tion of the Plan proposed for presentation to the present 
oleh the General Convention, involving a co-ordination of 

missions, religious education, social service and 
other essential activities of the Church under the general 
supervision of a permanent executive board of the Church at 
large, embodies partially at least the result of discussions had 
by the Commission during the past several years with the two 
boards. Four representatives of the Commission, including 
both the executive secretary and the field secretary, have 
served on the joint committee which has been engaged in the 
work of drawing up the proposed canon of reorganization, 
and again it is to be hoped that such arrangement as therein 
suggested may be sanctioned by the Convention in order 
that the work of the Church may be more systematically 


developed on a unified basis than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. 


8 
Coupetative During the past triennium the Commission, 
relations: through its executive secretary and other officers, 


Nes ia has maintained cordial relations with the Fed- 


Council of - eral Council of Churches, especially through 
Churches its Commissions on Social Service, Rural Life, 
Local and State Federations, etc. The secretary of the Com- 
mission has attended numerous conferences and meetings of 
these commissions, including discussions of general war-time 
problems, war-time programs for local churches, the rural 
problem, with particular reference to war emergencies, a 
special conference on after-war problems-already alluded to, 
etc. The secretary of the Joint Commission, as a member 
of the Secretarial Council of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Social Service, and also of the aforesaid Commission 
as well as of its Committee of Direction, has been in fre- 
quent consultation not only with officers of this interdenom- 
inational body but with the representatives of denominational 
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social service agencies thereto related. The value of these 
co-operative relations can scarcely be over estimated: through 
the contact of workers representing many churches but all 
interested in the same basic social problem, reciprocal 
stimulus is given to the work not only of this Commission but 
of similar agencies of other communions and the practical 
union of a long disunited Christendom in terms of common 
effort for the common good has thus been substantially 
advanced. In this connection mention may be made of two 
or three vital contributions of the Federal Council’s Social 
Service Commission itself—in the way of organization of 
religious activities in and about war production centers al- 
ready alluded to, in special investigations conducted by the 
interdenominational Commission’s executive secretary,* show- 
ing conditions in the lumber camps of the North-West, the 
Allegheny region, etc., and similar informational and con- 
structive enterprises. A special department of researcht 
recently established by the Federal Council’s Social Service 
Commission has also proved fruitful in providing concrete 
data and suggestions. 

The Commission through its executive secre- 
tary has also maintained contact during the past 
Episcopal two or three years with various summer confer- 
a oe ences and special training institutes as well as 
with the Social Service Commission of the Province of New 
York and New Jersey. During the war he served as the 
chairman of that Commission’s sub-committee on war work 
carried on by diocesan social service commissions in the 
province, and issued as chairman of another committee an 
appeal to the clergy in the province urging their considera- 
tion of the great need of protective work for women and 
girls in and near training camp communities and other places 
where soldiers and sailors congregated. The secretary de- 
Secretarial livered a course of six lectures at the Sewanee 
engagements Symmer Conference in August, 1917, where most 
cordial relations were entered into with the authorities of 
the conference and those in attendance, as also at the Geneva 
Conference in July, 1918. The lectures given at Sewanee 
in 1917 he repeated in the spring of 1919 before a training 


*Rev. Worth M, Tippy. 
+Rev. E. F. Johnson, secretary. 


(2) With 
other 
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institute under the auspices of the Long Island Diocesan 
Board of Religious Education. On the whole, during the 
past three years, an increasing amount of attention has of 
necessity been given to the developing routine of the Com- 
mission’s office and to necessary educational work—the 
preparation of literature, articles, etc. The secretary has, 
however, since the last General Convention filled between 250 
and 300 engagements, including attendance at 150 meetings 
and conferences and upwards of 130 addresses, sermons and 
lectures. 

The Commission has during the past three years been in 
consultation, mainly through the secretary, with the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, which 
has been making a promising effort to arouse Episcopal forces 

5 across the border to grapple with problems not 
(3) With the ,. . . 
Canadian dissimilar to ours. Correspondence and personal 
Gouna Sor conference with two of the Canadian Council’s 
“© officers* have been mutually helpful. The Council 
has distributed a special edition of the Commission’s first 
publication—JA Social Service Program for the Parish—and 
has itself been issuing a monthly bulletin containing courageous 
and timely discussions of current social problems. 


*Professor H. Michell of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont., and Canon 
C. W. Vernon of Toronto. 
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PART II. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In addition to the foregoing record of the work of the 
Commission during the last triennium there are certain con- 
siderations which in the Commission’s judgment should be 
brought to the attention of the General Convention. One 
of these, which is here placed foremost on account of its 
urgent and intrinsic importance, is the much vexed and in- 
creasingly complex problem of 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A considerable part of the Commission’s Second Tri- 
ennial Report (1916) was given over to a consideration of 
this general problem as it presented itself at that time. In 
the last three years, however, largely as the result of the 
war, the world has moved forward and industrial factors 
and forces which were only dimly seen or anticipated in 
October, 1916, have now materialized into concrete indus- 
trial movements and philosophies, while at the same time the 
older forces have taken on new vitality and added mo- 
mentum. At the risk of some repetition, the Commission 
desires to stress again certain things which were noted in 
its previous report and to consider them in relation to the 
newer tendencies of the day. 


Hemsbiiics- The outstanding industrial problem of the 
tion and past year has obviously been that of demobiliza- 
unemploy- tion and necessary readjustment. In its first 
tt Reconstruction Bulletin, The Church and the 
Home-Coming Man, published at the beginning of the cur- 
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rent year, the Commission alluded to this special problem 
and indicated some of the efforts which were being made to 
place discharged soldiers, sailors, and war-workers in new 
positions. The bulletin said in this connection: 


“The satisfactory solution of the various related 
problems above indicated [the refitting of the home- 
comer into family, community, and church-life] . . 
will depend basically upon the success of the home- 
coming man in finding a job—either his old one or a 
proper equivalent. The family of the home-coming 
man, for instance, cannot be reconstructed or recon- 
stituted unless the man himself speedily resumes his 
place as a breadwinner. If, again, we are to prevent 
the discharged sailor or soldier from falling into 
disorderly conduct and becoming a menace to himself 
and society, we must at the earliest possible moment 
reintroduce him not only to normal social living but 
to a legitimate occupation. . . . The whole question 
of re-employment for home-coming men is, however, 
something more than returning them to their old 
occupations, even if still available. Many men will 
return with enlarged horizons, unwilling to resume a 
treadmill task. They have sacrificed much and they 
will be justified in demanding, in many instances, more 
congenial employment, higher wages, shorter hours, 
and more favorable working conditions than formed 
their lot before they entered the service of the nation. 
The ‘demobilization’ problem, thus viewed, is a prob- 
lem of setting our national house in order and accord- 
ing to those who have fought the battle for democracy 
their fair share in the benefits of democracy on their 
return. If such recognition of their services be not 
freely accorded, even at the cost of radical readjust- 
ment and reconstruction, ill may come of it in industrial 
disturbances and growing discontent which may pro- 
duce more serious consequences than the general public 
may care to contemplate. Especially would these con- 
sequences be likely to follow if a temporary surplusage 
of labor be used as an excuse for reducing the worker’s 
standard of living through a decrease of wages and 
for increasing the pressure upon him through longer 
hours and unsatisfactory conditions of toil. In this 
whole matter it should be remembered that ‘it is a ques- 
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tion not so much of what the general public as what 
the homecomers think.” 


Since the above was written, the situation has, if anything, 
been aggravated by the steadily increasing tide of returning 
troops, despite the efforts of the United States Employment 
Service,—seriously hampered by governmental failure to pro- 
vide adequate funds for its maintenance during the present 
year,—*and of other agencies, whether official or voluntary. 
A large part of the difficulty connected with demobiliza- 
tion might have been averted had the Government been able 
to adopt a plan which was proposed both here and abroad 
of demobilization not by military units but in accordance 
with the industrial availability of the men discharged. Un- 
happily the financial exigencies of the administration, the 
desire of our soldiers and sailors to get back home as soon 
as possible, and the natural impatience of the families to see 
them, resulted in a rapid precipitation of potential workers 
into our industrial fabric, reorganized as it had been for a 
special war emergency and now compelled to reshape itself 
with a view to a restoration of normal peace activities. Add 
to the two or three million soldiers and sailors thus let loose 
upon industry inside of a year, the large numbers of war 
workers, especially women,t and it is no wonder that 
America was confronted with a serious problem of unem- 
ployment whose solution demanded a combination of various 
expedients, the necessity for which has been further indicated 
in the following excerpt from one of the leaders of a recent 
English industrial movement which will be more fully. dis- 
cussed later on: 
“If it were, indeed, only a question of returning 
to stock mere commodities without any will of their 


*This deficiency was fortunately in great measure made good by private 
subscription and local subsidy. By Aug. 31, 1919, over three and a quarter 
million men had been discharged from the army—88 per cent. of the original 
force (N. Y. Times). 10,000 of these were reported still out of work in New 
York City alone in mid-September. 


+The U. S. Census of 1910 found 8,750,772 women “engaged in gainful 
occupations.” Estimates of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
put the number in Nov., 1918, at 11,000,000. In April, 1918, the Committee 
on Public Information gave out an estimate by Marie Obernauer that the 
“Women’s Industrial Army of Defense” numbered 1,500,000; more recent 
figures would increase it by half a million. In Great Britain during the 
quadrennium just ended some 5,000,000 women had replaced men in khaki. 
For an informing study of the replacement of men by women see Kirkaldy 
(ed.), Industry and Finance (Isaac Pitman, London), Ch. II, 
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own, we might entertain the hope that as soon as the 
special demand for labor which the war has created 
had passed away, the special supply would likewise 
cease to offer itself, and take itself off the labor- 
market to the easy relief of the congestion that must 
otherwise threaten it. But, in fact, the commodity 
of labor differs from other commodities in being 
inseparable from the psychology of human_beimgs 
in general. Labor, in short, is both a commodity and 
a human being. It follows, therefore, that in consid- 
ering how the special war-supply of labor is to be 
disposed of after the war, the human elements of which 
it is partially composed must be allowed for as well as 
the factor of labor-power itself. The reconversion of 
actual back to potential labor, as has already been said, 
is not so easy as the conversion itself; and how diff- 
cult the conversion has been the legislation of the war 
bears witness. But when, in addition, the process of 
re-conversion is likely to be opposed both by the actual 
labor itself and by considerable sections of public and 
capitalist opinion, the chances of its natural transfor- 
mation, without rational direction, are small. We must 
conclude, in fact, that under no conceivable circum- 
stances will the present actual supply of labor resume 
its former dimensions without special effort on the part 
of society and the state—efforts, moreover, as great as, 
if not much greater than, the efforts that were required 
to enlarge it to its present size.’’* 

A solution of this problem propounded by the writer just 
quoted involved: ‘‘(1) removal from industry and the pen- 
sioning on a fitting scale of workers over sixty years of age; 

(2) restoration to home life and educational 
A proposed 
solution of | Processes of present workers between the ages 
pnemploy: of fourteen and eighteen; (3) reduction of the 

length of the work-day and increase of the num- 
ber of workers’ holidays; (4) institution of public works, 
including among other projects ‘the rebuilding of our villages 
and city slums.’”’+ The first three of these expedients have 
not seemed to commend themselves as yet to the judgment 


*A. R. Orage, editor of the (English) New Age in his introduction to 
S. G. Hobson, Guild Principles in War and Peace (1918). This statement is 
requoted from The Foreword of the Commission’s bulletin above mentioned. 


+Quoted from the Commission’s Bulletin, The Church and the Home- 
Coming Man (Foreword). 
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of America as represented either by the administration or by 
private employers and other individuals responsible. The 
last device, however, has received considerable attention in 
this country, and to it has been added a proposal looking 
toward the provision of land on the public domains for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors.* The solution of the American 
problem of unemployment, however, has depended in the 
main partly upon public and partly upon private effort (in- 
volving in a measure the churches) either to replace, so far 
as it is possible, demobilized men in their former positions, 
or to find substitutes therefor. 

Despite all these efforts, however, a serious situation has 
arisen whose partial result may be seen as one of the causes 
underlying and increasing our industrial unrest. Though this 
is not the place for an extended discussion of the problem 
of unemployment in general, certain of its outstanding aspects 
may be briefly noted. In the first place, it may be remarked 
that society has in the past been altogether too prone to 
acquiesce in the phenomenon as unavoidable. If in recent 
years the older view that lack of work was due to individual 
indolence or incapacity has given way before the impact of 
1 a a gainsaying facts, it is none the less true that even 
ment the more intelligent minds of today—at least 
unavoidable? ynti] the war—passively accepted the increasing 
amount of unemployment as ineradicable from our modern 
system of industry without stopping to ask whether the 
system itself is unalterable. Given so many million 
“hands” in industry, and it was to be expected that there 
would be an irreducible minimum—not always or every- 
where the same—who could not find work. More recently, 
however, there have been signs that this condition was not 
received with general equanimity, either by the workers 
themselves or by clear-sighted and conscientious observers, 
and that the steadily growing fact of unemployment— 
before the war temporarily took up the industrial “slack” 
—constituted a serious challenge to our whole productive and 


*For a summary, based on documents issued by the Department of the 
Interior, of the experience and experiments of other countries with land 
settlement for soldiers and a brief account of the scheme proposed for 
America, cf. the Commission’s bulletin already alluded to: vide also F. C. 
Howe, The Soldier and the Land (1919), and J. B. Morman, The Place of 
Agriculture in Reconstruction: A Study of National Programs of Land Set- 
tlement. The American Roman Catholic War Council has also recently issued 


a special bulletin on the subject. 
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distributive system.* Under such a régime, where employ- 
ment is still determined largely by individual and competing 
employers, if not controlled by giant corporations, despite the 
increasingly effective protests of labor organizations, it is im- 
possible to distribute labor in accordance with real national 
exigencies—a consideration which was largely instrumental in 
promoting governmental control over industry during the 
war. More than this—there is not wanting a school of 
economic thinkers today who directly accuse private em- 
ployers as a class of maintaining for their own benefit this 
state of unemployment, which, this groupf insists, should 
be more correctly designated as a reserve of unemploy- 
ment. This reserve enables employers not only to beat down 
but to keep down wages and the workers to a bare sub- 
sistence-level. Obviously, if every worker were already 
employed, there would be no enforced competition from 
those out of jobs. Where such considerations have not 
provoked active disturbances and radical demands by the 
workers, they have elicited a series of pleas, increas- 
ingly insistent, for substantial insurance against and compen- 
sation for unemployment and the suffering it entailsk—whether 
Unemploy. Paid by government or by employers, or by both. 
ment Increasingly, indeed, there arises the conviction 
ive preaerian that the cost of unemployment should fall not upon 
the workers, but upon those who profit by it. This prin- 
ciple forms one of the four bases of the now famous labor 

*Says Ramsey Macdonald, a leading labor authority of Great Britain, 
member of the Independent Labor Party: “Yesterday, we were told that 
there was unemployment because there was overproduction; today, we are 
told that more production will prevent unemployment; tomorrow, we shall 


have to face the problem. All this is to mean industrial unsettlement” (in 
the Nation, June 14, 1919). 


{The reference is to the Guild Socialists (see below). A more ortho- 
dox and traditional view of unemployment may be found in Beveridge, 
Unemployment: A Problem of Industry; Pigou, Unemployment. See also, 
for a general survey of the subject, Mills, Contemporary Theories of Unem- 
ployment and Unemployment Relief (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 183). Such a popular study as Kellor, Out 
of Work, may also be referred to, as well as statements in the daily press 
and magazines by officials of the U. S. Employment Bureau (notably Dr. 
Kirschwey) and others, An interesting statement, further, of the relations of 
American trade-unions to the problem may be found in the Monthly 
Review of the U. S. Department of Labor (June, 1919, pp. 122 ff.); while 
other recent studies of the subject are Reconstruction Pamphlet No. 3 (May, 
1919) of the National Catholic War Council (Washington, D.C.), Sydney 
Webb's’ (Fabian Tract No. 181) When Peace Comes; etc. See also Marshall, 
Readings in Industrial Society, Ch. IX. 
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“Quadrilateral,” arrived at through a national conference of 
employers and employees under governmental auspices in 
Great Britain at the beginning of the current year—the other 
three being the eight-hour day, the minimum wage, and com- 
pulsory “recognition” by employers of trade unions.* Un- 
employment insurance, in short, is an essential element in 
that maintenance of labor which is being widely recognized 
as the first charge upon industry.t Otherwise, labor still 
remains, despite many recent high-sounding declarations, a 
commodity to be bought in the open market and thrown aside 


*As reported in the daily press. The full text of the Report of the Con- 
ference will be found in the Survey, May 3, 1919 (Supplement). See also 
the account of the conference given by G. D. H. Cole (the New Republic, 
June 25, 1919): commenting on the unemployment provision of this confer- 
ence he says: “[This] sub-committee, faced with an immensely complex 
problem, was not able to make so much progress as the other two. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in making certain valuable recommendations, especially that 
the future scheme of unemployment provision should be more generous, and 
should apply to all unemployed persons, and not merely to selected trades; 
that it should include provision for under-employment as well as for com- 
plete unemployment, and that organized short time should, on these condi- 
tions, be used as a means of meeting temporary fluctuations of demand. It 
also strongly urged that prevention of unemployment should, wherever pos- 
sible, take precedence of provision for it, and that scientific systems of allo- 
cating public orders in accordance with the demand for labor should be 
adopted both nationally and locally.” For further account of this conference 
see the U. S. Department of Labor’s Monthly Review (May, 1919). Curi- 
ously, provision against unemployment is omitted from the nine labor clauses 
recommended by the Peace Conference’s Commission on International Labor 
Legislation (appointed January 31, 1919), and adopted in slightly amended 
form by the Conference on April 28 (cf. the Monthly Labor Review of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, May, 1919). 


7A standard treatment of unemployment insurance will be found in 
Rubinow, Social Insurance (1913); cf. also G. R. Miller, Social Insurance 
in the United States (1919)—interpretative rather than factual; F rankel and 
Dawson, Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe; Bauer, International Labor 
Legislation and the League of Nations (translated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, May, 1919), Ch. III. The British National Insurance Act 
(1911), including unemployment, is reprinted by the same Bureau (July, 
1912), and comment on it in the Proceedings of the Conference on Social 
Insurance (1916—issued by the same Bureau, June, 1917). A recent report 
of a Committee on Scientific Management and Reduction of Costs appointed 
by the Industrial Council for the Building Industry of Great Britain (sum- 
marized in the Nation, Sept. 6, 1919) stands for the principle urged in the 
text. “In case of unavoidable unemployment . . . . each employer will be 
required, upon joint certificate from himself and a union representative, to 
pay weekly into an unemployment fund which shall be administered by the 
Employment Committee a fixed percentage (. . . not more than five per 
cent.) on his wage bills.” The American Labor Party. of Greater New York 
(organized in the spring of 1919) also demands the “adoption of unemploy- 
ment insurance” (New Republic, Sept. 3, 1919)—which is in fact absent from 
scarcely any platform of workers here or abroad. 
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when its utility is exhausted or the employer finds a more 
profitable substitute.* 


2 


Unemployment, chronic for many years before the war 
and only temporarily mitigated by it, has, then, thanks to 
demobilization, focused the attention of the thinking public. 
By itself it would be alarming enough: coupled with an 
equally grave, and apparently contradictory, phenomenon, 
it gives still more ground for apprehension. Paradoxically, 
at the very moment when increasing thousands of workers 
discharged either from military service or from war 
production are seeking employment, those already in 
positions, or who have not yet lost them, are demanding 
higher wages, shorter hours, better conditions of toil, and 
perhaps most important of all, improved status. For not 
Stri only have there been “demonstrations” by men 

rikes : 
since the out of work: there has at the same time been 
armistice during the period since the armistice, particularly 
since the beginning of the present year, such an out-cropping 
of strikes as America has scarcely known. Coming at a time 
when, in view of the large numbers of unemployed, it would 
seem that workers who have jobs would be exerting all their 
powers to retain them rather than to cause trouble for their 
employers with resultant danger of discharge, these disturb- 
ances would seem to indicate that something is radically 
wrong with the present industrial system. There have been 
strikes of woollen workers in Lawrence, Massachusetts, of 
harbor workers and longshoremen in New York, of garment 
workers in the same city, of ship-builders, under the banner 
of the I. W. W., on the Pacific coast, of telephone and tele- 
graph operators, of. silk workers in Paterson and other New 
Jersey centers, of marine workers on the Atlantic seaboard, 
of street railway workers in Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
and in Connecticut, ‘of ship-builders and dry-dockers in Los 


*The principle that labor is not a commodity was adopted by the Peace 
Conference on April 28, 1919 (cf. the Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919). 
Unfortunately the original declaration was amended to read “not merely a 
commodity.” As Andrew Furuseth, president of the Seamen’s Union, de- 
clared at the 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor, this is 
about equivalent to changing “Andy Furuseth is not a scab” to “Andy 
Furuseth is not merely a scab!” (Survey, July 5, 1919). 
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Angeles, of railway shopmen; while Chicago during the past 
summer witnessed an epidemic of strikes, involving stockyard 
workers, employees of city departments, etc.; a general strike 
was also threatened at Omaha.* Some of these have been in 
the nature of major disturbances; in addition there has been an 
increasing number of sporadic and minor strikes.t If we 
look across the water in almost any direction, we see a similar 
situation.{ There has in fact been no civilized nation since 
the conclusion of hostilities which has not been confronted 
with demands of workers, women as well as men, for higher 
wages, shorter hours, improved conditions of toil as well as 
(and these are the more note-worthy phenomena) for im- 
proved status and an increasing participation by the worker 
in industrial management, if not the controlling share therein. 
The need It is idle to say that these outbreaks all over 
ees the world are due merely to the unreasonableness 

of the workers upon whose shoulders rests, after 
all, the burden of sustaining the population of the globe in 


*Cf. the New York Tribune (June 25, 1919). 


{For an official statistical review of strikes in the United States during 
1916-18 cf. the U. S. Monthly Labor Review (June, 1919), pp. 307-331. Va- 
rious estimates in the daily press showed 125,000 workers on strike in New 
York City at the end of August of the present year, a total of 65 strikes in 
20 states involving 300,000 workers, while a more recent statement by a 
“well-known private statistical bureau” gives the following “average number 
of strikes going on each day in the country: January, 105; February, 110; 
March, 102; April, 134; May, 219; June, 245; July, 365; August, 308. The 
number for July and August is twice as great as for the corresponding 
months of 1918... . Officials of the American Federation of Labor estimate 
that there are now in the country 2,000 strike situations, meaning strikes 
going on or imminent” (N. Y. Tribune, September 15, 1919). These would 
include threatened walk-outs of railway employees, steel workers, etc. The 
recent proposal of an industrial truce in this country, followed by the Cummins 
bill, which would make railway strikes illegal, has not had labor’s unqualified 
endorsement! (Cf. President Shea of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen at the miners’ convention (N. Y. Globe, Sept. 9, 1919; 
also Times, Sept. 14, and Tribune, Sept. 15). 


{Foreign strikes have included during the current year outbreaks of 
London and Liverpool police, of Yorkshire and Lancashire miners, of Liver- 
pool dockers, of French miners and metal workers, of German railwaymen 
and agricultural workers (in Pomerania and East Prussia), of Italian so- 
cialists, syndicalists, and anarchists (against the “high cost of living”), and 
metallurgical workers; while the threatened “general strike” of the British 
“Triple Alliance” (miners, railwaymen, dockers) threw the United Kingdom 
into panic averted only by a national conference under governmental auspices, 
and more recently a general strike against continued intervention in Russia 
has been seriously considered. Canada at one time seemed on the verge of civil 
war, focusing at Winnipeg; Argentina faced serious disturbances, as have 
Spain and Japan; and for a time concerted demonstration strikes of Italian, 
French, Belgian, and British workers seemed not improbable. Chile and India 
have also faced serious trouble. 
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life and health. This is for the unthinking an easy solution 
of the problem; the cure is in their view, repression, more 
repression, and still more repression. But to anyone who 
has looked abroad with eyes capable of discerning the signs 
of the times, such a solution is a confession of futility if not 
utter despair.* The long and the short of it is that the in- 
creasing millions of our fellows who are compelled to earn 
their living in the sweat of their brow cannot be repressed 
without such a total dislocation of the body politic as would 
be tantamount to national or international suicide. 

Proposed Some other attitude than that of coercion is 
solutions clearly necessary—a recognition that we are deal- 
ing here with but so many symptoms of a basic social and 
economic malady. A physician who is examining merely 
symptoms may try to cure these symptoms, but one whose 
diagnosis reveals to him a deep-seated ailment will discount 
symptomatic treatment as insufficient and fallacious, and will 
endeavor to get at the root of the matter. The constructive 
solutions of the contemporary industrial problem which have 
been proposed, and there are many, may be designated as 
conservative or radical largely in proportion to the length 
and the breadth of the views upon which they are based. It 
is the business of the following pages to examine the most 
significant of these movements in the hope of throwing some 
light on a situation with which the Church, if her religion is 
to be deep and vital, must reckon in the days to come. 


3 


Trade In the Commission’s last report it was 
unionism pointed out that the trade union movement, by 
contrast with socialism and syndicalism, was conservative: it 
accepted the present wage system, and by exercising the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, reinforced by strikes and boy- 
cotts, attempted to compel the employers to accord as high 

*Interpreting this attitude the Nation (June 21, 1919) ironically says: 
“The way to insure social peace is to suppress every expression of discontent. 
In the particular case, let us deport alien malcontents, having fined and jailed 
them first, and let us fine and imprison American-born disturbers. This, in 
one form or other, has been the method of tyrants from the day when 
Pharoah bade Israel make bricks without straw. From that day to this, every 


Israel has sooner or later marched out of bondage, while Pharoah and his 
hosts have been overthrown in the Red Sea. Yet tyrants learn no wisdom.” 
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wages, as short hours, and as good working conditions as 
possible. The previous report showed also that the nub of 
the controversy between unionism and the employing class 
was to be found in the “open” versus the “closed” shop.* 
Labor, in other words, insisted upon its right to determine 
what kind of workers should be employed in a given plant, 
which meant that it might rule out all non-union workers, 
while capital on the other hand held to its right to maintain 
an “open” shop, free to all comers: the more non-union men 
the better, since employers could make sharper bargains with 
individuals than with collective bodies of employees. It was 
also pointed out that American trade unionism as such had 
acquired a wide reputation if not character for reactionism 
—a determination to exploit its own position (acquired 
through long years of acrimonious controversy and at times 
fierce struggle with capital) for its own benefit, leaving un- 
skilled labor, whose ranks included at that time the great 
bulk of our recent immigration, especially from southern and 
south-western Europe and from eastern Asia, to be ground 
between the two millstones of capital and skilled labor. 
During the past three years, however, the bone of con- 
tention has shifted from the issues above indicated to con- 
siderations which involve a wider, if not more fundamental, 
view of the industrial world, while at the same time one 
characteristic of trade unionism above noted has had con- 
siderable influence in precipitating more radical movements 
New issues Piefly mentioned in the report of 1916 and de- 
of trade serving further consideration in the following 
unionism pages. For the new alignment of trade unionism 
we look, however, not so much to America as to the other 
side of the Atlantic, where, especially in England, things are 
happening which have lessons fraught with significance for 
the industrial if not the social future of these United States. 
If more radical tendencies are to be found in the British 


*Involving “recognition” of the union by the employer. That this is still 
an issue was recently demonstrated by a strike for the “closed” shop of 
employees of the Corn Products Refining Co. of Argo, Ill. (July, 1919), in 
which two men were killed and nine . . . wounded” (N. Y. Times, July 9)— 
the strikers being characterized by a company official as “Bolsheviks.” A 
variant of the “closed shop”—the “closed ship”—is the nub of the recent 
controversy between the American Steamship Association and its employees 
(N. Y. Times, July 20, 1919). More recently the issue has been raised by 
the steel-workers. 
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trade union movement than are yet perceptible on this side 
of the ocean,* it is partly by reason of the greater pressure 
of actual hostilities upon Great Britain herself, and partly 
because before the war British industrial. development had 
reached a point in comparison with her resources and do- 
mestic land area which made her problem more urgent and 
more complex than ours. But the war has not only increased 
the contacts between nations. and between groups within the 
various nations, particularly the industrial workers thereof; 
it has also tended to promote conditions which may ultimately 
make American organized labor as aggressive as British 
labort: indeed recent events—such as the demands for na- 
tionalization of the railways and the mines of this country and 
of other “public utilities’—-would seem to indicate that this 
tendency is already in process. 

It is the British movement, therefore, which intelligent 
thought in America would do well to consider. For a num- 
ber of years before the war British labor itself had been 
placed in an anomalous position. As pointed out by perhaps 
Especially in the ablest exponent{ of a new industrial move- 
England ment which it will be the business of a later 
section of this report to consider (and this particular writer 
is merely voicing the opinion of an increasing number of 
British laborites), British trade unionism, especially as rep- 
resented by the older British Labor Party, had practically 
lost its aggressiveness and had become satisfied to make terms, 
on a compromise basis, not only with the government but with 
the employing class as a whole. What this meant was that 
British unionism.had largely given over hope of an ultimate 
industrial reconstruction—had, in other words, sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage in the shape of such concessions 


*Written before the demand of the railway brotherhood (August, 1919) 
for governmental ownership coupled with employees’ operation—a species of 
Guild Socialism (cf. infra). For favorable comment on the “Plumb plan,” 
which deserves more: intelligent consideration than it has received from the 
daily press and general public, cf. the Nation (Aug. 16, 1919—containing a 
symposium on the railway situation), the New Republic (Aug. 20, 27), the 
Survey (Aug. 16). The text of the plan itself has been issued by the Plumb 
Plan League (Washington, D. C.). 

+“The labor movement in America has been more influenced than it 
knows by the new currents of British opinion.” (Laski in the Survey, July 
23, 1919). An illustration of this effect is found in the “Plumb plan.” Since 
the above was written the insurgent spirit hasbeen increasingly manifest in 
the rank and file of American labor. 


tG. D. H. Cole, Self-Government in Industry. 
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as parliamentary tactics and gentlemen’s agreements might 
win from the other Party to the controversy. But the last 
four years have seen a sharpening of the edge of British 
unionism* and the emergence of the contemporary trade 
union movement in England as a formidable rival of the 
Bensteo controlling class in English industry, if not in state- 
craft. 


Just how this change came about and what it means is 
one of the most interesting chapters in industrial history. 
It was made not only possible but practically inevitable by 
one of the initial acts of the government of England in the 
face of a war which speedily engrossed the full energy and 
capacity of her people—the abrogation by the government of 
the various and almost historic safe-guards which trade 
union principles after a long fight had established in the face 
of opposition. In other words, in order to speed up output 
Abrogation SO as to keep reasonable pace with increasing 
ef singel qj. Military demands, it was necessary for the trade 
tions during UMionist to work over-time and under conditions 
the war which threatened entirely to upset his cherished 
position. One of the most striking of these new circum- 
stances was the much-quoted “dilution of labor,” which meant 
the introduction especially into munition plants of women 
and even children—unskilled workers—alongside of skilled 
operatives, trade unionists.{ Obvious as such a measure was 
as a response to the nation’s needs, it trod heavily upon the 


*This tendency had of course been in evidence in the ante-bellum pe- 
riod: the statement in the text is not to be taken as indicating a sharp break 
in the attitude of British labor before and after August, 1914, but rather an 
accentuation of the radical element: “the later attitude of British labor is in 
reality the continuation of the atmosphere of the three years preceding the 
war.” (Laski in the Survey, July 23, 1919). 


TA succinct and illuminating account of this changed temper of English 
labor will be found in C. F. G. Masterman’s article in the Atlantic Monthly 
(August, 1919)—“Social Unrest in Great Britain’—published after the pas- 
sage in the text was written. A typically (conservative) unfavorable view 
of the change is given by Sydney Brooks in the North American (February, 
1919). 


On the significance of these and other wartime changes cf. the follow- 
ing statement by a representative spokesman of British labor: 

“We shall realize better what is the character of the ‘trade union con- 
ditions’ that have been suspended if we state the changes in the organization 
and managment of the factory that their abrogation has permitted. During 
these fateful two years the employers in practically all industries have, to a 
greater or less degree— 

(i) Changed the processes of manufacture, notably so as to enable . 
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toes of British union workers, who had for sometime been 
endeavoring to maintain their position against improved au- 
tomatic machinery, which, after it had once been adjusted, 
could be operated by unskilled labor. In industrial terms 
that means “that women and children supplant the adult 
male.”* This may seem a small concession in view of a na- 
tion’s emergency; but when it is remembered that this 
measure struck at the bed-rock of the trade union movement 
and ultimately involved perhaps the well-being after the war 
of the nation as a whole, in that it put low-priced women in 
competition with higher-priced men and, having forced down 
men’s wages, would have made marriage and maintenance of 
families increasingly difficult, with a resultant increase, as 
experience shows, of immorality, we see that the trade 
unionist in standing for his old wages was really defending 
the interests of the nation as a whole. The government’s 
promise that it would restore the former trade union condi- 
tionst at the conclusion of the war was the only condition 
upon which the workers were willing to accept the new dis- 
pensation, and suspicion has not been lacking that neither the 
government nor the employers as a whole intend to keep 


work formerly done by skilled craftsmen to be done by women or 
laborers; 

(ii) Introduced new and additional machinery with the same object; 

(iii) Engaged in work or on processes formerly done by skilled 
craftsmen, boys, women, and unapprenticed men; 

(iv) Increased the proportion of boys to men; 

(v) Substituted piecework and bonus systems for time wages; and 
that without any printed and collectively-agreed-to piecework list of 
prices, or other protection against a future cutting of rates; 

(vi) Increased the hours of labour, sometimes refusing also any 
satisfactory addition for overtime, night duty, and Sunday work; 

(vii) Speeded up production, getting rid of all customary under- 
standings among the workers of what constituted a fair day’s work, or 
what times should be taken for particular jobs; 

(viii) Suppressed demarcation disputes and ignored all claims, 
whether to kinds of work or particular jobs, of particular unions, par- 
ticular grades, particular sets of craftsmen, or a particular sex.” (Sidney 
Webb, The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, pp. 33-34). 


*Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., Ch. XIV. This same volume gives an 
instance of how “dilution” worked out in practice. “In the autumn of 1914 
a great armament firm put in women on shell-making with a wage reduction 
of 50% from the standard rate of men. An agreement was reached between 
the Employers Federation and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers re- 
stricting female labor to purely automatic operations. The men thus conceded 
the right of women to take part in the process of shell-making but the em- 


ployers did not make the corresponding concession of maintaining the wage 
scale.” (pp. 151-152.) 


+Cf. Webb, op. cit. 
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their promise.* The menace herein involved to the future 
Cansoseent of the trade union movement and the status, re- 
insurgence of muneration, and conditions of toil of the worker 
British labor has in turn produced a movement, already in- 
’ 

cipient before the war, which, partly under governmental 
inspiration and support, has resulted in the emergence of a 
“solution” connected on the one hand with unionism but on 
the other related to a far more radical movement, Guild 
Socialism, which we shall reserve for later treatment. The 
solution here in mind, however, can also be more conveniently 
treated by itself. It should first be noted, moreover, that the 
insurgence of British labor during the war has resulted not 
only in effective political action, as a consequence partly of 
the virtual fusion of the old Labor Party, the Trades Union 
Congress, and the Co-operative movement, but in various 
significant utterances, one of which—the famous Labor Pro- 
gram—has now become a classic in reconstruction litera- 
ture:7 it demands “‘not patchwork but a new civilization,” of 
which the ‘four pillars” shall be “a national minimum, viz., 
‘the securing to every member of the community . . . of 
all the requisites of healthy life and worthy citizenship’; 
‘democratic control of industry’; a ‘revolution in national 
finance’ in the interest of the less favored classes; and the 
surplus wealth for the common good.” Further, by its recent 
extension of its clientéle to include brain- as well as hand- 
workers, the party has spread its influence and helped to 
demonstrate the essential solidarity in sympathy and senti- 
ment of wage- and small salary-earners.{ 


*Vide G. D. H. Cole, Self-Government in Industry (1917). 


+This program, credited to Sidney Webb, has been reproduced in full in 
Arthur Henderson’s Aims of Labor, in Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., in Meyer 
Bloomfield, Management and Men, etc. The New Republic reprint (Feb- 
ruary, 1918) is out of circulation. For a summary of this and other Recon- 
struction Programs see the Commission’s Reconstruction Bulletin No. 2. 


tCole, Self-Government in Industry, and other Guild Socialists shave 
clearly exposed the fallacy involved in the popular distinction between “pro- 
letariat” and “salariat”—the clerk and lower professional class, whose 
remuneration is no higher, though more dignified in name, than the wages of 
the manual worker. Pay, which is continuous throughout the year, including 
vacations, puts government officers and some others in a category apart from 
those whose wages OF salary are dependent on uninterrupted labor—who lose 
“pay” for lost “time.” Curiously, the salariat both here and abroad aspire 
to membership in the “upper” class and find their sympathies there, whereas, 
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4 


Shoe This somewhat complex yet inherently unified 
stewards, movement* is perhaps one of the most significant 
Bora rores) in the field of industry for many years. It began 
joint indus- before the war through the local workshop rep- 


trial councils resentative of the “walking delegate” or busi- 
ness manager of the trade union who was charged with the 
supervision of a given district. The shop steward may be 


economically speaking, they.really belong with the wage-workers, on whom 
they commonly look down: combined, the two classes might wield controlling 
influence. Vide also an article by C. H. Meltzer in the North American 
Review (February, 1919). 


*The best treatment of this general subject will be found in the follow- 
ing recent volumes: A. B. Wolfe, Works Committees and Joint Industrial 
Councils (U. S. Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Industrial 
Relations Division, 1919); W. L. Stoddard, The Shop Committee (Macmil- 
lan, 1919) ; Kellogg and Gleason, British Labor and the War, Part IV (Boni 
and Liveright, 1919); Meyer Bloomfield, Management and Men (Century 
Company, 1919), Ch. IV. The English “originals” on which the above studies 
are largely based are the now famous Whitley reports, which were preceded 
and in a way instigated by the Garton Memorandum. Other official or semi- 
official British documents are: Works Committees, a Report of an Inquiry 
by the Ministry of Labor, London, 1918 (Industrial Reports No. 2) ; Recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest appointed 
by the British Premier, June 12, 1917, which endorses the Whitley plan; 
Report of the Committee on Industrial Unrest of the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1916. Summaries of these last two documents, as well as of the 
Whitley reports and the Garton Memorandum, may be found in E. M. 
Friedman (editor), Labor and Reconstruction in Europe (Dutton, 1919).. The 
Whitley reports are reproduced in full in Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., in 
Meyer Bloomfield, op. cit., and in “The Industrial Council Plan in Great 
Britain” (Bureau of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C.), while a care- 
ful analysis of them may be found in A. B. Wolfe, op. cit. One of the best 
brief treatments of one aspect of the question is contained in C. G. Renold’s 
paper, ”Work Shop Committees” (a chapter of Industry and Finance, edited 
by A. W. Kirkaldy for the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of 
the British Association, 1916-17, and reprinted as a supplement to the Survey, 
October 5, 1918); see also the same writer in the Survey (March 1, 1919); 
Sidney Webb, Restoration of Trade Union Conditions (W. B. Huebsch 1917, 
Ch. V, §3) may also be mentioned. Cadbury, Experiments in Industrial 
Organization, contains an account of some typical pre-war works committees 
without direct reference to union organization. Comment on the movement 
as a whole may also be found in the monthly Labor Review, published by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, especially from Jan- 
uary to April, 1919. The subject has received increasing attention in American 
periodical literature and the daily press. Among the most noteworthy of 
these discussions may be mentioned the accounts given by G. D. H. Cole in 
the Dial (1918-19); by Arthur Gleason in the Survey in the early part of 
1919; and by Glenn Frank’ in the Century (May, 1919—one of a series on 
“Industrial Reconstruction” since published in book form under the caption, 
The Politics of Industry: for caustic comment on this volume cf. the Dial, 
Aug. 9, 1919, p. 100). Those who desire to pursue the subject still further 
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deemed a logical, if not lineal, descendant of the “father’”— 
in our phrase, the chairman—of the printers’ “chapel” —“an 
The institution older than unionism itself,” dating 
stewards back at least to 1683, and intended like the 


“Saag trade union to safeguard the interests of the mem- 
eva.* 


Since the war the shop stewards, under the stress of 
emergency conditions resulting from the abrogation of trade 
union rights, already alluded to, have in many instances come 
forward as the real champions of their fellow-workers in the 
given plant or department thereof, and have in not a few 
cases even ventured to assert their authority as against the 
walking delegate and even the higher officials of organized 
unionism itself. The shop stewards movement, indeed, like 
the shop committee movement, has taken on during the past 
four years the character of an insurgent movement—a pro- 
test against the stereotyped methods, the conventional aims 
and the complacent manners of established unionism, whether 
local, sectional, or national. It is, in a word, this “rank and 


may consult the copious bibliography appended to A. B. Wolfe, op. cit. 
Finally, as giving a significant Guild Socialist reaction to the movement, ref- 
erence may be made to Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning of National 
Guilds, Chs. V. ff., and to Cole’s articles in the Dial. 


> 6 


*Of this chapel or printers’ “union” the father was the oldest journeyman 
printer who “represented his fellows in taking up things with the manage- 
ment. At various stages in British industrial history, rough and ready shop 
leaders have played their part. Before the war, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers (A. S. E.) had established stewards in various plants. They 
were the men who looked out for the interests of the union in the particular 
shop. They would ask a new man to show his union card and, if he had 
none and refused to join, then it would be made uncomfortable for him by 
the other unionists. The shop stewards would get together temporary shop 
committees to take up some plant grievance with the employer. The shop 
stewards were often fired offhand by the management if they were found 
out. While they were unremunerated save for perhaps a few shillings a 
quarter for turning in their reports, and while they stood a chance of dis- 
missal, the prestige of their position and their fidelity to the union made it 
characteristic of the stewards that they were usually the most responsible, 
biggest-calibered men about the works. Finally, the practice reached a stage 
when the A. S. E. undertook to guarantee these men their wages for a year, 
or until they found employment elsewhere, if they were discharged for 
union activity. This led to the spread of the movement and under war con- 
ditions it went ahead even more rapidly” (Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., Ch. 
XIV; cf. Wolfe, op. cit, Ch. IV; also the afore-mentioned Report of an 
Inquiry as to Works Committees Made by the British Minister of Labor, 
reprinted by the U. S. Shipping Board, Philadelphia. The last gives—Ap- 
pendix V—specimen rules and regulations governing the shop stewards). 
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The “rank file’? movement which has caused so much concern 
and file” not only to the established labor leaders, but to 
employers as a class:* it exists, be it noted, not only in 
“unionized” industries, but also in those less organized in- 
dustries made up of the less skilled or unskilled workers. 
Here it is somewhat analogous to our American syndicalistic 
movement, as embodied in the I. W. W., itself composed 
largely of casual and unskilled workers, mainly recruited 
from our recent immigration. This movement of the less 
skilled both here and in Great Britain is associated with a 
tendency toward industrial unionism—the ‘One Big Union”’ 
idea—which is considered below in connection with syndi- 
calism. 


*Cf. G. D. H. Cole’s articles, “The New Forces in British Labor” and 
“The Rise of the ‘Unskilled’” (in the Dial, December 14, 1918, and January 
11, 1919). A similar tendency has recently become perceptible on this side 
of the water: e.g., the repudiation by strikers organized in the Chicago Dis- 
trict Council of the Federated Railway Shopmen’s Union of orders issued 
by the “grand lodge officers” (N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 6, 1919) and their declared 
intention to negotiate directly with the government. A clear statement of 
the significance of this new insurgent spirit in British labor may be found in 
Neilson, The Old Freedom (1919), Ch. VII: the break between the workers 
and their leaders has, in this writer’s view, reduced the union to a “husk.” 
“The shop committee movement has burst open the shell of unionism and cast 
it aside. . . . The shop steward movement in Britain is only one manifesta- 
tion of profound dissatisfaction on the part of the workers with the old trade 
union machine. Whereas trade unions moved more and more to centraliza- 
tion, the shop stewards movement is one which takes on all the tendencies of 
decentralization. It is representative of the shop and its workers. It is in- 
dividualistic in inception though the aim be unified control of industry, the 
local shop nevertheless to remain the power basis of direction. Within the 
movement there are to be found advocates of what is called ‘an official ex- 
tension of the trade unions,’ but on the other hand one finds in the shop 
stewards movement a large body ‘as bitterly at war with constitutional trade 
unionism as with the employers.’ The trade union manifesto, issued February 
13th, 1919, on unauthorized strikes, reveals a most serious state of affairs in 
British industry. It calls for a strengthening of the hands of responsible 
leaders in the trade union movement and an agreement to abide by the de- 
cision of the majority. Unless that course is taken a very serious blow will 
have been struck at the fundamental principle of trade unionism—namely, 
collective bargaining. Under any circumstances, it adds, unauthorized strikes 
cannot and must not be tolerated.” (Jbid., p. 90). This spirit of insurgence 
the writer traces in large part to the influence of syndicalism, which by con- 
trast with disciplined socialism (at least in its parliamentary form) is in- 
dividualistic, even anarchistic: cf. the contrast between the “free” armies of 
revolutionary France and the “automatic” armies of royalism—a point made 
by Sorel (quoted ibid). More recently the spirit of revolt against the old 
leaders is increasingly manifest in the ranks of American labor: witness the 
defiance of their leaders involved in the expressed determination of railway 
shopmen at Buffalo to strike against orders—as reported in New York dailies 
(Sept. 3, 1919). On the other hand certain members of the New York State 
Federation propose to curb leaders who counsel ill-advised strikes (N. Y. 
Globe, Sept. 6; Times, Sept. 7. French labor leaders also are finding their 
men recalcitrant (Dial, Sept. 6, 1919). 
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As marking in some respects an advance on the shop 
stewards movement, though largely growing out of it, we 
note the rapid spread, especially in England, of shop and 
works committees.* In many British manufacturing estab- 
lishments the prevalence of piece rates occasioned, in the 
interest of greater justice to the employee, the formation of 
special committees representing either particular crafts or 
the shop employees as a whole, which were indeed often 
composed of the already appointed stewards of the 
various departments of the works. Side by side with this 
piece work system as regulated by shop committees has gone 
on the extension of local collective bargaining through the 
same agency. In a word, “the usual foundation for the 
actual establishment of works committees has been some 
Shop and _— Previously existing committee of shop or craft 
works stewards.” But other influences have been op- 
committees erative in this same direction. Before the war 
welfare work in industrial plants not only in England but 
here had been in the hands of special committees, in Great 
Britain often the shop stewards themselves. Many employers ' 
recommend the arrangement as tending to promote cordial 
relations with their work-people. In fact employers have 
often taken the initiative in the formation of shop and welfare 


*“The terms ‘works committee’ and ‘shop committee’ have been used 
interchangeably and rather loosely. So used, either is applied to any com- 
mittee of workmen or composite committee of representatives of workmen 
and of employers, which deals with works organization, processes, and other 
matters pertaining to the mutual interests of employees and employer. The 
term ‘shop committee’ however, should be applied only to committees rep- 
resenting the men in a given shop or department of a plant, e.g., the machine 
shop, the foundry or the erecting department. Where the men of a given 
trade in a shop or a whole plant organize a committee to look after their 
particular craft interests, such committee should be called a ‘craft committee.’ 
The term ‘works committee’ may be used in both a generic and a specific 
sense; generically, to cover any committee of workmen, or of workmen and 
employers, in a plant; and specifically, to designate the one committee which 
may be instituted (regardless of whether shop and craft committees are in 
existence) to represent all the shops, trades, and interests in the plant. There 
is also some confusion in the use of the term ‘joint committee.’ The awards 
of the Macy Board which provide for the establishment of committees call 
a works committee made up of craft committees a ‘joint shop committee,’ 
because it represents all the crafts jointly. Another, and better, use of the 
term ‘joint’ confines it to committees upon which both employers and em- 
ployees are represented. This seems to be the ordinary English usage.” 
(Wolfe, Works Committees and Joint Industrial Councils, p. 64; cf. the 
British Report as to Works Committees, pp. 12, 13; also Kellogg and Gleason, 
p. 189). 


+Wolfe, page 68. 
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committees, despite the measure of distrust with which, on 
the other hand, the workers have in so many instances looked 
upon welfare work as more or less consciously intended by 
the management to divert their attention from basic questions 
of wages and hours,* not to mention that of a share in the 
control and proceedings of a given enterprise. 

Had it not, however, been for the war and the’problems 
thereby raised, the general shop committee movement would 
have had a much less rapid development. The abrogation of 
trade union conditions, especially as involved in the much 
discussed ‘“‘dilution” of labor—meaning the introduction of 
women and even children as less skilled workers engaged in 
mechanical processes side by side with and often displacing 
men—brought the shop committees to the front as the defin- 
itely responsible agency of the workers to secure fair treat- 
ment. In various instances these ‘‘dilution’’ committees 
developed gradually or rapidly into general shop committees 
where there had been none before, though in some instances 
the process was reversed, ‘‘dilution’”’ sub-committees springing 
out of shop committees.t In these English instances the man- 
agers were dealing with unionized workers; in America, on 
the contrary, there has been evolved a shop committee 
scheme outside union organization intended largely to prevent 
such organization and appropriately designated as a “non- 
union collective bargaining scheme.”’{ It is, however, only 


*Cf. the Commission’s Second Triennial Report (1916). 


+“Dilution” was the cause of the serious Clyde strike at the beginning 
of 1916, occasioned by the direct and strenuous protest of the,men against 
the introduction of women workers in a howitzer shop with resultant lower- 
ing of wage levels, unless effective control could be exercised by shop 
stewards or works committees (Kellogg and Gleason, Ch. XIV). In this 
controversy “we have the philosophy of the shop stewards movement in their 
own words [referring to a manifesto of Clyde shop stewards denouncing the 
support of the British Ministry Act by the officials of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers (A. S. E.) and others]—workers’ control of industry 
beginning in the shop and industrial unionism.” Cf. the British Report on 
Works Committees, p. 14. 


tWolfe, 70. An example of such a scheme is given by the same writer, 
Appendix IV (quoted from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1918). It may be noted, in contrast with this tendency 
perceptible in the United States, that the Whitley reports, while recognizing 
the distinction between organized and unorganized labor, even going to the 
point of discriminating as Group A well-organized industries, as Group B 
partially organized industries, and as Group C unorganized industries, at the 
same time encourage progressive unionization of the unorganized plants 
and make it emphatically clear that the shop committees scheme is not in- 
tended to antagonize or to prevent union organization—though as a matter 
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fair to this country to say that this is merely one of a variety 
of shop committee schemes already established, and that 
many of them offer considerable hope for the future.* 
Summarizing rapidly the functions of such shop or works 
committees, the distinction should first be noted between these 
organizations and the larger district and national councils 
which will be considered later. Whereas these wider organi- 
zations deal with general considerations of hours, wages and 
Their conditions affecting the district, section, or nation 
oie metry as a whole, it is the merit of the works com- 
mittees as such that they are able to keep effective 
oversight of local conditions which might escape the larger 
bodies. The questions which they are called upon to con- 
sider may be divided roughly into those which primarily 
affect the workers and those which are of chief concern to 
the employers.¢ More specifically, the questions involved 
comprise wages, piece work rates, overtime, workers’ griev- 
ances, changes in industrial processes which are likely to dis- 
place workers entirely or transfer them from one department 
to another, war and reconstruction, absenteeism, or, as the 
English term it, “poor time-keeping,”—a fairly serious prob- 
lem in some sections,—labor turn-over, technical training, 
business education, suggestions for improving processes or 
conditions, questions of production and promotion, etc. These 
are not to be confused with purely ‘welfare’ conditions.t 
In the organization and procedure of these works com- 
mittees is to be observed considerable variety of type con- 
of fact certain union interests in England have attacked the plan as suscep- 
tible of having, if not actually designed to have, this very tendency.—The 
1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor passed a vigorous 
resolution in denunciation of “company unions” of the Rockefeller (Colo- 
rado) type, contending that under such scheme elections and representation 
were alike unfair; that “no democratic organization” is “permitted;” that 
there is “intimidation of [workers’] committeemen;” that in disputes the 
workers are not permitted to have “expert assistance,” which the employers 
enjoy in abundance; and that under such plans the employees’ aims are de- 
liberately diverted to such minor matters as “fake safety-first movements, 


problems of efficiency, handing bouquets to high company officials, etc.” (cf. 
the printed proceedings of the convention, ‘June 10, 1919). 

*W. L. Stoddard (in the Survey, June 7, 1919) has distinguished three 
basic types of shop committee in the United States—only one of which, that 
instituted under awards and rulings of the War Labor Board, is the genuine 
form. For further consideration of this matter vide Appendix C: American 
Shop Committees. 

+Renold, Work Shop Committees. ; 

tSuch as factory sanitation, safeguarding of dangerous machinery, medi- 
cal and clinical aid, lunch and rest rooms, etc. 
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joined with an increasing stress upon democratic, by contrast 
with former autocratic, methods on the part either of the 
management or of trade union officials. In general, an at- 
tempt is made to combine the interests of union and non-union 
members,—it should never be forgotten that organized 
labor’s crusade, by bettering its own conditions, has reacted 
favorably upon unorganized workers,—while at the same 
time there is a perceptible tendency toward the election of 
union men as members and officers as having on the whole 
a better understanding of the workers’ problems and industrial 
questions in general.* Representation of women members, 
tenure of officers, questions of recall, referendum, ballot, etc., 
are all involved. The time and the place of the meetings also 
have a significant relation to the industrial plant immediately 
concerned. Shall the meetings be held during working hours, 
outside working hours, or partly within and partly without, 
and shall they take place in the plant or outside? There is 
a distinct tendency toward allowing the meetings to be held 
in the establishment and so far as possible in the company’s 
time. 

The shop committee movement in general represents an 
effort at coalescence between the personnel of a given indus- 
trial establishment and that of the local trade union. In 
former years the local unions have often lacked effective- 
ness because they have been composed of workers in many 
establishments whose problems vary in detail and who have 
not met frequently enough to achieve real unanimity of aim.T 


*In the United States a special problem is presented by the presence of 
foreign-born and negro workers as compared with the substantial homogeneity 
of English labor. It should be noted that the last annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor (June, 1919) voted to unionize “colored” work- 
ers under the direction of special organizers but where possible in connection 
with already established bodies. In the case of unions which draw the color 
line, as the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, special unions are to be formed. 
In any event, it was definitely determined to raise no color issue by forming 
independent internationals of negro workers (see the account in the N. Y. 
Tribune, June 16, 1919). The action is hailed as one of the most significant 
in years, friends of the Federation pointing to it as a vindication of the 
progressiveness of the organization, which has been seriously and widely 


challenged on other grounds, some of which are indicated elsewhere in the 
text. 


+Cf. Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning of National Guilds, Ch. V. 
“What emerges from the shop-stewards’ movement is the unsatisfactory 
character of any trade unionism which takes geographical areas as its units; 
with the development of large-scale production it has become essential to 
build upon the basis of each works. And in that respect it is probable that 
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Even the National Guildsman welcomes this new tendency as 
looking toward more effective co-operation of labor all along 
the line with a view to the ultimate taking over of industry 
by the producers in connection with the state after the elim- 
ination of the private capitalist employers. 

But the local shop committees, like the shop stewards, 
represent only a part of the movement with which we are 
here concerned: the scheme, extending beyond the limits of 
the individual industrial establishment, contemplates the for- 
mation, as above indicated in passing, of district and national 
Joint district dustrial councils. Since these are in great 
and national measure intended to be but larger analogues of 
council the works committees already considered, they 
may be here but briefly treated. The Whitley Committee’s 
first report (March, 1917) called for the establishment “of 
joint standing industrial councils in the several industries 
where they do not already exist, composed of representatives 
of employers and employed, regard being paid to the various 
sections of the industry and the various classes of labor 
engaged. . . . The objects to which the consideration of the 
councils should be directed should appropriately be matters 
affecting the several industries and particularly the establish- 
ment of a closer co-operation between employers and em- 
ployed.”* Though part of the duty of such councils would be 
the restoration as soon as practicable of the abrogated trade 
union conditions, which applies primarily to England, the 
plan is worthy of consideration in this country. Especially 
should this declaration of the Whitley Committee be noted: 

“It may be desirable to state here our considered 
opinion that an essential condition of securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations between employ- 
ers and employed is that there should be adequate 


the shop-steward of today will be the local official of tomorrow.” (Harold 
J. Laski in the Survey, July 23, 1919.) 


*Sections 7 and 10. Other material bearing upon these larger industrial 
councils as opposed to the local works committees may be found in the 
second report of the Whitley Committee; in Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., 
Ch. XVI; in Wolfe, op. cit., Ch. III. Reference may also be made to “The 
Industrial Councils of Great Britain” by G. D. H. Cole (the Dial, February 
22, 1919) and to another article by Ordway Tead, “National Organization 
by Industry” (New Republic, February 8, 1919); also cf. a series of three 
papers by Arthur Gleason (in the Survey, April 5, 12, 19, 1919) and the 
full report of the British National Industrial Conference in the same jour- 
nal’s supplement (May 3, 1919). 
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organization on the part of both employers and work- 
people. The proposals outlined for joint co-operation 
throughout the several industries depend for their 
ultimate success upon there being such organization 
on both sides; and such organization is necessary also 
to provide means whereby the arrangements and agree- 
ments made for the industry may be effectively carried 
out. We have thought it well to refrain from making 
suggestions or offering opinions with regard to such 
matters as profit-sharing, co-partnership, or particular 
systems of wages, etc. . . . We are convinced, more- 
over, that a permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employed must be founded 
upon something other than a cash basis. What is 
wanted is that the workpeople should have a greater 
opportunity for participating in the discussion about 
and adjustment of those parts of industry by which 
they are most affected. The schemes recommended in 
this Report are intended not merely for the treatment 
of industrial problems when they have become acute, 
but also, and more especially, to prevent their becom- 
ing acute. We believe that regular meetings to discuss 
industrial questions, apart from and prior to any dif- 
ferences with regard to them that may have begun to 
cause friction, will materially reduce the number of 
occasions on which, in the view of either employers or 
employed, it is necessary to contemplate recourse to a 
stoppage of work. We venture to hope that repre- 
sentative men in each industry, with pride in their call- 
ing and care for its place as a contributor to the 
national well-being, will come together in the manner 
here suggested, and apply themselves to promoting in- 
dustrial harmony and efficiency and removing the 
obstacles that have hitherto stood in the way.”* 


Much dramatic interest and considerable impetus was 


given to this recommendation as a result of the National 
Industrial Conference called at the beginning of the present 
yeart by the British government in the face of a threatened 
general strike involving the now-famous ‘“Triple Alliance’ — 


*Sections 23-26 of the first report. 


February 27. For an intimate account of this conference cf. Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield’s address at the 1919 convention of the American Federation 
of Labor (printed proceedings, June 12). 
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A British railway men, miners, transport workers.* This 
industrial Conference accepted five weeks later a report of 
parament its Joint Committee of employers’ and workers’ 


; *Numbering from one and a half to two million workers, representing 
“with their families about one-sixth of the entire population of Great 
Britain.” A succinct account of this most powerful labor body perhaps in the 
world may be found in Cole and Arnot, Trade Unionism on the Railways, 
1917, Ch. XIV; cf. also a clear statement in the U. S. Monthly Labor Review 
(June, 1919, pp. 169 et seg.) compiled by Henry Conyngton. The issue in 
February was precipitated by the miners, who “were on the eve of striking 
for what was called a six-hour day (really seven hours); an advance of 30 
per cent.; and the nationalization of the whole industry. The whole body of 
railwaymen were demanding, not only the rigid application of the eight-hour 
day already conceded to them in principle, but also such a rearrangement of 
wages and allowances as would give them, in the aggregate, something like 
a further 10 per cent. advance. The whole body of ‘transport workers’ 
(dock and wharf laborers) were demanding a 44-hour week and something 
like a 20 per cent. advance” (Sidney Webb, in the New Republic, April 26, 
1919; cf. also his article in the same journal, March 26). Simultaneously with 
the conference noted in the text a royal Commission, of which the Miners’ 
Federation chose half the members, was appointed to hold hearings on the 
coal situation, thus postponing the strike. Accounts of these hearings, partly 
verbatim, are given by Arthur Gleason in the Survey (Aug. 31, 1919); cf. 
the Nation (April 5, May 2, June 14, July 5) and Walter Weyl in the New 
Republic (July 23)—a particularly illuminating interpretation; Arthur Glea- 
son’s pen picture of the miners’ veteran leader, Robert Smillie, in the Survey 
(July 5) is also worthy of attention. Four reports were submitted: “only 
one of them (from the owners) argues against nationalization. The report 
signed by Justice Sir John Sankey recommends immediate legislation for 
acquisition of the mines, with owners to receive just compensation, The 
report of the miners’ representatives agrees generally with that of Justice 
Sankey, but objects to compensation being given, apart from allowances 
where small royalty owners are deprived of their livelihood. It also objects 
to provisions that would require the miners not to combine to cease work 
until a question in dispute has been put before approciate councils. The 
fourth report, from Sir Arthur Drickham, recommends state acquisition of 
the entire mineral rights of the country, and the establishment of a Ministry 
of Mines with Labor on its directorate.” (New Republic, July 2, 1919.) The 
Sankey report, accepted by the government as the basis of promised action, 
makes substantial concessions to the miners in wages and hours. At date of 
writing (August, 1919) property interests (involving the nobility ) both inside 
and outside Parliament are fighting to hold their present “rights,” while 
labor, as evidenced by recent reports, is no less determined to overthrow them 
and to win the first battle in a struggle for nationalization of railways, 
shipping, and other public utilities: cf. the recent proposal of the American 
railway brotherhoods. More recently (early September) the government’s 
rejection of nationalization of the mines—in favor of a compromise”: scheme 
which gives the miners “a share in the control of the mines,” provides for 
governmental purchase of private royalty rights, but does not abolish private 
operation—has caused another threat of “direct action” by the workers (cf. 
news reports in various New York dailies). For a succinct statement of the 
miners’ long fight for human rights cf. the address of their representative, 
S. Finney, at the 1919 convention of the A. F. of L. (printed proceedings, 
June 12, 1919); on the issue involved, G. D. H. Cole in the New Republic 
(Sept. 10, 1919); see also the U. S. Monthly Labor Review (Aug., 1919, 
pp. 380 ff.). The American miners have also recently demanded nationaliza- 
tion and “have proposed an alliance with the Railway Brotherhood which, if 
consummated, will establish the strongest partnership in American industry’ 
—a “dual alliance” which may rank with the British combination. 
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representatives which included a recommendation looking to 
the immediate establishment of “some form of permanent 
representative National Industrial Council,” of four hundred 
members under the direction of the Minister of Labor, rep- 
resentatives of capital and labor being evenly divided, with a 
permanent standing committee of fifty members, again equally 
apportioned between the two parties. Its objects are thus 
defined by the Joint Committee: 

‘“‘(a) The consideration of general questions affect- 
ing industrial relations. 

(b) The consideration of measures for joint or 
several action to anticipate and avoid threatened dis- 
putes. 

(c) The consideration of actual disputes involving 
general questions. 

(d) The consideration of legislative proposals af- 
fecting industrial relations. 

(e) To advise the Government on industrial ques- 
tions and on the general industrial situation. 

(f) To issue statements for the guidance of public 
opinion on industrial issues.”’* 

This represents really, after all, a step in advance of the 
Whitley proposal, which limited the “joint standing national 
industrial council” to a given industry, whereas the Confer- 
ence report above involves an integration of all industries 
under one joint controlt characterized as a “‘super-Whitley 
council,’ while below the ‘‘Whitley’-—to use the now current 
vernacular — stand in relative order as gradations of this 
comprehensive national industrial organization the district 
council, the (local) works committee, controlling a plant or 
combination of plants, and the shop committee in charge of 
a given department or craft in the industrial establishment. 
The scheme looks well on paper, and there is some hope of 
its at least partial realization. But it should in justice be 
noted that the entire proposal is viewed askance by radical 


*From the Survey (May 3, 1919). This new body, says Laski (Survey, 
July 23, 1919), “emphasizes the fact of labor solidarity. It enforces a full 
and thoroughgoing recognition of unionism by the government. It balances 
the almost moribund House of Commons by an organ which no ministry can 
neglect. It is, in fact, destined to become a veritable parliament of pro- 
ducers; and the labor memorandum on industrial unrest, prefixed to its an- 
nouncement, is a proclamation that labor has not lost sight of the problem of 
ultimate control.” 


+The phrase “joint control” must always be understood in this connection 
as meaning control by employers’ and employees’ representatives combined. 
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labor groups and leaders, who maintain that no such “ma- 

hie, : : ; 
chinery” can reconcile the fundamentally divergent interests 
of employer and employed.* 


Some progress has already been made in establishing 
national councils of the Whitley type. In April, 1918, ne- 
Adoption serie ae its = formation of such 
of the councils were already under way in twenty-six 
Whitley plan British industries, involving ne million on 
ers. “In twelve of these industries, covering two million 
work-people, sub-committees were already engaged in draw- 
ing up schemes for industrial councils and in five of these 
industries final agreement upon the actual constitution had 
been practically reached. In the case of one industry—pot- 
tery—the National Joint Industrial Council had been set 
up.”t By the end of August “nine councils had actually been 
formed, nineteen were in progress of formation, and twenty 
in other trades were in preliminary stages.” { Not only has 


_ .*E.g., G. D. H. Cole in the Dial (February 22, 1919). Other Guild So- 
cialist writers (Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning of National Guilds, 
1917), while hailing the shop committee movement as the “herald of the true 
industrial unionism which builds up from below a democracy capable of 
waging the class-struggle and of organizing its conquests when won” (p. 148) 
_and a$ representing the transition from unions to guilds, denounce the joint 
councils (Ch. IV) as leading to a compromise with capitalism—a “new in- 
dustrial concordat,” the dangers of which are (1) the infection of labor with 
“profiteering,” (2) an anti-social conspiracy of capital and labor as against 
the consumers [but these are mostly the workers themselves], (3) the stereo- 
typing of the opposition between capitalist officials and union representa- 
tives in lieu of a victory for labor, (4) the outmanceuvering of the workers 
by the employers backed by governmental influence. Similar testimony is 
borne by an American student of note: “There is a certain feeling abroad 
that the Whitley Councils have solved the major problems of industrial re- 
lations; but it looks as though, on the contrary, for the labor movement as 
a whole, the Whitley Councils are already obsolete. The government is in 
large part to blame for this attitude. Its hesitation in introducing them into 
its own departments implied a dangerous absence of confidence in their 
utility; and not a few incidents have come to light which reveals them as 
open to use by government propaganda.” (Harold J. Laski in the Survey, 
July 23, 1919.) 


+Kellogg and Gleason, op, cit. Ch. XVI. The objects and constitution of 
the Pottery National Council may be found ibid., Appendix XI; vide also 
The Industrial Council Plan in Great Britain (Bureau of Industrial Research, 
Washington, D. C.), Section C. Wolfe, op. cit., Appendix I, reproduces a 
“Model Construction of a Joint Industrial Council, drafted by the British 
Ministry of Labor.” 


Wolfe, op. cit., p. 51, which gives a list of the particular industries in- 
volved; cf, Kellogg and Gleason, Ch. XIV. A joint industrial council of the 
Canadian building trades was established on March 17, 1919 (U. S. Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1919, p. 137 f.). In Germany a similar method of or- 
ganization has recently (February, 1919) been applied to the mining industry 
(ibid., 139 ff.). In New South Wales and other Australian Commonwealths 
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the joint council idea affected private industry as such but it 
has been favorably considered by various public utility en- 
terprises and has been demanded for the more efficient con- 
duct of governmental departments.* 

It is evident that the general movement here considered 
may evolve in either of two contrary directions or may even 
conceivably find itself attempting ultimately the impossible 
feat of straddling two steeds headed different ways. It 
should be clearly recognized in the first place that, especially 
in America, shop committees—using the term in the wide 
Merits and Semse as covering also works committees—have 
defects of | been not infrequently initiated by employers 
the plan from fear of imminent unionization of their 
working force: compelled to choose between two evils, they 
prefer to deal with an “inside” rather than an “outside” 
organization.t At the same time, it must be said to their 
credit that they may also have in mind the educational and 
hence unifying effect of workers’ participation in management 
in factory corps less homogeneous than English employers in 
the main enjoy. Acting in this spirit, American managers 
have made a show of conceding more control to the workers 
than is actually the case: this conduct must eventually bring 
its own Nemesis, for the workers in this day of rapid en- 
lightenment can not be permanently. deluded or kept in ig- 
norance. The more far-sighted of our American business 
men have perceived this, and, again to their credit, some of 
them have not evaded the issue:{ they have even welcomed 
analogous plans are already in operation or under contemplation, following 
the Whitley proposals (George Beebe, Minister of Labor for New South 
Wales, in the Survey, June 7, 1919). More recently a similar scheme has been 
proposed for the British building trades by a specially appointed Committee 
on Scientific Management and Reduction of Costs (Nation, Sept. 6, 1919). 


On recent progress of the English movement cf. the U. S. Monthly Labor 
Review (Aug., 1919, pp. 131 ff.). 


*Cf. a scheme for the application of the Whitley plan to governmental 
departments summarized in the Monthly Labor Review (U. S. Departmnet 
of Labor), May, 1919: the same issue also contains suggestions as to the con- 
stitution and functions of district councils and works committees. 


+Cf. Ordway Tead in the New Republic (June 25, 1919). 


£“ ‘If you don’t want democracy in your industries don’t fiddle with shop 
committees. It is playing with dynamite to organize representation plans if 
you are not willing to share the management 50-50 with the workers.’ This 
was the message of William M. Leiserson of the Working Conditions Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Labor to the employment managers 


zm ig, a last week in Cleveland” (J. A. Fitch in the Survey, June 
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this opportunity to meet their men on approximately even 
terms. On the other hand, it must just as clearly be recog- 
nized that any real, as distinguished from nominal, shop 
committee scheme rests, as the Whitley proposal frankly 
does, upon the principle of collective bargaining, which itself 
lies at the base of trade union organization.* This principle 
was accepted by the National War Labor Board in this coun- 
try as the foundation of its own dealings with capital and 
labory and upon it were based various awards of that Board 
instituting shop or works committeest —the only genuine 
type of such committees thus far established in the United 
States.§ The recognition of this right alone immeasurably 
strengthens the workers’ hand, and it is not to be expected 
that they will relinquish it or rest satisfied until they actually 
obtain a half —if not the majority — control in industry. 
Furthermore, as pointed out by members of a modern school 
who yet do not view this movement with unreserved favor, 
seeing in it a compromise with employers, shop committees 
as such promote the amalgamation of unions, difficult with- 
out them because of rivalries of outside leaders. But the 
workshop committees breed community of interest and work- 
ers’ solidarity.{ 

*Implicit in the Committee’s second report (March, 1919), this principle 
is expressly asserted in the third, or supplementary report (October, 1917, 


Sections 21-23); see also on this point Cohen, An American Labor Policy 
(1919), pp. 74 et seq., and the text above. 

+See the Board’s Principles and Rules of Procedure, p. 4 (bottom). 

tE.g., the following judgments: Machinists and Electrical Workers and 
other Employees vs. the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. (Docket No. 
22, July 31, 1918) ; Employees vs. Employers in Munition and Related Trades, 
Bridgeport, Conn. (Docket No. 132, Aug. 26, 1918) ; Employees vs. Jackson 
and Church Co. and ten other firms, Saginaw, Mich. (Docket No. 147, Oct. 
25, 1918) ; Employees vs. National Refining Co., Coffeyville, Kansas (Docket 
No. 97, Aug. 28, 1918); Employees vs. So. California Iron and Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Docket No. 94, Oct. 25, 1918); Employees vs. Standard 
Wheel Co., Terra Haute, Ind. (Docket No. 176, Oct. 24, 1918)—given by 
Wolfe, op cit., Appendix VII, which also reproduces in full the Board’s “Pro- 
cedure for Shop Committees.” The “right to form shop committees” is 
demanded by the New York State Federation of Labor (Survey, Sept. 13, 
1919). 

§W. L. Stoddard in the Survey (June 7, 1919). 

{Reckitt and Bechhofer, op. cit., 148. Another advantage of the system 
is indicated by a correspondent (“H. G. A.”) to the Nation (Apr. 5, 1919). 
“Sir: A shop steward in Paisley told me that eight unions were represented 
in his shop, and in order to negotiate about a grievance affecting all the men 
in the shop it had formerly been necessary to appeal to eight different union 
heads in London. Months might elapse before action followed appeal. This 
cumbersome machinery, he claimed, had now been done away with. Each 
shop steward—or, in the event of a serious difference, the Central Glasgow 
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This, then, is a dilemma which the movement in general 
faces. It is succeeds it must be through a policy of “give 
and take” which shall eventually admit the actual ‘‘constitu- 
tionalizing” of industry, thereby averting—in the thought of 
some — autocracy on the part of “managers or men,” for 
the reason that “‘managers”’ will be “men” and vice versa, 
and their mutual relations will be sanctioned by legal enact- 
ment.* Applied to the movement as a whole—including shop 
Constitution. 22d works committees, district and national (joint) 
alism in councils, and reaching ultimately perhaps world 
Bey dimensions — this tendency has been well sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Constitutionalism in industry is about to involve 
precisely what it has involved in political affairs—a 
hierarchy of representative bodies, each concerned with 
the problems which the size and character of its ad- 
ministrative unit requires. In this scheme of things the 
shop committee will necessarily have a significant place, 
—a place at the base of the pyramid which culminates 
in joint national industrial councils and in international 
labor commissions. It cannot permanently be an in- 
strument to thwart labor organization or to entrench 
the employer more fully in ultimate authority. The 
shop committee can and should, on the contrary, per- 
form one inestimably valuable and immediate function. 
It should contribute to the building up of a spirit of 
mutual understanding and personal confidences strong 
enough to make the transition to bargaining with labor 
unions a normal and a natural transition in which all 
values are retained and others added.” 


Committee—could negotiate directly with the masters and obtain quick 
action.’ 


*Cohen, op. cit., (pp. 74-110), makes out perhaps as strong a case for 
this “constitutionalizing” of industry as can be made: he is himself a lawyer 
of experience who played a conspicuous part in framing the famous “pro- 
tocol,” now abrogated, for the New York City garment trades (cf. his Law 
and, Order in Industry). 


yOrdway Tead in the New Republic (June 25, 1919). The same writer 
has called attention to an aspect of the movement, hinted at in the excerpt 
quoted, which has mainly been ignored—the possible danger of localism or 
“particularism” in industrial action and solution of industrial questions. 
Wages, hours, output, cannot be determined by any one shop or plant with- 
out reference to other establishments and other communities. This will 
necessitate a wide scale planning which may help to reduce unemployment 
as well as cost of production—men and materials being equably distributed, 
there will be enough to go round, thus averting dearth in one place and 
excess in another. This calls for international administration and legisla- 
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The real question here is, Is such an undertaking possible 
in the present temper of the working world? It will be ob- 
vious that the shop committee movement in general rests on 
a belief in a community of interest between labor and capital 
and a conviction that by bringing them together in consulta- 
tive and administrative capacities they will learn to know 
A community ach other better and ultimately avoid friction. 
of interest? But any such community of interest is, and has 
been, repudiated by an increasing section of the workers, and 
it is to movements founded upon such repudiation that we 
must now turn if we would really understand the psychology 
and the purpose of the more radical wing, which cannot be 
ignored. To these groups of workers—for there is more 
than one—the whole plan just considered looks like another 
concordat between mutually hostile parties: those who have 
a sense of humor would liken it to a “mutual” arrangement 
between slaves and slave-holders which would at the same 
time not abrogate the institution. To them industrial ‘‘con- 
stitutionalists” or others who can not look beyond the wage- 
relation are blind guides. 


tion, which must ultimately be secured if peace is to endure: otherwise a 
League of Nations will prove abortive. It may be taken as significant that 
the president-emeritus of Harvard University, who several years ago was an 
avowed opponent of organized labor, has recently (N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 30, 
1919) declared in favor of the shop committee scheme—admitting the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining with some qualifications of labor’s present rights. 
His program proposes: 
For employers 

“Abandonment of despotic government of industries dealing with neces- 
sities. 

“Adoption of means to promote the health and education of employees 
and their families. 

“Universal adoption of co-operative management and discipline through- 
out the plant, employer and employees to have equal representation in manag- 
ing committees. 

“Careful provision for dealing with complaints of employees. _ 

“General adoption of a genuine partnership system between capital and 
labor whereby the returns after wages are paid shall vary with the knowledge 
of the accounts. , 

“Universal acceptance of collective bargaining through elected repre- 
sentatives on each side.” 

For employees 

“Abandonment of the doctrine of limited output. , 

“Abandonment of the idea of peeks as few hours as possible and with- 
out interest or zeal during those few. 

“Absolute rejection the idea that leisure rather than work should be 

ject of life. 
Br adanesert of the idea that capital is the natural enemy of labor, and 
that unorganized laborers are traitors to their class. Lio . 
“Abandonment of all violence toward persons and property in industrial 
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Socialism Before the war Socialism, which had at first 
been viewed askance if not with actual hostility by the ma- 
jority, had largely lived down its ill repute and been accepted 
at least in theory by an increasing number of those interested 
in social thought and action as well as by workers themselves. 
This phenomena was due perhaps to the fact that, with the 
passing of years since the original formulation of Marx’s 
doctrine, who, in collaboration with Frederick Engels, had 
made Socialism a force to be reckoned with after a consider- 
able antecedent period during which Socialism as such was 
not differentiated from Communism,* it had been softened 
down into a compromise doctrine and movement which was 
content with a half-loaf if it could not get a whole loaf. The 
tendency known as Evolutionary or Revisionist Socialism on 
the Continent and Fabian Socialism in England had gained 
increasing momentum in the years before the war as the re- 
“Revisionism” sult partly of the entrance of socialist leaders 

vs. into political life and partly as a natural outcome 
“Marxism” also of the obscuring of the hard outlines of 
Marxian Socialism, involving, if not based upon, a belief in 
the “catastrophic” overthrow or subversion of the present 
economico-social order. The tendency to “play the game”’ in 
legislative assemblies,—‘“parliamentary tactics’ or opportun- 
ism,—while it had brought some concrete fruits in the shape 
of specific amelioration of the workers’ lot, had on the other 
hand by the more orthodox Socialist party been repudiated 
as meaning a betrayal of the workers’ real cause.T 


_ *See, on this primitive phase, Guthrie, Socialism Before the French Revo- 
lution; Kirkup, History of Socialism, Chs. I-VI. 


{The literature of Socialism is immense. Marx’s Kapital and the famous 
Communist Manifesto (in collaboration with Engels) may be procured in a 
competent English translation (Kerr & Co., Chicago). The value of Kapital 
for today is largely archaeological: the gist of it may be found in Marx’s 
brochure, Value, Price, and Profit, and in the Manifesto; a competent 
recent résumé of his doctrine is contained in Cahn, Capital Today, which, 
incidentally, gives some pertinent facts as to present profits. Ely, French 
and German Socialism, Ch. X, gives also a good brief analysis of Marx’ 
theory; cf. also Spargo, Karl Marx. Marx’s master-work remains, however, a 
great repository of data showing the workings of the industrial system of 
his day, particularly in England. Some of these are quoted in Bertrand 
Russell’s Proposed Roads to Freedom (1919), which also contains (Ch. I) a 
very readable account of Socialism in origin and development. Some of the 
standard treatises on the subject are Spargo, Socialism (several editions) 
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But the tendency persisted and, thanks to its gradual 
acceptance by various governments, especially under the im- 
pact of war, which produced such an acceleration of pace as 
could never have happened under normal conditions, State 
Socialism—variously designated also as Collectivism or “pa- 
ternalism” — made considerable progress and has, in the 
thought of perhaps the majority both here and across the 
water, been confused with Marxian or “orthodox” Socialism. 
“State The original movement repudiated anything ap- 
Socialism” proaching paternalism as being a surrender to 
the governing class:* it was intent upon setting up a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the workers themselves. On the other 
hand, State Socialism, involving, under the pressure of war- 


which remains perhaps the best single exposition; Kirkup, History of So- 
cialism; Schaeffle, Quintessence of Socialism; Bax, Ethics of Socialism; 
Le Rossignol, Orthodox Socialism; Hillquit, Socialism in Theory and Prac- 
tice, Socialism in the United States; Sombart, Socialism and the Social 
Movement; Ely, French and German Socialism. More recent are books by 
Hughan and Kelly; Walling, Socialism as It Is, Larger Aspects of Socialism; 
Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy; Benson, Socialism Summed Up. 
Roberts, Monarchical Socialism in Germany (before the war), and Lusk, 
Social Welfare in New Zealand, contain accounts of State Socialism in two 
of the countries where before August, 1914, it had made most progress. 
An interesting account of contemporary French Socialism is contained in 
an article by Augustin Hamon in the Forum (April, 1919). Since the above 
note was written there has come to hand Neilson, The Old Freedom (1919), 
a considerable section of which (Chs. VIII-XI) forms a suggestive, but often 
wrong-headed, critique of contemporary Socialist theory and practice: 
throughout the author confuses popular with State Socialism, failing appar- 
ently to recognize the world of difference between “monarchical” Socialism in 
pre-war Germany—a purely paternalistic and defensive enterprise—and a pos- 
sible co-operative Socialist commonwealth under the rank and file of Anglo- 
Saxondom. No mere “bureaucracy” outside popular control can be foisted 
off as within the thought of Marx. The Sock in question, however, rightly 
calls attention to prevailing haziness in both Socialist and non-Socialist 
thought with regard to the movement as a whole—its aims and means. 


*The fate of the German Social Democratic movement inaugurated by 
Lassalle (1863) showed the futility, in the view of orthodox Socialists, of 
“compromise” with the state, however it might pose as a friend of the 
proletariat: Bismarck, in his later attempt to crush this Socialist movement, 
frankly adopted “paternalistic” measures. His state insurance and pension 
scheme, based on national monopoly of the sale of tobacco, brandy, and beer, 
was to be a means of winning over the party whose justifiable discontent at 
low wages, high taxes, and high prices, and unemployment had threatened 
the recently united empire (Ely, French and German Socialism; Ch. XIV; 
Headlam, Bismarck, Ch. XVI; Price Collier, Germany and the Germans, Ch. 
IX; W. H. Dawson, Bismarck and State Socialism; Ogg, Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe, 1912, pp. 255 et seg.) There was suspicion that 
Lassalle had had dealings with the prime minister, who, however, repudiated 
it. On Lassalle’s whole relation to the movement cf. Ely, op. cit., Ch. XII; 
Kirkup, History of Socialism, Chs. V, IX; Sombart, Socialism and the So- 
cialist Movement, Pt. II, Ch. II; Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social 
Reformer; George Brandes, Ferdinand Lassalle. 
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time emergency, the “nationalization” of public utilities and 
“basic” industries, has meant, at least during the period of 
the war, the assumption by the state, both in Europe and in 
America, of control of railways, telephone and telegraph 
systems, mines, food distribution, if not consumption, indus- 
trial establishments, particularly concerned in production of 
war munitions, etc.* 

The fact remains, however, that a large section of the 
workers both here and abroad, not to mention some more 
acute observers not directly connected with the labor move- 
ment, view the movement towards State Socialism with frank 
suspicion, if not actual fear: it appears to them a defensive 
measure undertaken to secure the virtual perpetuity of the 
present economico-political order, as the result partly of 
concessions that will give at least temporary satisfaction to 
the workers, and largely of an increasing tendency toward 
an alliance of government and “big business,’ whereby, as 
for instance the Guild Socialists have pointed out, commercial 
interests come actually to control the public administration, 
and State Socialism becomes State Capitalism. The danger, 
in other words, which these critics of the State Socialist 
The “ser- movement envisage is that of a servile state. 
vile state” These critics recognize that under the present 
socio-economic system the great bulk of property, involving 
also control of natural and national resources, is in the hands 
of a comparative few.t There are two ways of escape 

*A convenient summary of this policy as applying particularly to Eng- 
land, but with incidental reference to the United States, together with a clear 
statement of its implications, may be found in H. L. Gray, War Time Control 
of Industry, 1918. Cf. also the principles and awards of the National War 


Labor Board; the U. S. Monthly Labor Review, etc. On the dangers involved 
cf. Vandervelde (Belgian Minister of State), Socialism versus the State. 


+Cf. Hilaire Belloc, The Servile State, 1912, whose attitude has been 
echoed by the leading Guild Socialist authorities as well as by the more 
radical section of the trade unionists, who allege that the Whitley proposals 
lead directly to such a “slave state wherein, however, the slaves shall be 
better fed, better housed, and better clothed, in order to make them more 
efficient units in a servile order of society. This is a view that cannot be over- 
looked in any attempt to estimate the forces at work in Great Britain today” 
(Leland Olds, in the Nation, Apr. 19, 1919), and accuse those union leaders 
who accept the Whitley scheme as acquiescing in such a state. 


tThe war has accelerated this tendency. In England, according to a 
manifesto of the English Church Socialist League issued before the British 
general election toward the end of 1918, and reprinted in Reconstruction, 
January, 1919, "whereas before the war two per cent. of the population 
owned two-thirds of the national wealth, reliable statistics now show that 
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from this condition: “either they [the opponents of capital- 
ism] would put property in the hands of most citizens, so 
dividing land and capital that a determined number of fam- 
ilies in the state were possessed of the means of production; 
or they would put those means of production in the hands of 
the political officers of the community to be held in trust for 
the advantage of all. The first solution may be called the at- 
tempted establishment of the Distributive State. The second 
may be called the attempted establishment of the Collective 
State.”* By the latter term the writer means State So- 
cialism, involving bureaucracy. Its danger, as he sees it, 
largely consists in the fact that, while apparently much easier, 
more rapid of accomplishment, and offering more immediate 
relief to the present situation than the distributive process, it 
plays into the hands of those who still remain in possession 
of large property, resulting in a perpetuation of the inferior 
or servile status of the workers rather than in an elevation 
of them to a position of equality with their fellows. It is in 
fact the perception of this danger by an increasing number 
of the workers themselves as well as of their sympathizers 
and the apparent inability to force a distinction between So- 
cialism proper and its corrupted form State Socialism 
which has led to a general turning away from the socialist 
movement and program as such by those members of the 
working class who are increasingly determined to insist 
upon and to secure animprovement of their status not 
only as workers but as members of society, involving a real 
equality with those now in more favorable positions—“egali- 
tarianism.”’ The issue now raised by the workers in short is 
not that of wages, hours and conditions, but precisely the 
issue just stated, of status, involving control of the industries 
in which they earn their living and of their own destinies as 
men, which they maintain has been denied them under con- 
temporary conditions.f 

they own three-fourths of it’ (quoted from a summary of the manifesto 
contained in the Commission’s Reconstruction Bulletin No. 2—Reconstruc- 


tion Programs, March, 1919). A similar tendency has been perceptible in 
this country. 


*Belloc, op. cit., p. 105. 


+The discrediting of Socialism proper has also been due largely to its 
Teutonic origins and affiliations during a war when official if not popular 
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The fact remains, however, that even though Socialism 
may have been discredited, if not repudiated, as a direct 
movement its basic principles have been taken up by an in- 
creasing majority both of workers and the general public and 
have not only promoted the tendency to State Socialism and 
nationalization of industry and natural resources, but have 
The “quin- directly inspired one or two other working class 
tessence of | OF proletarian movements which are discussed in 
Socialism”: the pages following. The principles of pristine 
its influence Agee é 

Socialism revolve about the central fact, since 
Marx’s time increasingly apparent to many, that there is and 
must be under present conditions exploitation of the workers 
by those who are in a position to profit by their labor.* By 


sympathy has rejected everything which ever emanated from Germany as 
irredeemably vicious. The split in the ranks of the American Socialist party 
on an issue of patriotism is a case in point. In this connection it may be 
noted that an attempt has recently been made by a French writer in a 
brochure written just before the outbreak of the war (in June and July, 
1914) and published since the historic August of that year, to prove that 
Karl Marx was one of the original pan-Germanists, reference being made 
to what seems to the writer, James Guillaume, to be his effort to dominate 
and direct the First International (1868-70) in the interests of Germany. 
This would seem to be somewhat far-fetched in view of the fact that Marx 
was himself an exile by action of the German Government for the greater 
part of his life. Even though he drew many of his instances of economic 
injustice and exploitation from English society and industry, which to an 
enemy of Germany and Germanism might conceivably be interpreted as in- 
tended to throw discredit upon one of the rivals of Germany, the whole 
animus which moved him and Engels is directed so manifestly against 
capitalism and bourgeois government of any nationality that this French 
writer’s charge would seem to fall to the ground—More recently (Aug. 30, 
1919) there has been a further split in the American Socialist party over the 
question of rejection of political action and institution of a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat: the left wing, claiming eighty per cent. of the party’s mem- 
bership, has been ejected from the national conference” (N. Y. Times). At 
present there are three divisions of the avowed socialist group in America, 
the left wing having assumed the name of the Communist Labor Party, while 
a still more radical group calls itself the Communist Party, declaring that 
this title, which might have “scared off” American workers a few years ago, 
is now justified by the apostasy of the sot-disant Socialists. The membership 
of the original party is reported to have shrunk from 117,000 to 42,217 
during America’s participation in the war (N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 4, 1919). 


*An elaborate attempt was made toward the end of the last century by 
the famous Austrian economist Boehm-Bawerk (Capital and Interest, English 
translation by Smart, 1894) a chief representative, if not the actual leader, 
of the newer “orthodox” Austro-German school of economists, to prove that 
Marx’s theory of economic exploitation was all wrong—the proof being under- 
taken in the interests of the economic status quo. Boehm-Bawerk’s contention, 
however, based upon what he considers Marx’s fallacious interpretation of 
profit and interest, cannot explain away the fact that the present order, as 
Marx was one of the first to recognize, has worked out to a degree of in- 
justice which cannot escape the attention of even the most casual observer. 
The modern reader is no longer interested in Marx’s dialectics, but is com- 
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contrast with this present fact of concentrated control and 
ownership of capital and natural resources Socialism has 
been defined by a recent commentor as “‘the advocacy of com- 
munal ownership of land and capital.”* This definition is 
somewhat different from that previously proposed and widely 
accepted not only by Socialists but by students outside the 
ranks—viz., that Socialism stands for the collective control of 
the means of production and distribution of life’s necessities, 
which are now and have been for so long so largely in pri- 
vate hands.t 


pelled to recognize that the central position for which he stood is not only 
tenable but is really impregnable. It is upon the desire and the determination 
to end exploitation of the “lower” by the “upper” classes that most, if not 
all, of the movements considered in the text are based. 


_ *Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom (American edition, 1919. 
It is significant, by the way, of the greater liberty of thought and discussion 
in England as compared with contemporary America that the original English 
edition of this book, which is devoted mainly to a consideration of Socialism, 
Anarchism and Syndicalism, was published under the unqualified and un- 
compromising title of Roads to Freedom). 


fIn view of considerable confusion of contemporary thought, it needs 
to be made clear that “collective control” does not necessarily imply Col- 
lectivism (State Socialism) with its accompanying bureaucracy: “collective 
control” by the workers themselves (cf Syndicalism, infra.) or by a govern- 
ment responsible and responsive to them (cf. Guild Socialism, infra) would 
be quite a different thing. Occasion may here be taken also to dispose of the 
prevalent misconception that genuine popular (as opposed to State) Socialism 
would deny man’s right to the product of his labor (as maintained, e.g., by 
Neilson, The Old Freedom, 125, quoting with approval Max Hirsch, Democ- 
racy versus Socialism: “Its [Socialism’s] ethical conceptions consist, generally, 
of the denial of individual natural rights and the assertion of the omnipo- 
tence of the state [this is rather state or bureaucratic Socialism or Collec- 
tivism]; specially, of the denial of the right of the individual to the 
possession of the products of his labor, and the assertion of the right of the 
state to the possession of the products of the labor of all individuals”): it 
was purely because the capitalistic society of his day denied the worker's right 
to the product of his labor that Marx and his followers reacted against it: 
Marxian Socialism would give the worker the full value of his labor, though 
that might mean curtailing the illegitimate “right” of the capitalist to more 
than his own due share; in the process many parasitical capitalists, indeed 
the whole system, would, in Marx’s expectation, go to the wall. The popu- 
larity of strict Socialism with the workers is, in a word, due to this very 
insistence on their individual rights, which—Socialism correctly holds—can be 
secured only by collective effort: this consideration (without passing judg- 
ment on the right or wrong of Socialism) lies at the basis of the entire social 
movement — wider than Socialism. What has been loosely designated 
State Socialism is now in evidence in North Dakota, combined with certain 
features of the Co-operative movement (infra): the Non-Partisan League, 
mainly rural, have secured temporary control of the state legislature and 
passed various measures for their own benefit (which may incidentally benefit 
the population as a whole); it is not a proletarian industrial movement Ait 
may be remarked that the relation of Socialism to the agricultural population 
has never been defined: some Socialists have avoided contact and co-opera- 
tion with farmers, others have sought it. The recent tendency is to recognize 
the intimate relations between industrial and land reform: land is the basic 
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The significance of the recent shift of emphasis inside the 
Socialist movement—involving at least part of its adherents— 
from a catastrophic or revolutionary to an evolutionary or 
revisionist program consists in the fact that latter-day So- 
cialism places its hope mainly upon the acquiring of political 
power and control as a means of instituting its socio-indus- 
trial program.* It is precisely this method which is repudi- 
ated by another workers’ movement, which aims at virtually 
the same end as Socialism but would use different means. 


6 
Syndie: _ This more aggressive movement, which re- 
alism vives the original revolutionary philosophy of 


Socialism, is Syndicalism. It originated in France and in 
America at a time when both in Germany and in England So- 
cialism had been emasculated in the eyes of the more aggres- 
sive groups under the influence of the “revisionist”? movement 
lead by Bernstein and of the “permeation” philosophy advo- 
cated by the Fabian Society.t Syndicalism, both in France 
and the United States, cashiering political action on the part 
of the wage-working class as leading not only to futility but 
to self-stultification, harked back to the original principle of 
trade unionism, namely industrial action, whose edge Syndi- 
calism now whetted by introducing its since famous doctrines 
of industrial unionism, the general strike, and sabotage, the 
latter two of which have been designated by the general term 
monopoly. Neilson, op. cit., writes, curiously, in the interest of agrarian re- 
form—through taxation of land-values—without seeing the possibility of real 
co-operation with industrial reconstruction. The controversy between in- 
dustrial reformer and single-taxer has, however, been notorious). For a 
definition of the aims of socialism, supporting that given in the text, cf. 


Kirkup’s summary (0p. cit., pp. 366-8) of resolutions of international socialist 
congresses since 1889, 


*It must not be forgotten that British labor today counts largely on this 
very process of gradual conquest of parliamentary machinery, though rein- 
forced, if necessary, by “direct” industrial action of the syndicalist type 
through a general strike: witness the action of the Southport Conference in 
June, 1919, on the question of continued military intervention in Russia (cf. 
Gleason in the Survey, Aug. 2, 1919). On the political method of socialism 
cf. Kirkup, op. cit., 366. 


tl.e., the idea of “permeating” society gradually with Socialist doctrine 
(cf. Kirkup, History of Socialism, and publications of the Fabian Society). 
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“direct action” as opposed to the indirect or political action 
on which contemporary Socialism had come to depend. Orig- 
inating in the “red” or “revolutionary” trade unionism of 
Its origin France, Syndicalism in that country has had a 
checkered career, being involved time and again with rival 
organizations—and even political parties—who held to less 
militant measures.* Its influence, however, has spread to 
Italy, more notably to England, where it has helped the re- 
vision of trade unionism, and to the United States, where its 
effects especially during the war have become notorious, and, 
it must be added, in large measure deliberately or uncon- 
sciously misconstrued by the great body of the American 
public.t Its animus as a practical movement has been well 
defined by a recent English writer.t: 


“Syndicalism stands essentially for the point of 
view of the producer as opposed to that of the con- 


*Probably the best statement in English of the origins and history of the 
movement may be found in Levine, Syndicalissm in France (published by the 
Columbia University Department of Economics, 1912). Briefer accounts will 
be found in Cole, The World of Labor (1913), Chs. III-IV, and still more 
recently in Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom (1919) Ch. III. 
Other treatises on the general subject may be here conveniently noted: e.9., 
Estey, Revolutionary Syndicalism (1913); Spargo, Syndicalism, Industrial 
Unionism and Socialism (1913); Tridon, The New Unionism (by a mem- 
ber of the movement, 1913); Lewis, Syndicalism and the General Strike 
(1912) ; Pataud and Pouget, Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth 
(English translation, 1913); Webb, What Syndicalism Means (1912); Clay, 
Syndicalism and Labor (1911); Macdonald, Syndicalism (1912) ; etc. A brief 
but suggestive view of the movement is contained in Neilson, The Old Free- 
dom, Ch. VII. Laski, Authority in the Modern State (1919), Ch. V, gives a 
comprehensive view of the origin and development of “administrative” Syn- 
dicalism (i.¢., as applying to the civil servants) in contemporary F rance. The 
American movement, represented by the I. W. W., may be conveniently 
studied in J. G. Brooks, American Syndicalism: the I. W. W, (1913) and 
Brissenden, The I. W. W.: A Study of American Syndicalism (published by 
the Columbia University Department of Economics, 1919). The former of 
these two treatises is the more conservative, the latter more radical, in its 
view of the subject. Those who desire the syndicalistic philosophy from the 
view point of its American exponents are referred to the publications of the 
I. W. W. It may finally be noted that periodical discussion of the general 
movement is already voluminous, while the abundant French literature on 
the subject may be found partially listed in the bibliographies to Chs. III-IV, 
XI-XIV of Cole, The World of Labor; of Levine, op. cit.; of Estey, op. cit.; 
some of the more striking French treatises are drawn upon and quoted in 
part by Bertrand Russell, /. c. " 

er yet been proved that there was any connection between 
fhe ae Fe the ‘Anreviean I. W. W. Its anti-military and anti-patriotic 
conduct during the years 1917-18 were really due not to any sympathy with 
pan-Germanism or Teuton imperialism but to antagonism to what it calls 
capitalistic society as a whole. Its action during the war could have been 
forecasted by anyone at all familiar with previous syndicalistic history and 
theory. See, on this matter, Brissenden, op. cit., Preface. 


}Bertrand Russell, op. cit., Ch. III. 
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sumer; it is concerned with reforming actual work, and 

the organization of industry, not merely with securing 
greater rewards for work. From this point of view 

_its vigor and its distinctive character are derived. It 
aims at substituting industrial for political action, and 

at using Trade Union organization for purposes for 
which orthodox Socialism would look to Parliament.” 
Substitute ‘‘Congress” for the last word of the foregoing 
excerpt and we have depicted the difference in attitude be- 
tween the American Socialist Party as a whole and the 
I. W. W. More specifically, the movement with which we 
Its aim are here concerned stands for a revival of the 
pristine philosophy and theory of Socialism itself. Marx’s 
theory of the inevitable decline and end of capitalism was 
“catastrophic” or revolutionary. With the passing of time 
and the attempt to apply socialist precepts to actual practice, 
the movement, as has happened in so many other cases, be- 
came “rationalized.” The Syndicalist revival of the catas- 
trophic theory finds its expression in the concept of the gen- 
eral strike.* ‘That this is not for the Syndicalist a mere theory 
or myth,f is amply evidenced by recent industrial disturbances 
both here and abroad: witness the attempted general strike 
of the I. W. W. in Seattle and other Pacific Coast towns, 
Its methods 20d recent threats of general strikes in England 
(1) The | and on the Continent. The significance of the 
general strike General strike, however, aside from its practica- 
bility or even desirability as a method of securing the end 
that Syndicalism professes, is to be found in the fact that it 
would depend upon the effective solidarity of the working 
class banded together as producers—a solidarity which has 
been temporarily at least in evidence in various syndicalistic 
outbreaks, both in the United States and across the Atlantic. 


*This concept is not due wholly to Syndicalism itself. The Chartist move- 
ment of the first part of the eighteenth century in England itself had a 
similar theory, e.g., “the Holy Month,” when workers were to remain idle 
(cf. Spargo, Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism, Ch. III); the 
text of the Chartist appeal is given in Bland, Brown, and Tawney, English 
Economic History. 


fIt is defended as a myth in the true sense, as having an inspirational 
effect for action, by Sorel, perhaps the leading Syndicalist spokesman (Re- 
flections on Violence, Ch. V). 


Striking instances of the effect of Syndicalism in promoting workers’ 
solidarity are to be found in the records of the now famous strikes under 
I. W. W. auspices in Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, and in Paterson, N. J., in 
1913. a: 
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It has been a common charge against the established and now 
orthodox trade union movement that it has had, instead of 
a unifying, a divisive tendency—splitting up the workers into 
small groups not only on the basis of crafts as such but on 
the larger basis of comparative skill in their respective occu- 
pations, e.g., highly skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labor. 

One cause indeed of the rapid spread of Syndicalism in this 
country has been the fact—until at least comparatively re- 
cently—that the American Federation of Labor, including 
some three million skilled workers, has ignored, either delib- 
erately or unconsciously, the claims and aspirations of their 
unskilled fellows, who have therefore flocked to the banner 
of Syndicalism.* The war time emergencies already fre- 
quently alluded to, especially in England, however, have 
(2) Industrial Much accelerated the process already incipient 
unionism before August 1914 of amalgamating the various 
labor classes and crafts into a general solidarity represented 
by industrial unionism, the “One Big Union.” Dilution of 
labor in English munition plants has made it, in other words, 
increasingly impossible for skilled workers to set themselves 
apart from their less skilled brothers and has correspond- 
ingly forced them all to come together. For this phenomenon, 


*For a clear statement of this widely recognized fact cf. Commons et al., 
History of Labor in the United States (1918), Vol. II, Ch. XIV: neglect of 
the unskilled worker by the A. F. of L. since 1904 has cleared the field “for 
the revolutionary individual movement of Syndicalism.” The president of 
the A. F. of L. has recently admitted that the condition of “unorganized” 
labor is “appalling” and promises “definite action” (N. Y. Globe, Aug. 27, 
1919). It must be remembered that the present membership of the A. F. of 
L. represents only about one-twelfth of the total labor force of this country 
(Secretary of Labor Wilson, quoted in the Bulletin of the International 
Forum Association, Feb., 1918). 


+“Labor in the key industries, organized approximately on the lines of 
industrial unions, has reached for power in the chaos that followed war. 
The forward movement of labor issues from these key industries. The craft 
unions, and the conservative older trade unionists, are troubled by this for- 
ward movement. Some oppose it. Some seek for a harmonizing principle 
inside the old scheme of things. In the end sectional unionism is doomed, 
and there will be ever-closer co-operation between the industrial unions. ‘The 
Triple Alliance is the focal point of industrial unionism, as it spreads over 
increasing areas.” Arthur Gleason in the Survey (Aug. 2, 1919). The Triple 
Alliance is the now famous combination of British railwaymen, miners, and 
transport (and dock) workers—the most powerful labor body in the Western 
world. Two resolutions on industrial unionism—one pro and one con—were 
introduced in the 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor: the 
first was passed (proceedings of June 10 and 17). The United Mine Workers 
of America have also recently (Sept. 17, 1919) voted down resolutions “en- 
dorsing the ‘One Big Union’ movement and demanding withdrawal from the 


A. F. of L.” (N. Y. Times). 
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indeed, modern machine-production as a whole must in the 
main be held responsible. Under the present system of 
quantitative production, largely by means of ‘‘automatic’’ 
processes, there is progressively less place for the highly 
skilled worker. Recognizing the logic of the situation, trade 
unionists have consistently opposed improvements in machin- 
ery and even in shop management as enabling employers 
ultimately to dispense with their services in favor of “one 
class of general factory labor, machine tenders, . . . in- 
struments of the commodity.’’* Recognition of this tendency 
has in some quarters, not limited to the trade movement 
(which has indeed apparently not seen this particular issue), 
led to a protest against large-scale machine-production alto- 
gether as making any solution of the labor problem ultimately 
impossible, and to a demand for a reversal of the industrial 
process in the form of a return to a handicraft basis of pro- 
duction analogous to that practiced under the medieval gilds. 
This matter is considered more fully in another connection: 
here it will suffice to note it as one result of the present 
régime, which has, on the other hand, tended to accelerate 
the movement toward industrial unionism, recognizing no 
practical distinction between skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled labor. 
Industrial unionism, as a matter of fact, is no novel 
Not a new invention, though circumstances give it more sig- 
method nificance than it has previously had. In the 
medieval craft gild, alluded to above, we find a “union of all 
men concerned with a given trade: jurate buyers of raw 
produce, sellers of manufactured goods and artisans — mas- 
ters, ‘compaynes’ [journeymen], and apprentices.”{ This is 
a prototype, mutatis mutandis, of the contemporary ‘One 
*Leland Olds in the Nation (Apr. 19, 1919). 


+Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (revised edition, 1916, p. 149). It must be re- 
membered that no such free “law” of supply and demand obtained in the 
Middle Ages as in our. modern age. Medieval municipal ordinances for- 
bade retail-selling of food and other commodities until they had first been 
exposed for sale in open market, and then only a “fair” price could be 
charged: in some cases it was fixed by the mayor and “two discreet men” 
after investigation of “the first cost of the goods and the expense of trans- 
portation.” Further, the gilds sustained a quasi-official relation to the local 
administration as operating arms in the industrial field (cf. Ashley, English 
Economic History and Theory; Seligman, Two Chapters on Medieval Guilds; 
Kramer, English Craft Gilds and the Government; etc.) The “jurate buyer” 
referred to in the excerpt in the text, therefore, had relations with both the 
gild and the community. 
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Big Union” as it applies to a given industrial establishment. 
When, however, the gilds declined, being superseded by the 
domestic” and later by the factory system of production, this 
virtual amalgamation of all workers in an industry passed 
away with them, but was revived with the growth of the 
modern trade union movement.* In 1834 the proposal for 
a national trades union—a “complete union of all the work- 
ers in the country”—alarmed conservative circles in Eng- 
land.t “The distinctive connotation of the term trades union 
was the ideal of complete solidarity of all wage-workers in 
a single ‘universal’ organization”—including “not only nat- 
ional societies of particular trades but also . . . all manual 
workers.” { Though the idea proved premature at that time, 
it is worth stressing as showing that the modern movement 
is not so “new” as it has been represented by friend or foe. 
Significantly, the recent movement is related, at least in 
England, to the shop steward and shop committee movement, 
already discussed. It was indeed the marked tendency of 
the more insurgent shop stewards, especially in the Clyde 
district, away from accepted trade union traditions and 
methods and toward aggressive action—through the general 
strike—based on industrial unionism which precipitated the 
Significance 2PPOintment of the Whitley Committee in an ef- 
of industrial fort to stave off an industrial revolt against the 
emer new Munitions Act at a time when military 
success seemed to depend on maintaining output.§ The re- 
ports of that Committee, by stressing national councils as a 


*Despite Brentano’s brilliant attempt, in his famous essay on the gilds, to 
prove them the direct lineal precursors of the trade unions, later research 
scarcely sustains the contention: the unions were historically of independent 
origin (cf. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, Ch. I). 


+This was the “New Unionism” of that day, as Syndicalism is of this 
(Webb, op. cit., Ch. III; cf. Spargo, Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, and 
Socialism, Ch. I). Trades Union and Trade Union, now sometimes errone- 
ously used as synonymous, represented therefore distinct organizations, the 
first including the second: the craft union of today is a trade union. 


tThis “industrial union” idea of the thirties was materialized in the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of Labor, organized in Manchester in 
1830, and credited with 100,000 members—an enormous total for that day— 
before its failure two years later. Details of this and other abortive con- 
temporaneous experiments of a similar character may be found in Webb, I.c. 


§The first Munitions Act had been characterized by the workers as a 
“Slave Act” because it deprived them of established safeguards for purposes 
of greater production. The second Act was even worse, and inspired a pro- 
test which assumed the character of a political revolt. The text of the Acts 
may be found in Meyer Bloomfield, Management and Men. 
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balance and complement to works committees, have by the 
more radical workers been taken as a counterbalance to their 
own movement.* The Whitley plan, they allege, is deliber- 
ately designed to restrict shop stewards’ activities to purely 
trade union matters and prevent them from “perfecting any 
general industrial organization; it would regularize collec- 
tive bargaining as a safeguard against strikes and labor’s 
opposition to “efficiency” methods. The power of control, 
under this plan, save in case of a general strike, which it 
hoped to avert, would be all on one side—that of the manage- 
ment.f 

It is doubtful, despite such efforts, whether, under present 
conditions, the industrial unionist movement can be checked.t 
In America it draws its recruits from the ranks of casual, 
seasonal, and, in a general sense, unattached workers. The 
man with steady employment, comparatively sure of his job, 


*Cf. Leland Olds in the Nation (April 19, 1919). 
+Ibid. 


tOf the British movement it has been recently declared: “The movement 
towards industrial unionism has clearly come to stay. The old demarcation 
between crafts has broken down, and the Triple Alliance has shown that 
federation for conflict is the only way to meet the organized strength of 
either government or the employers” (Laski in the Survey, July 23, 1919). 
The rapid development of industrial unionism in Canada—dramatized in the 
Winnipeg strike of May-June, 1919, which for a while assumed the aspect 
ofa local political revolution that was put down only by the vigorous co- 
operation with the municipal authorities of a Citizens’ Committee—is one of 
the industrial signs of the times, viewed with alarm or with satisfaction 
according as individual or partisan sympathy inclines. The “One Big Union” 
in its Canadian phase sprang up overnight as the result of a “bolt” of the 
radical element from the Trade and Labor Congress of the Dominion in the 
early spring of the current year, and according to recent statistics (New York 
Tribune, June 9, 1919) has won by substantial majorities so many local unions 
in the Western provinces—the seat of Canadian radicalism—as to control 
thirty-five per cent. of the total workers of the four provinces. This move- 
ment, suspected of being financed by the American I. W .W., is in direct 
opposition to the American Federation of Labor, whose leadership Canadian 
unionists had until recently accepted (see, e.g., Gordon Grey in the Nation, 
May 10, 1919, and J. A. Stevenson in the same journal, June 14). As a 
result of the Winnipeg strike popular sympathy was expressed with the 
hardships of the workers under prevailing conditions, and a government com- 
mittee of inquiry appointed. The aggressive temper of the Canadian move- 
ment is evidenced by a manifesto of the Winnipeg strikers quoted by Stanley 
Frost in the N. Y. Tribune (June 9, 1919). It was acknowledged even by the 
opponents of the strike that mere “repression” could not cure the trouble, 
but that some really constructive remedy must be found—improved conditions, 
hours, and wages, and possibly “joint control.” Recently the movement has 
made still wider progress in the Dominion: “To date no city or town... . 
has voted against the ‘O. B. U.’ and I have heard of no local union in any 
important industry voting down the proposition” (Ben Legere in the Dial, 
Aug. 23, 1919, who gives an illuminating account of the extent of this in- 
surgent protest against the traditions of old-time trade unionism). 
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is not prone to become a member of the I. W. W. It is by 
contrast, the worker who on the whole is never sure how 


wiiea ‘at long he will be allowed to remain at a given task 
industrial who forms the raw material for the growth of 
popes in Syndicalism in this country.* If this movement 

which so many American citizens and Christians 
profess to abhor as both un-American and un-Christian is to 
be effectively checked, it can only be on the basis of a frank 
recognition of the legitimate demands and needs of unskilled, 
casual workers without homes or families. The logging 
camps of the far West and the Pacific Coast form here a 
case in point.t These workers must perforce find in their 
industrial unions a substitute for what the more skilled work- 
ers find not only in their craft unions but in established 
homes, made possible by a comparative permanence of em- 
ployment—continuous tenure of the same job. Seen from 
this view point there is in the Syndicalist movement, if we 
can for the moment leave out of consideration its violent 
tactics, a possibility of social and even ultimately of religious 


*On this now widely recognized fact cf., e.g., Commons et al., History of 
Labor in the United States, Vol. II, Ch. XIV. This type of “industrialism,” 
which ignores both trade and industrial disturbances in presenting a combined 
front against employers, is contrasted with a second type, involving the 
moderately skilled (miners, brewers, etc.), according to which “all trades in 
an industry must act under one direction” against employers in emergency: 
in self-defence, recognizing that in case of a strike the unskilled may be used 
as strike-breakers, the moderately skilled maintain a sympathetic attitude 
toward them. The third type is “craft industrialism,” which, by uniting 
in a “federation” the “basic” trades of an industry, avoids “jurisdictional” 
disputes and reduces “sympathetic strikes to a science.” Of this type the 
International Building Trades Council (1897) was an abortive instance; the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance (1903), however, was recognized by the 
A. F. of L., which made it a department of the Federation, to which were 
later added departments of the metal trades, railwaymen, miners; there is 
also a (union) “label” department. Following this policy, the A. F. of L. 
has sanctioned (1912) the settlement of “jurisdictional” disputes through the 
amalgamation of the weaker with the stronger union in a given locality—a 
violation of the original principle of trade (union) autonomy, whose result 
may be either that all workers for the same employer may form one union, 
or, as in Germany, all workers in the same material (wood, metal, etc.: cf. 
Commons, e¢ al., l.c.). An arbitral board for the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes in the building trades has recently been set up through agreement 
entered upon by the Building Trades Department of the A. F. of L., the 
American Institute of Architects, the Associated General Contractors of 
America, and the National Association of Builders Exchanges (Survey, 
July 12, 1919). On the general subject of tenure of employment as a factor 
in industrial unrest cf. Cohen, An American Labor Policy, pp. 44-74. 


+Cf. a most interesting Report on the Logging Camps of the Pacific 
North West by the secretary of the Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in the early part of 1919 as a result of a personal 


investigation. 
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value which neither the Church nor the state can afford to 
ignore or to condemn until it has given the movement a fair 
hearing. Is it desirable to repress Syndicalism and American 
Bolshevism? Then it is absolutely indispensable to face the 
The remedy conditions under which so many thousands if not 
millions of American workers today toil and live and to take 
adequate, perhaps drastic, steps to correct these conditions 
and by so doing tend to promote a stability among unskilled, 
casual, and seasonal laborers which shall give them a stake 
not only in their own future but in that of their country and 
make them willing partners in a society which they see is dis- 
posed to accord them fair treatment as brothers. No other 
attitude, even if conceivable, will avail to avert the danger 
which so many professedly good citizens and Christians today 
fear. 

All this may be said and urged without implying any 
endorsement of the violent methods urged by its advocates 
and in a measure adopted by the Syndicalist movement as a 
whole. Here again it is a question whether “respectable” 
society, by continuing to ignore the demands of those who 
constitute the movement, shall precipitate upon themselves 
such violent methods, even if by their own violent counter- 
measures they do not directly provoke active aggression on 
the part of those whom they count as enemies. But again 
(3) Sabotage we cannot understand the violence of Syndicalism 
as exemplified, for instance, in the now notorious sabotage, 
unless we also know something of its origin and development 
as a method. About the subject has centered a deal of dis- 
cussion. There have been innumerable disquisitions on the 
ethical import of sabotage and incidentally numerous ety- 
mologies in connection therewith.* Historically considered, 
sabotage represents an adaptation by French Syndicalism, and 
an extension, of the practice already evolved by British 
unionism under the now well-known name ‘“Ca’Canny”— 
which in the English vernacular means “soldiering on the 


*Sabotage is named from the French worker’s wooden shoes (sabots) 
which in one instance some strikers in Lyons threw into the machinery on 
leaving the establishment on strike—what has been slangily characterized by 
foreign workingmen as “putting the boots to them.” Spargo, op. cit., Ch. IV, 
contains a clear discussion of the subject; see also the pertinent portions of 
the various works on Syndicalism cited in a previous note and an article by 
Thorstein Veblen in the Dial (Apr. 5, 1919). 
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job.” This policy itself was the outgrowth of a particular 
situation in the British industrial world at a time toward the 
close of the last century when strikes had been apparently at 
least temporarily played out as a means of securing the work- 
ers’ end and political action through parliamentary influence 
and enactment promised little more hope. The essence of 
the method has become now one of the accepted forms of 
sabotage. “The phrase means ‘go slow’ or ‘be careful not to 
do too much.’” The workers were urged “to regard the 
employer and his agents as their natural enemies, and to re- 
gard it as their duty to their class to ‘strike the employers’ 
pocketbooks, their real souls,’ in every way possible. A 
familiar story was told of some Chinese coolies who, when 
refused an increase of wages, promptly cut off a large part 
of their spades, saying, ‘small pay, small work.’ The workers 
were urged to obstruct the machinery of production wherever 
possible, having regard only to the safety of human lives. 
The laborer must take fewer barrow trips and take less in 
each load.’’* 

From this originally simply process to the many varieties 
of contemporary Syndicalistic sabotage was an easy transition. 
One species of the device is that of clerks who tell customers 
the exact truth about the articles they are buying—a menace 
naturally to the unfair business man. Another form is literal 
obedience to rules of the management, for instance, on a rail- 
‘way, which results in disarranging schedules and perhaps 
temporarily bringing traffic to a halt. Another kind of sa- 
botage is taking excessive pains with the details of a task, 
with the result of small output. By such process of extension 
sabotage now applies to anything short of actual murder, and 
even this result has happened, if not actually designed. In a 
word, as briefly defined by a writer already quoted, “sabotage 
is the practice of doing bad work or spoiling machinery or 
work that has already been done as a method of dealing 
with employers in a dispute when a strike appears for some 
reason undesirable or impossible.” f 

The Syndicalist method of ‘‘direct action” —industrial as 
opposed to “indirect” political action, of which sabotage is 


*Spargo, op. cit., Ch. IV. 
+Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, 66. 
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“Direct one species—is still more strikingly—in these last 
action” months spectacularly—represented by the general 
strike. Says an English Syndicalist authority: ‘“The industrial 
strike for political purposes is a very old idea. It was revived 
by the modern movement of Syndicalism in France; it was 
encouraged by the failure of the Labor Party after 1906 to 
effect dramatic changes in politics; since the war, the strike 
and the threat to strike have won enormous advantages for 
labor, even when the trade-union officials were opposed to 
any action being taken. Industrial, or ‘direct,’ action has 
therefore come to the centre of the stage of British labor 
politics.’* As throwing light on this general policy 
still another English writer has recently remarked: 

‘The weapon of labor in these contests is no longer 
the vote, but the threat of a strike—‘direct action.’ 
It was the leaders of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail during the twenty years preceding the war who 
first developed this theory of the best tactics for labor. 
But it is experience rather than theory that has led to 
its widespread adoption—the experience largely of the 
untrustworthiness of parliamentary Socialist leaders 
and of the reactionary social forces to which they are 
exposed. To the traditional doctrine of democracy 
there is something repugnant in this whole method. 
Put crudely and nakedly the position is this: the or- 
ganized workers in a key industry can inflict so much 
hardship upon the community by a strike that the com- 
munity is willing to yield to their demands things which 
it would never yield except under the threat of force. 
This may be represented as the substitution of the pri- 
vate force of a minority in place of law as embodying 
the will of the majority. On this basis a very formid- 
able indictment of direct action can be built up;’’t 

while the motive underlying this appeal to direct action is 
clearly stated by a third—this time an Anglo-American— 
observer: 

“For some time past there has been a growing con- 
viction that democratic institutions have failed to 
realize their early promise. This is not the place to 
specify the causes of this failure; but there can be no 
question as to the depth and the extent of the prevail- 


*Ramsay Macdonald in the Nation (June 14, 1919). 
+Bertrand Russell in the Dial (May 3, 1919). 
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ing scepticism concerning the adequacy of representa- 

tive government as it exists today. The democratic 

state in France has seemed to the workers to be so 

incurably bourgeois in its spirit and its operation that 

they have turned to the modified anarchism of the 

Syndicalist movement,} while its results have proved so 

little satisfactory to the bourgeoisie as to provoke the 

reaction toward authoritarianism which is associated 

with names like Bourget and Brunetiére. Elsewhere 

the misgiving concerning the validity and fruitfulness 

of popular representation has been articulate in vary- 

ing degrees; and there seems to be no doubt that the 

new British proposal arises from a conviction of the 

incompetency of Parliament to deal adequately with 
industrial questions.’’* 

These representative opinions are worth noting as at least 

a partial explanation of a current industrial phenomenon— 

directly related to the movement here considered—which can 

not with safety be ignored. Workers whose temper runs thus 

“Industrial are not likely long to be satisfied with any scheme 

democracy” which does not result in the introduction of sub- 

stantial democracy into our economic life,t and until this 

happens “general strikes’’ — short of forcible governmental 

repression which may conceivably result in still more danger- 


*Richard Roberts in the Nation (May 5, 1919); Russell, /.c., makes the 
same point, which has really become a commonplace among the more radical 
workers and their sympathizers. The first-named writer, however, sees no 
danger of extreme applications of the principle of direct action, at least in 
England, calling attention to Marx’s prediction that that country “could ac- 
complish her social revolution without violence.” The opinion may be taken 
for what it is worth: in justice, however, it must be noted that recent de- 
liberations of British labor (as, e.g., at the Southport Conference (June, 1919) 
of the British Labor Party) would tend to prove that it is brought to radical 
measures only after serious discussion, and then with certain reservations 
which free such measures from the “catastrophic” character of much Con- 
tinental proletarian action. Marx’s prediction may be contrasted with that 
of Engels in the middle of the last century that English labor was then on 
the verge of violent outbreak—a prediction that proved him a less authentic 
prophet than his colleague. 


_ The term “industrial democracy” has been almost discredited in the 
eyes of the more radical section of workers and their sympathizers by its 
application to such—to them—absurdly inadequate proposals as profit-sharing, 
bonuses, and welfare work. What they want is what they say the employers 
will not concede without a struggle—practical control of the industries in 
which they spend their lives. “If it means anything, industrial democracy 
means the organization of the industrial life of a nation, first for the avowed 
purpose of public service and second on a basis of the control of each industry 
by those in that industry. To speak of industrial democracy in any less 
penetrating sense is confusing and misleading” (Ordway Tead in the New 
Republic, July 16, 1919). 
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ous outbreaks—may be expected. Says one of the writers 
just quoted: 

“It seems fairly certain that, for a considerable 
time to come, the main struggle in Europe will be be- 
tween capitalism and some form of Socialism, and it is 
highly probable that in this struggle the strike will play 
a great part. To introduce democracy into industry by 
any other method would be very difficult. And the 
principle of group autonomy justifies this method so 
long as the rest of the community opposes self-govern- 
ment for industries which desire it. Direct action has 
its dangers, but so has every vigorous form of activity. 
And in our recent realization of the importance of law 
we must not forget that the greatest of all dangers to 
a civilization is to become stereotyped and stagnant. 
From this danger, at least, industrial unrest is likely to 
save us.’’* 

The point is not whether this view is correct or warrant- 
able, but rather that it is widely held. Persecution has no- 
toriously throughout history failed to achieve its purpose, 
especially when practiced, as usually, by those who have 
attempted to avert changes which have been widely de- 
manded. With reference to the specific changes here im- 
mediately in view—the right of labor to self-determination 
—well might the Church of today echo the prophetic words 
of Gamaliel when she herself stood on trial: “Refrain from 
these men and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught, but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” For Syndicalism, with all its offenses on its head, need 
not be at all if society were determined to do full justice to 
every worker, whatever his grade or skill and whatever also 
his desirability or undesirability as a citizen and a national 
asset. In a very true sense Syndicalism, as we know it in this 
country especially, may be considered as the price which 
American society has had to pay for an industrial policy 
which has demanded and still demands cheap labor as a 
sine qua non of profitable production in the interests of pri- 
vate employers and entrepreneurs. That this policy is the real 
cause of syndicalistic strikes in Lawrence, Mass., in Pater- 
son, N. J., and other American communities in recent years 


*Bertrand Russell, I.c. 
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can scarcely be gainsaid by any one who has studied the 
situation. * 

Concluding our review of this movement as a whole, we 
may note a common charge against it by “practical” citizens 
and even reformers—its indefiniteness and incoherence as to 
a constructive program for the Syndicalist state. In partial 
The reply, it may be remarked that the Syndicalist 
syndicalistic method of “direct action” is based tacitly on the 
mature? principle—“Act and the way will become clear,” 
which has, it must be admitted, some affiliation with current 
philosophical thoughtf and even with certain aspects of 
Christian faith. As evidence, however, that even Syndicalists 
have attempted to envisage the future we quote the following: 


“What are the forms of the social organization 
which will take the place of those now in existence? 
The Congress of Lyons (1901) had expressed the 
wish to have this question on the program of the next 
Congress. In order that the answer to this question 
should reflect the ideas prevalent among the working- 
men, the Confederal Committee submitted the question 
to the syndicats for study. A questionnaire was sent 
out containing the following questions: 

(1) How would your syndicat act in order to 
transform itself from a group for combat into a group 
for production? 

“(2) How would you act in order to take posses- 
sion of the machinery pertaining to your industry? 

““(3) How do you conceive the functions of the 
organized shops and factories in the future? 

*Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, Ch. III, makes the point 
that American Syndicalism is much more violent than either the French or 
the British movement. “The C. G. T. [Confederation Generale du Travail] 
is mild in comparison with the I. W. W.” The explanation is partly the 
presence here of alien labor imported for its cheapness and partly of the will- 
ingness of the American employer himself to resort to violent methods— 
through armed private guards, etc.—which would be repudiated by his French 
or English brother. In this connection cf. Hunter, Violence and the Labor 
Movement, and the report of the late U. S. Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations. 


+See, ¢.g., a striking recent study by J. W. Scott, Syndicalism and Philo- 
sophical Realism, which finds a resemblance between the Bergsonian “in- 
tuitionalism” ((associated with the “vital impulse”—élan vital) and the 
Syndicalist “myth” (cf. the text, supra). It is precisely because such bourgeots 
and “intellectual” reformers as the Fabian Socialists have a clear-cut idea 
of the future society that the Syndicalists repudiate them and their reform- 
scheme. It must be admitted that Bergson and Sorel have much of the logic 
of life—as an indeterminable force—on their side. 
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“(4) If your syndicat is a group within the sys- 
tem of highways, of transportation of products or of 
passengers, of distribution, etc., how do you conceive 
its functioning? 

(5) What will be your relations to your federa- 
tion of trade or of industry after your reorganization? 

(6) On what principle would the distribution of 
products take place and how would the productive 
groups procure the raw material for themselves? 

‘“(7) What part would the Bourses du Travail 
play in the transformed society and what would be 
their task with reference to the statistics and to the 
distribution of products ?”’* 


7 
Guild Guild Socialism is the latest child of the in- 
socialism dustrial movement and to many observers on 


both sides of the Atlantic seems to be the most promising of 
that movement’s already numerous off-spring. As yet in it- 
self a minority movement, it includes among its adherents 
and exponents some of the most forward-looking thinkers 
and ablest writers to be found in contemporary England. It 
is as yet in effect scarcely more than a literary movement, the 
theory on which it is based being contained in some six or 
eight books all of which are well worth attention. 

The Guild Socialist movement has, on the one hand, been 
instrumental in sharpening the edge of the trade union move- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the National Guildsmen see in 
trade unionism the agency which will make possible the in- 


*Levine, Syndicalism in France, Ch. V, which also contains an interesting 
analysis of the replies (pp. 134 et seq). Recently Syndicalism, in a somewhat 


modified sense, has been called the “hope of France” (Paul S. Mowrer in the 
N. Y. Globe, Sept. 9, 1919). 


tE.g9., G. D. H. Cole, The World of Labor; Self Government in Industry; 
Labor in War Time; Labor in the Commonwealth; etc.; S. G. Hobson, Gutld 
Principles_in War and Peace; National Guilds (Introduction by A. R. 
Orage) ; Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning of National Guilds; De 
Maeztu, Liberty, Authority, and Function in the Light of War; also three 
papers by Cole, Reckitt, and Mellor in a symposium on Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion (edited by H. Carter). The organ of the Guild Socialist, or as its ad- 
herents prefer to call it, the National Guild movement, is the New Age 
(edited by A. R. Orage). A good brief exposition of Guild Socialism will 
be found in Bertrand Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, Ch. III, which 
also contains a characteristic Syndicalist indictment of the movement as 


“bourgeois of the bourgeoisie.” See also various magazine articles—eg., 
Ordway Tead in the Dial, Aug. 23, 1919. 
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tie troduction of the particular kind of industrial 
to Trade system for which they stand. They accept the 
Unioniem principle of the shop committee or works council 
Whitley plan previously considered, but interpret it quite 

differently from the way in which it is interpreted 
by the members of the Whitley Committee and that commit- 
tee’s sympathizers. These more conservative propounders 
of works committees, as previously indicated, look upon this 
device rather as a means whereby the present industrial sys- 
tem may be perpetuated —at the cost of admitting the 
workers into a substantial share of the control and manage- 
ment of industry and individual plants. The Guild Socialist, 
however, takes the shop committee or works council as an 
opportunity ultimately for giving the virtual, if not entire, 
control of the industry into the hands of the producers as 
such, under the general supervision of the state. The Guild 
Socialists, in a word, stand here for the doctrine of “en- 
croaching control.”* What they want is the abrogation of 
“Encroach- the present private or capitalistic control of in- 
ing control” dustry for private profit. Their idea is briefly 
“a combination of Syndicalism and Collectivism (State So- 
cialism)—the first standing for control of industry by the 
producers, the second for control by the public as consumers. 
Guild Socialism would place industry under joint control of 
both producers and consumers after the present wage or 
capitalistic system has been overthrown. This new movement 
opposes equally the ‘accommodationist’ attitude of orthodox 
British unionism and the covert attempts of employers to 
entrench themselves in ‘State Capitalism’—control of industry 
by government, which is itself controlled by capital. It sees 
the workers’ enemy not in poverty but in (wage-) slavery: 
the worker is not a slave because he is poor, but poor because 
he is a slave. The proponents of Guild Socialism are not much 
encouraged by the results of the war, which has shorn the 
unions of many of their hard-won rights, though at the same 
time giving them higher wages. The ‘restoration of trade 
union conditions’ must be but the prelude to labor’s fight for 
industrial freedom through the acquisition of industrial con- 
trol.”’+ The Guild Socialist, therefore, no less than the pris- 


*Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning of National Guilds (1918). 
{Quoted from the Commission’s Reconstruction Bulletin No. 2, Recon- 
struction Programs: A Bibliography and Digest. 
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tine socialist or the contemporary syndicalist, would wage. 
unremitting warfare against the present private controllers 
of industry, and will be commended in the eyes of others in 
‘proportion as they stand for or against this particular issue. 
Viewed from within as a constructive industrial program, 
Guild Socialism offers much ground for hope.* It avoids, in 
the first instance, the undivided control of industry by the 
workers pure and simple as producers, upon which Syndical- 
ism, and incidentally Bolshevism, bases its program. It recog- 
nizes the state in its real democratic form as a logical and 
necessary partner of the industrial worker in the essential 
i .. process of production and through its slogan of 
Ownership (; : ‘ 
by the state, Ownership by the state, operation by the work- 
palatial ers” has struck a note which may well give the 
key to the industrial tune of the future. The 
kind of industrial organization which it propounds has thus 
been described by an apologist for the movement: 


“A National Guild is the combination of all the 
labor of every kind, administrative, executive, and pro- 
ductive, in any particular industry. It includes those who 
work with their brains and those who contribute labor 
power. Administrators, chemists, skilled and unskilled 
labor — everybody who can work —are all entitled to 
membership. Numerically considered, the trade unions 
must form the bases of these National Guilds; but they, 
in their turn, must merge into the greater body. It is, of 
course, evident that such an organization would have a 
complete monopoly of its labor power. Possessing that 
monopoly, the commodity valuation of labor would go 
by the board, and with it the wage system.” ft 


This brief definition serves to indicate the main charac- 
teristics of the movement. It goes even further than the 
“One Big Union” idea of the Syndicalists, as will be seen, by 
including not only the actual manual workers but the neces- 
sary managers of industry. No labor leader in his senses 
ever thought of eliminating from industry, it may be re- 


*On the details of this inner organization cf. Reckitt and Bechhofer, 
op. cit., and Cole, Self-Government in Industry, Ch, VIII, §6 et seq. (especially 
illuminating). 

+S. G. Hobson, Guild Principles in War and Peace, Ch. I. 
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marked in passing, the function of management. His animus 
has been rather against the kind of management which has 
been in evidence under the present industrial régime. Self- 
governing industry, which is what Guild Socialism really 
stands for, must necessarily be dependent upon trained 
capacity to initiate and to maintain the industrial process as 
Self-govern- 2 Whole and in detail; but it makes all the dif- 
ing industry ference in the world whether the manager is 
administering the industry for his own benefit and that of his 
private or corporate employer, or whether he is performing 
the same task for the benefit not only of the workers, of 
whom though nominal head he should be only the servant, 
but also of the consuming public at large. The stock argu- 
ment advanced by the ultra-conservative against any move- 
ment that would tend to give greater control into the hands 
of the worker is of a piece with similar arguments advanced 
in former times against entrusting the functions of political 
government to the common people. There was a time, in 
other words, when political democracy had to fight against 
the same kind of argument which is now being so commonly 
raised against industrial democracy. 


There is no dilemma here, then, for the industrial 
democrat who knows what he really means and what he 
really wants. His answer to the charge of present inca- 
pacity of the workers for industrial administrative functions 
may be couched in similar terms to that of the believer 
in women’s rights to the anti-feminist or -suffragist. That 
answer is, ‘Give us the chance and we will show you that 
we can do what you have not thought we were able 
to do.” Anyone who has had the privilege of “sitting 
in” at sessions of organized labor, national or local, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the inherent ability of work- 
ing-men and women to manage their own interests with an 
acumen not inferior to that of their employers. The “long 
range’’ socialist reformer and reconstructionist is not so pes- 
simistic as to share the oft-reiterated unbelief of the friend 
of the present order to the effect that manual workers cannot 
develop sufficient brain power to run their industries if they 
have the chance. It is upon the contrary creed, in a word, that 
Guild Socialism takes its stand, and includes logically, there- 
fore, managers of industry of a given plant along with the 
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actual workers therein as members of the same guild, all 
working for the common good—which means not only that 
of the producers themselves, but as above indicated, of the 
great body of consumers, including professional classes and 
others not directly engaged in manual toil. 

It is only fair to say, however, that there is a minority 
party in the National Guilds movement which has not been 
satisfied with the official program of that organization. One 
at least of this smaller group would have the movement take 
still more to heart the truths which he considers implicit in 
the gild idea, historically considered.* The essence of the 
medieval gildt system was on the one hand a limited produc- 
tion with reference to a local market, and on the other hand 


an intimate personal relation between the master 
The lesson 


Sf the craftsman and his journeymen and apprentices. 
eee In modern industry this personal nexus has 
£1. 


totally disappeared.{ The owner or ultimate con- 
troller of a plant or corporation has no personal relations 
with his employees at all, and usually, as revealed in two or 
three striking instances in America in recent years, has no 
knowledge of the conditions under which they work, leaving 
this to a local superintendent who all too frequently exceeds 
his instructions by speeding up the productive machinery, thus 
jeopardizing the health and happiness, if not the actual lives, 
of the workers. The limited size of the medieval craft 
group, which made possible the personal relationship between 
the “master” on the one hand and the “men and boys” on 
the other hand, was to be sure due partly to the desire to re- 
strict the number of business and industrial competitors and 
thus in a measure control the output and the market: but it 
must never be lost sight of that at the same time the oppor- 
tunity did exist for friendly relations—an opportunity which 


*The reference is to A. J. Penty, who, in his Old Worlds for New, in- 
timates that in and through the National Guilds movement the local guild 
modeled on the medieval craft basis enters like a crab backwards; he pre- 
dicts that there can be no rational or permanent National Guild system until 
the local unit of the Middle Ages has been substantially revived. 


+Common usage, including that of the school here considered, spells the 
name of the industrial unit involved as guild; recent historical students, how- 
ever, incline to the simpler gild. In these pages the first form is used when 
dealing with Guild Socialist proposals; the second when considering the gild 
as a historic phenomenon. 


£On the “depersonalization” of modern industry cf. Marshall, Readings 
in Industrial Society, Ch. XI. 
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the Church of that day was not slow to capitalize by throwing 
over the gild organization its aegis and clothing it with 
religious rites which were not divorced entirely from social 
rights.* 

The chief indictment, however, which this minority school 
of Guild Socialism brings against the National Guilds move- 
ment, and by the same token levels against our industrial 
system as a whole, is that it tends to put a premium upon 
amount of output—increased production, which the exponents 
of modern industrialism, together with most of its enemies, 
assume without argument to be the summum bonum of in- 
dustrial activity. Contrariwise, the minority Guild Socialists 
maintain that increased production is not necessarily a good, 
but in most cases is an unmitigated evil: they not only trace 
to the mad scramble to increase production the present war, 
since Germany in 1914 was faced with over-production and 
must therefore secure a wider market, which she erroneously 
thought could be had only under actual political and military 
domination, but also predict future wars if the present over- 


*For a delightful picture, perhaps too roseate, of medieval craft relations, 
the reader is referred to Janssen’s monumental History of Germany at the 
Close of the Middle Ages, which depicts almost ideal relationships as existing 
inside the industrial group, this being partly if not wholly housed under the 
master craftsman’s own roof. A soberer version of the matter may be found 
in the rather more critical account given by Ashley (English Economic His- 
tory and Theory), Cunningham (English Industry and Commerce), Seligman, 
Brentano, and a number of other English and Continental scholars. Kropot- 
kin, the Russian reformer, in his Mutual Aid, would rather seem to side with 
Jannsen. A more popular account in narrative form is Lamprey, In the Days 
of the Gild. Valuable information as to the status and general well-being 
of the medieval artisan may also be found in Thorold Rogers’ Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages. A study of these writers will show (cf. also Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Histcry of Trade Unionism, Ch. 1) that the medieval analogue 
or prototype of the modern trade union is to be found not in the craft gild 
as such, which was an association of master craftsmen, but in the associations 
or protective unions of journeymen: these last, while being under the wage- 
relation with their employers on the one hand had, it must be remembered, 
despite certain restrictions increasing as the Middle Ages drew to a close, far 
more opportunity to rise to the status of master craftsman than the modern 
workman in the ranks has of becoming a salaried official, much less manager 
of an industrial concern —Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., caution against 
making too much of the frequently assumed independence of the medieval 
journeymen’s associations as vs. the masters’ (craft) gilds, calling attention 
to the fact that the membership of these journeymen’s “unions included men 
of known rank and wealth: this view is maintained as against Ashley, op. cit., 
Bk. II, Ch. II. Many of the contemporary documents, however (which the 
modern reader may find reproduced in Bland, Brown, and Tawrey, English 
Economic History and Theory: Select Documents), would seem to sub- 
stantiate Ashley’s view of the frequent “insurgence” of the journeymen’s 
groups—in this respect foreshadowing the aggressive activities of the modern 
trade unions and the more recent Syndicalist organizations. 
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productive tendency goes on unchecked. To the minority 
“Industrial. Cuildsman it is the machine and not the employer 
ism” and which appears as the arch foe of the worker; in 
“capitalism” other words it is industrialism even more than 
capitalism which must be checked. To this group the machine 
is the modern juggernaut which is crushing us all beneath its 
wheels: to change the figure slightly, it has set a pace which 
may result in complete social disaster.* 


The only way to overcome this tendency is frankly to 
reverse the process, to acknowledge that increased production 
does not necessarily mean the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and to re-educate the public to demand the neces- 
sities rather than the luxuries of life. In the Middle Ages, 
says this group, there were proportionately as many mouths 
to feed by as many hands as there are today. Why cannot 
modern society subsist on the same basis as the Middle Ages, 
on the basis mainly of hand labor? This would mean a sim- 
plification of all our tastes, of our life as a whole, which may 
be unpalatable to those who have become accustomed to the 
good things of this earth, but which is at least deep-rooted 
in all our Christian history and should receive some consid- 
eration from the contemporary Church if it is not utterly to 
fail in its duty to society. The simple life has been preached 
The need of in individual terms; it is high time it were 
simplification preached in social and national if not in world 
terms. In the face of the dire need of so many millions of 
our fellow-men, whether in Central Europe, or in India, or 
in darkest Africa, where famine and pestilence are taking 
their toll day after day, week after week, and month after 
month in numbers hitherto unknown, is it not incumbent upon 
the Church to preach as never before simplicity of life in 
order partly that our fellow-men may have what we exces- 
sively consume and partly that in the process of supplying 
life’s necessities to a suffering world, the workers engaged 
in the process may themselves not be speeded beyond human 
endurance? The unprecedented need would seem to involve 


*According to recent testimony, the workers, notably in England, are 
“sick and tired” of the cry “increased production”: during four years of war 
they have been “speeded” to the limit, and balk at any further overstrain in 
the interests of private profit (cf. Gleason in the Survey, discussing the pro- 
posed British Industrial Parliament). 
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still more extensive machinery and increased productivity, but 
if we were all content to live simply and all willing to do our 
share, industry might be reorganized on something like the 
medieval basis, with smaller industrial groups sustaining 
closer personal and therefore it is to be hoped, more friendly 
relations, when great industrial and financial corporations 
with their overpowering momentum and de-humanized ma- 
chinery have been superseded by business in the interest of 
the people.* 

Something of this kind is what is really involved in the 
National Guild movement if we would understand it from 
all sides and, so conceived, it would seem to offer much hope 
and much promise for a better ordered industrial future. 


8 
The Co- There remains for consideration a movement 
operative which received merely incidental consideration in 


movement the Commission’s last triennial report—a move- 


ment less dramatic and spectacular because less militant than 
those previously considered, but one which possibly offers 
more constructive suggestion and more hopefulness for the 
future than any of the others: it represents a flank, rather 
than a frontal, attack on the present industrial order. 

The Co-operative movement is now three-quarters of a 
century old and has enjoyed a steady, and in recent years, 
particularly during the war,f an almost sensationally rapid 
development from comparatively humble beginnings in the 
Rise and now famous experiment of the Rochdale Pioneers 
Progress in 1844. The movement owes its beginning to 

*The waste of human time and energy in the production of the “glitter- 


ing superfluities of peace” has been strikingly pointed out by Professor Lea- 
cock of Montreal in the N. Y. Times (Aug. 31, 1919). 


+“For 40 years before the war the rate of increase in the membership 
had been five times as great as the rate of increase in population and during 
the war this rate has doubled” (U, S. Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919). 


e account in the text is based largely upon two or three recent books : 
Hardis” Co-operation, the Hope of the Consumer (1918)—a collaborative 
work which gives not only a clear account of the merits of co-operation and 
an analysis of its methods, but also valuable summaries of its historical 
development and an indication of promise for the future; Woolf, Co-op- 
eration and the Future of Industry (1918), which discusses the movement as 
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an effort on the part of wage-workers with small incomes to 
buy the commodities of daily life at lower prices than those 
charged by capitalistically owned and operated stores. Be- 
ginning with some flannel weavers in Rochdale,* Lancashire, 
England, on the date previously mentioned, the movement 
after some vicisitudes proved so successful that it was imi- 
tated by other workers in Lancashire and Yorkshire. “By 
1851 there were 151 co-operative stores in the north of 
England and the midlands of Scotland, but few had 50 mem- 
bers’—a defect which has in recent years been entirely 
overcome! Not only, however, did the movement spread to 
these various communities and later all over Great Britain and 
Tn Grent the Continent and still more recently in America, 
Britain but the content of the scheme has been steadily 
expanded. The Rochdale pioneers sold at first only four 
commodities, their store being open two nights of the week. 
Before long they added other commodities and began ex- 
periments in actual production, which were attended with 
similar success. Today co-operative production includes not 
only food but clothing, utensils of various kinds, drugs, cigars 
and tobacco, paint, varnish, hardware, tin plate and various 
other commodities, in order to supply which the present 
British Co-operative Society, as also that of Scotland, owns 
creameries, tallow, oil and bacon factories, tea plantations, 
fruit farms, etc., all over the world and maintains foreign 
buying depots in many of the chief cities of the globe.t The 
exemplified in the consumers’ co-operative societies of urban and industrial 
communities; Aves, Co-operative Industry (1907). Mention may also be 
made of the following: Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), The Co-opera- 
tive Movement in Great Britain; Katharine Webb, Industrial Co-operation; 
Holyoake, History of Co-operation (2 volumes) ; Fay, Co-operation at Home 
and Abroad; Hartley Withers, Poverty and Waste; G. W. Russell (“AE”), 
Co-aperation and Nationality; Coulter, Co-operation among Farmers; Tufts, 
The Ethics of Co-operation. Reference should also be had to the pamphlet 
publications, including a monthly magazine, of the Co-operative League of 
America (2 West 13th Street, New York City). Various contemporary 
references to the progress of the movement may also be found in magazines 
and the daily press. A convenient and valuable summary of this world-wide 
movement, though with special reference to the United States, may be found 


in the Monthly Labor Review of the Department of Labor (March, 1919, 


pp. 132 ff.); recent English developments are summarized in the issue of 
June, 1919, pp. 121 ff. 


*The charter of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Society is reproduced 
by Woolf, op. cit., p. 24. 


+Cf. the following testimony from Miss Margaret Bondfield, representa- 
tive of the National Federation of Women Workers of England at the last 
annual convention (June, 1919) of the A. F. of L., and member of the newly 
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movement also has more recently developed its own banking 
and investment facilities, with such success that at the close 
of 1915 the deposits of the (English) Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society (the “C. W.S.”) amounted to nearly £8,000,- 
000, while in the following year total deposits and with- 
drawals aggregated nearly $1,500,000,000.* This society 
has also added a health insurance section which in 1913 had 
165,000 members. A similar story on a smaller scale might 
be told of the Scottish Wholesale Society. In Ireland co- 
operation has taken rather the agricultural form because of 
local conditions—involving the co-operative buying of sup- 
plies and tools, co-operative creameries and the beginnings 
of co-operative distribution, i.e., the marketing of farm 
produce.t In the United Kingdom as a whole, the latest 
available figures (1914) show a total membership for the 
movement, including both men and women, of about 3,- 
500,000, grouped in about 3700 individual and mainly 
autonomous local societies. 


On the Continent co-operation has made remarkable 
though not, save possibly in Russia, quite such rapid progress. 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Turkey, Holland, Spain, 


appointed Joint Industrial Council of Great Britain (Section 4, ante); “We 
expect to control prices by becoming the largest purchasers, and that very 
soon. We are already strong enough to control the price of tea, because we 
are the biggest buyers; we own not only ships for bringing the tea to Eng- 
land, but also tea plantations. We are not yet in control of flour, but advanc- 
ing toward it” (N. Y. Times, June 29, 1919). 


*Co-operative banking in England, says Miss Margaret Bondfield, “re- 
ceived its impetus, characteristically, out of a strike. It was a miners’ strike. 
The trade union money and the mine employers’ money were deposited in 
the bank. The bank refused to advance the strikers their money promptly, 
with the purpose, it was charged, of helping the employers. The strikers 
turned to the Co-operative; the money was advanced on the pledge of the 
men. Later the trade union money was withdrawn from the bank and 
deposited in the Co-operative. Now $40,000 a week is being deposited in the 
Co-operative banks.” 


+Irish co-operation, under the leadership of Sir Horace Plunket, G. W. 
Russell, and others, has done more for the economic regeneration of the 
island than any other single force. This was true largely of Denmark and 
Belgium before the war. 


tThese figures are taken from Harris, op. cit.; Woolf, op. cit., p. 7, gives 
the number of individual societies as 1400. It should be noted that the mem- 
bers are mainly heads of societies, which would mean that one-third of the 
population of the British Isles is now related to the movement, or benefiting 
by it (cf. Miss Margaret Bondfield, N. Y. Times, Juné 29, 1919). Recent 
figures which place the annual business done by the British co-operative 
societies at nearly $1,000,000,000 show a saving to co-operators of about 
$100,000,000, of which about $65,000,000 is returned as cash dividends to 
members” (U. S. Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919). 
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Sweden, all have their individual chapters to add to the total 
In Germany history of this significant movement. In Belgium, 
and Austria the frightful conditions of the past four years 
have naturally retarded co-operation, but some progress has 
been made. In Germany, despite the original effort of official- 
dom to discourage the movement* —an effort which was 
abandoned when ‘‘the war proved the value of the [co-op- 
erative] stores to the nation”—in 1914 there were over 
1,700,000 co-operatives, representing since 1902 an increase 
of two hundred per cent., while sales by millions of francs 
show an increase of 247 per cent. The local society of 
Hamburg at about the same time had 79,000 members, that 
of Leipsig 65,000, while Breslau with 100,000 was at that 
time the largest local co-operative society in the world.t To 
Germany is due the invention of co-operative banks on the 
Raiffeisen plan, founded by that gentleman in 1849-62 as 
democratic associations whosé membership “combined to 
borrow money on their joint responsibility and then lend it 
out among themselves for a slightly increased interest’’—a 
boon to hopelessly indebted people. Qualifications for par- 
ticipation in this mutual scheme are moral as well as eco- 
nomic: a man must be both virtuous and industrious. In 
January, 1913, there were over 16,000 such banks and credit 
societies with a combined capital of $650,000,000 and de- 
posits of $570,000,000. ‘“They have wrought utmost good in 
improving the conditions of German agricultural classes.” 
Their success is due largely to insistence on punctuality of 
payment as a moral duty.{ 

*“Before the war civil service employees were liable to dismissal if they 
became members of co-operative societies. As a result of the maintenance of 
standard prices by the societies during the food panic, however, the govern- 


ment removed the restriction as to membership of government employees” 
(U. S. Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919, p. 141). 


+The figures are from Gide, Les Societes Co-operatives de Consumma- 
tion, quoted by Harris, op. cit. In 1916 the Hamburg local had 99,000 and the 
Berlin 100,000 members. The total sales of the German societies do not bulk 
as large as those of the English, being limited mainly to groceries, whereas, 
as indicated above, the English societies sell practically all kinds of com- 
modities. German co-operation, however, has begun to enter the field of 
production, including baking, bottling, and milling. 


tAnother form of co-operative bank, preceding the Raiffeisen, was the 
Schulze-Delitzsch type, which was intended primarily for the industrial and 
better-to-do classes. “They loaned only to members: required security and 
loaned only for short periods; are not limited in territory and are very 
different from the Raiffeisen banks and not so strictly co-operative, though 
classed as such” (Harris, op. cit.). 
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The majority of German workers’ co-operatives are ‘“‘fed- 
erated in the Central Union and middle-class co-operatives 
in the General Union’’—the former being Socialistic, the latter 
more conservative in attitude towards governmental matters. 
The most recent estimates give a total membership of 
2,000,000. In Austria, after encountering in the ante-bellum 
period the same governmental opposition as in Germany, the 
movement, which had previously been confined in the main 
to Raiffeisen banks and agricultural societies, has since the 
war developed on the distributive side—the total membership 
being now about one million larger than in Germany. In 
1916 it had even, at the government’s solicitation, organized 
“co-operatively several hundred thousand government work- 
ers in munition and other factories” for purposes of greater 
production.* In Hungary, notably, since the proletarian 
revolution following the armistice, agricultural co-operation 
has apparently made rapid strides.f 


In Russia the progress of co-operation, though significant 
before the war, has since its outbreak been almost startling— 
as a result largely of the service rendered by the various 
local societies in reorganizing the industrial chaos precipitated 
In Russia by the conflict. Whereas in 1905 there were 
fewer than 2,000 locals, in 1917 there were over 46,000, the 
membership having risen from 9,000,000 in 1914 to 13,- 
000,000 at the beginning of 1917, representing with the 
families of the members one-third of the entire population. 
The largest local, the Moscow Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
which in 1898 included only 18 locals, in 1914 included 
1,260 with a turnover of $5,000,000 and a total membership 
of 65,000. The total yearly turnover of all Russian co-opera- 
tives in 1913 was $150,000,000. In 1918 the total turnover 
of all Russian Co-operative Unions was about $1,600,000,000 
on a capital stock of $46,000,000; the membership was 
20,000,000, including 50,000 “locals” and 300 “regional 
unions,” the number of industrial plants 5,000, and of em- 


*Monthly Labor Review (March, 1919, p. 142). 
+The New Republic (July 9, 1919), quoting the London Daily Herald. 
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ployees 50,000.* Of a total population of over 77,000,000 
in thirty-three provinces of “Soviet”? Russia more than 58,- 
000,000 are served by co-operatives.t The Russian co-opera- 
tive movement is entirely democratic and, according to a 


recent authority, has not been hindered but stimulated by the 
revolution. { 


French co-operation has taken the character largely of 
agricultural production, in which field the French movement 
leads the world through the agency of the Syndicats Agri- 
coles—“combinations of farmers largely for the purchasing 


: iene Co-operatives in Russia,” issued by the New York office (cf. notef, 
infra). 


+Russian Co-operation (April, 1919). 


tHarris, op. cit. This volume was published in March, 1918. The rela- 
tions between the Bolshevik régime and the Co-operatives have not been 
wholly friendly, the Soviet government having attempted to include co-opera- 
tive property in its general decree abolishing private ownership. Unable to 
enforce this special provision of the edict, and finding its own economic and 
industrial organization breaking down and the Co-operatives obdurate when 
its representatives attempted to buy raw materials from them, “the Moscow 
Central Bureau of Economy of the Soviet Republic officially requested the 
co-operatives to take over and manage the factories and industries, not for 
the Government, but as co-operative institutions.” (Carl W. Ackerman in the 
N. Y. Times, May 18, 1919—quoting a representative of the Russian So- 
cieties). This is taken as the first serious defeat of the revolutionary 
administration, while the Co-operative movement is stronger than ever and 
now has agents in London and New York (136 Liberty Street) for the 
purchase of raw materials and manufactured articles, which “will be con- 
signed to the unions, so that no possible benefit can come to the Bolsheviki, 
either directly or indirectly’ (Ackerman, l.c.). The Co-operatives “are in a 
position today where they can be of immense assistance to a League of 
Nations in its reconstruction work in Russia. And from the present indica- 
tions it appears as if the newly organized world society of Governments will 
seek to co-operate with the consumers’ societies after the Peace Treaty is 
signed in Paris.” One of the official documents bearing on the relations be- 
tween the Russian Co-operatives and the Soviets—the “Resolution on Co- 
operative Organizations passed by the All-Russian Congress of the Economic 
Councils’—is reproduced in the official organ of the unions, The Russian 
Co-operator, (April, 1919, p. 59), which may be secured through the New 
York bureau noted above. It should be noted that the Soviet censorship has 
till recently prevented the facts in this case from getting abroad: they come 
now from the Co-operatives’ agents. On relations between the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the co-operatives cf. also William Hard’s article in the New 
Republic (July 30, 1919), commenting ironically on an unauthorized declara- 
tion of the Co-operatives in favor of Kolchak. The rapid growth of the 
Russian movement as contrasted with other countries is indicated by the fol- 
lowing comparative table (the figures representing numbers of societies) : 


Year Russia England Germany France Japan Italy 
1865 1 800 200 1 i 2 
1874 353 1,500 


980 Pen cee 1,013 
1917 39,752 12,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 9,000 
(From The Co-operatives in Russia, a pamphlet issued by the New York 


office.) On recent co-operative progress in Russia cf. an article in the Survey 
(Apr. 26, 1919). 
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In France _ of fertilizers and farm requisites.”* In a quarter 
century’s growth they have secured some hundreds of thou- 
sands of members, have developed other co-operative asso- 
ciations, including 2,000 agricultural banks, butter factories, 
oil-pressing, wine-pressing, and threshing societies, an equal 
number of cheese making societies, and 8,000 mutual in- 
surance companies. French progress in co-operative distribu- 
tion, on the other hand, has been hindered by rivalry between 
the bourgeoisie and the Socialist movement. The tendency 
in France, moreover, as distinct from that of England, is 
toward decentralization—more societies with fewer members. 
Despite the ravages of war the movement has made prog- 
ress. 

A distinctive phase of co-operation may be found in 
Italy, which has reversed the ordinary process whereby capi- 
tal has hired labor and has shown how labor may hire capital 
for the purpose of public works and engineering enterprises.t 
This has been accomplished through a co-operative labor 
In Italy group (Societa di Lavoro) under which the 
workingmen contract for their own labor and undertake large 
public and private contracts such as the building of railroads 


*“The Syndicats Agricoles which are not technically co-operative societies 
but are rather trade-unions of cultivators have a large membership and have 
led to the formation of a large number of true co-operatives. Co-operative 
production in France differs from that of England in that it is rare that any- 
one is admitted to membership who does not belong to the trade. Producers’ 
societies are engaged in a great variety of industries but sell little to the 
distributive societies, the Government buying many of their products. State 
loans are made to the rural loan banks and during the war the Government 
relied on the societies for the distribution of certain foods and other neces- 
sities, and also loaned the wholesale society money to start co-operative 
restaurants” (U. S. Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919, p. 142). 


+“In spite of the fact that nearly 30 per cent. of the co-operatives were 
in the invaded territory it was shown at their recent annual congress that 
their societies had increased from 900 in 1914 to 1,500 in 1917. Laws favor- 
able to co-operative societies were passed in 1917 by Parliament and credit 
of 2,000,000 francs ($386,000) authorized to the distributive societies. The 
office of agricultural reconstitution, during the summer and fall of 1917, 
founded agricultural co-operatives in 120 villages in the Departments of the 
Somme, Aisne, and Pas-de-Calais through the special mission of agricultural 
co-operation. These co-operatives included 8,000 people, a large proportion 
being farmers, and nearly 100,000 acres of land under cultivation. These 
societies were nearly all destroyed in the spring of 1918, but the mission is now 
trying to restore them and to create other co-operatives to stock them with 
farm implements and cattle. The twenty-million-dollar agricultural credit 
recently voted is being used in part to establish these co-operatives” (ibid.). 


tCf. on this Italian phase of the movement the report of the A. F. of L. 
mission to Italy in the published proceedings of the 1919 convention (June 


10). 
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and canals. Various societies of navvies, masons, bricklayers, 
stevedores, and others, without subscribing much capital but 
helped by their solidarity, have reclaimed marsh lands and 
constructed irrigation works, etc., as in Tripoli after the 
Italian conquest. But Italy has been receptive to all forms 
of co-operation, its total of 8,000 societies in 1915 being 
divided as follows: distributive, 2,283; agricultural, 1,317; 
public works, 2,086; fishing, 106. This represents a total 
gain since 1910 of about 3,000 societies and an increase in 
annual turnover in 1916 of $3,000,000, as compared with 
1913. 

Not to mention the progress of co-operation in the 
smaller and more backward nations of Europe, as well as in 
Asia, it may be noted that the movement has made compara- 
tively slow advance in the United States, though signs are 
not wanting that it is now on the upgrade in this country. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous form of the movement here 


In the are the building and loan societies, of which 
United there are now about 10,000, but at the last co- 
tates 


operative census this country stood eighteenth in 
a list of twenty-four nations. This does not mean that ex- 
periments in this field have been untried here. Since the end 
of the eighteenth century, “usually in times of business de- 
pression and unemployment” and chiefly among industrial 
workers, co-operative experiments have been numerous. Dis- 
regarding sound principles in an endeavor to sell at cost and 
“linked up with some visionary theory or ideal which was 
in itself doomed to failure,” these experiments, including 
even the series of stores established about 1850 by the Work- 
men’s Protective Union, proved abortive, as did also others 
following the Civil War, largely because of their failure to 
“hold to the Rochdale principles.” More recently, however, 
farmers’ distributive organizations* and co-operative buying 
associations have enjoyed on the whole a significant develop- 
ment. The latter type—representing the principle of consum- 
ers’ co-operation—also mainly involves the rural population, 
not more than one-quarter of its approximately one thousand 
stores being “controlled by industrial workers.” The Iowa 


*The Department of Agriculture in September, 1917, announced “5,462 
farmers’ organizations of all kinds with an annual” turnover of “more than 
$625,000,000.” 
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movement in this field “has suffered from disloyalty of mem- 
bers,’ whose allegiance to their stores is a sine qua non of 
success. The Oklahoma and Chicago movements are “very 
strongly Socialistic.” On the whole the “most strongly or- 
ganized co-operative federation in the country” is that of 
the Finnish Socialist Party,—including most of the 200,000 
Finns resident here,—with 150 societies, though the co-op- 
erative feature is really a pendent to Socialist “locals.” Other 
recent attempts at co-operation in this country are the Right 
Relationship (now the American Rochdale) League, the 
California Rochdale, the American Co-operative Organiza- 
tion Bureau, the Northwestern Co-operative League, and the 
more recent Non-Partisan League of Dakota. “At the recent 
co-operative convention held in Springfield, Ohio, plans were 
laid for the formation of a wholesale society; for a strong 
federation of co-operatives, only those following the Roch- 
dale idea to be admitted; and for extensive propaganda work 
throughout the country to be carried on mainly by means of 
the Co-operative League of America. This organization is 
formed for the purpose of promoting the knowledge of co- 
operative principles, encouraging the formation of co-opera- 
tive societies, and furnishing advice and guidance to newly 
formed co-operative groups.”* 

Summarizing the movement as a whole, according to 
Professor Gide, an eminent French authority, we find 
throughout the world 30,000 societies including 10,000,000 
members, each of which may be taken as representing a 
The move. family, which means that from 40,000,000 to 
ment asa 50,000,000 people are actively interested, while 
whole the annual sales run to $1,000,000,000. There 
are in the world at large 20,000 agricultural co-operative 
societies, from 50,000 to 60,000 credit co-operatives, and 
30,000 productive societies, mainly creameries. The Co-op- 

i i e para- 
eat paterk (io 4 the 1919 ciel Con f seapicat Socks, Work the 
“president of the Co-operative League of America astonished and encour- 
aged” his audience “by his statement that there are 3,000 registered co-opera- 
tive societies . . . in that organization” (Survey, June 21, 1919). Recently 
(September, 1919) the National Co-operative Association has announced that 
“distributive centers for food and clothing are to be opened in 36 eastern 
cities (New Republic, Sept. 10), and the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers is to establish a “chain of 


departmental mail order stores to handle necessities of life direct from pro- 
fuer and manufacturer to consumer” (N. Y. Tribune, Sept.. 12). 
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erative Alliance is the largest of all un-official world federa- 
tions.* Recently an International and Neutral Conference of 
Co-operatives, which adjourned on the day peace was signed, 
seriously considered means for forming an_ international 
wholesale society, details of which were to be worked out at 
a second conference in London during August of the current 
year. Significantly this “‘conference was the first to decide to 
resume international relations with the former belligerents, 
and to give them a place in the League of Nations which was 
created long before that of President Wilson—the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance.” ft 


From the above we may gain some idea not only of this 
significant movement but also of the variety of enterprises in 
which it has engaged.t It remains to note some of the rela- 
tions of the movement to industry as a whole. Perhaps the 
basic idea underlying the general movement is that of the 
possibility of a real union of producers and consumers, for 
the reason that, strictly speaking, practically every man and 
every woman is both producer and consumer.§ But this 
Producer and idea, implying a harmonious relation between the 
consumer working-class of producers and the middle-class 
of consumers, has not really materialized in practice: co-op- 
eration has remained to date a working-class movement.? 
This is not to be wondered at when we remember the historic 
origins of co-operation itself—the desire of working people 
to buy the commodities of life as cheaply as possible. Until 
the recent sensational rise in prices the middle class was not 
likely to be affected by the same motive, at least to the same 
degree, as the original Rochdale pioneers and their followers. 
The psychological explanation of the failure of the two 
classes to amalgamate into a movement which might seem to 
look toward that end has thus been indicated by a recent 
writer with perhaps more exactitude than charity: ‘The 
middle and professional and wealthy classes may be full of 
brotherly love, but they like to keep their brothers at a 


*The figures are quoted from Gide by Harris, op. cit. Other estimates 
of membership, etc., run even higher. 


{Lewis S. Gannett in the Survey, Aug. 9, 1919. 


tOn the history of the movement convenient reference may be made to 
Woolf, op. cit., Ch. II. §Woolf, op. cit., pp. 75-6. [Ibid, 99. 
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distance. To the middle-class man the privacy of the four walls 
of his house and all his ‘private affairs’ is [sic/] a fetish. To 
speak to a stranger is to him an always distasteful and a 
dangerous adventure. To be spoken to by a stranger is al- 
most always an impertinence. While the working-class man 
has a natural tendency to be a Socialist, a democrat and a 
co-operator, the other is essentially an individualist.” 

It is, in a word, this democratic tendency of the move- 
ment by contrast with the autocratic character of private 
production and distribution which brings it in line with the 
various other movements which we have considered above. 
Co-operation is obviously organized not with a view to profit, 
but with a view to saving money for the members, who at 
the same time get things at the lowest possible price and 
also receive a return in the form of dividends on the amounts 
of their respective purchases.* On the other hand, it is to 
be noted that Syndicalism, as a radical working-class move- 
ment, faults Co-operation as little better than capitalism 
itself.— By contrast with Syndicalism Co-operation, if tri- 
umphant, would not mean a victory over other classes but 
would, as one of its defenders and exponents has suggested, 
“imply merely a reconciliation of class interests . . . Co-op- 
eration . . . takes the community and organizes it for 
industrial purposes as a democracy of consumers. But one 
of the most pressing problems of modern industry is to 
reconcile the conflict of the interests of labor with those of 
employer and consumer.” This hints at some of the problems 
that the co-operative movement has had to face and also at 
its relations with organized labor as such. In the first place, 
as the co-operative societies developed the problem of their 
relations to their own employees became pressing. 


*The Rochdale plan has been thus clearly defined: “The chief difference 
between this and earlier attempts at co-operation is to be found in the method 
of dealing with profits. The earlier stores had divided these either according 
to capital or else equally among members, but under the Rochdale plan 
dividends are paid each quarter to each member in proportion to his pur- 
chases. Membership, which usually begins with the first payment of 25 cents 
on the share of stock, is secured by purchase of one share, while the ‘one 
man, one vote’ principle is adhered to, thus differentiating the plan from all 
stock ownership and capitalistic enterprises. No credit is allowed and goods 
are sold at usual retail prices, but a special effort is made to sell unadulterated 
goods and to give full measure. . . . A proportion of their profits is usually 
set aside for educational and recreational purposes” (U. S. Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1919, p. 139). 


TWoolf, op. cit. tWoolf, 64. 
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It was indeed this fact that the co-operatives must per- 
force become wage-payers that formed part of the ground 
of the Syndicalist complaint just noted.* Three and a half 
million working-class people, suddenly finding themselves in 
the position of employers to 135,000 workers, were com- 
pelled to consider the interests of their own employees.{ It 
Cecperatee would be natural to expect that such a movement 
labor founded on such principles would make it a point 
problems of giving its employees the best pay and work- 
ing conditions possible, and in the large this is what has 
really happened. Co-operators as employers have had to 
consider the question of trade union conditions and have 
indeed usually accepted them, in this way furnishing an enter- 
ing wedge for the extension of trade union conditions to 
private employers. In the heated controversy over recogni- 
tion of the union the co-operatives have played an honorable 
and an important part. Not only have they almost universally 
recognized the union, they have even in most cases compelled 
their employees to become union men, thus helping to give 
labor in general the upper hand in the struggle with the employ- 
ing class. It is in fact the practical identity of interests of the 
co-operative movement and trade unionism, not only in the 
economic but in the social and political fields, that led be- 
fore the war to a very natural attempt to amalgamate the 
two movements. The effort then made failed, but since the 
outbreak of the war it has been found possible to unite the 
movements through a fusion of the reorganized British 
Labor Party and the British Trades Union Congress with 


the British Co-operative movement.{ This amalgamation has 
*Woolf, 64. 
The statement applies to England. 


tSocial Service Bulletin issued by the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, December, 1918. Cf. Arthur Henderson, Aims of Labor, p. 35; Kel- 
logg and Gleason, British Labor and the War; Woolf, Ch. VI. Said Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, representing the English women’s trade-union movement 
at the A. F. of L. convention (1919), with reference to reports in the 
American press that the first two of the above organizations were not on 
friendly terms: “That is an entirely erroneous impression. The position 
is this: There are certain trades unions affiliated to the Congress that do not 
belong to the British Labor Party. The two most prominent are the Brass 
Workers’ Union . . . and the Seamen’s Union. . . . They brought forward 
in the Trades Union Congress a resolution to the effect that a trade union 
labor party should be formed which should be under the control of the 
Trades Union Congress. The London Society of Compositors then moved 
an amendment, which was, in effect, to declare that the Congress would 
loyally co-operate with the Labor Party and strongly deprecating any attempts 
at disruption.” 
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not taken place without considerable opposition from within 
the co-operative movement by those who, unlike their fellow 
co-operators on the Continent, held to the tradition that 
the movement must be open to all comers irrespective of 
creed or politics.* Despite this opposition, however, the 
combination is a fait accompli; it has a total membership, 
“allowing for overlapping of membership,” of close on 
7,000,000 families, ‘and has advertised its intention of 
dominating production, consumption, and distribution in 
Britain.” } 

The movement has also certain further relations with 
other labor movements, especially in England. Take the mat- 
ter of strikes. For a time one English co-operative union, 
including some 70,000 to 75,000 members, had no provision 
for strike action and adopted such provision only in order to 
escape charges brought against it by the more militant trade 
unions. In the case of their own employees, machinery has 
been used to settle disputes before strikes occur, but unfor- 
tunately the machinery has not always been effective and 
more elaborate plans have recently been devised to achieve 
the purpose. The co-operatives have also had to face such 
problems as bonuses, profit-sharing, etc., but the feeling has 
eventually been that these devices cannot, even inside the 
co-operative movement, or perhaps all the less so for that 
reason, take the place of increased wages where necessary in 
justice to the workers.t A great part of Co-operation’s inner 
problems indeed have been due to its enforced competition 
as a new movement with established capitalism: it could not 
afford to pay such wages, for instance, as would increase the 
cost of its products and commodities offered for sale beyond 
prices set by individual or capitalist employers; else the erst- 
while patrons of the Co-operatives would follow the in- 
grained human tendency to buy as cheaply as possible and 
leave their own societies stranded. Another interesting link 


*Woolf, Ch. VI. 


+Partly as an offset to the Federation of British Industries, representing 
a capitalization of $20,000,000,000 (N. Y. Tribune, July 18, 1919). The British 
Labor Party alone, ninety-nine per cent. of whose membership are trade 
unionists, now numbers somewhat over 3,000,000—a gain of nearly one 
hundred per cent. during the war! “At the recent general election it polled 
a vote of 2,244,945”—as against the “highest previous vote” of 505,690 
(Arthur Gleason in the Survey, Aug. 2, 1919). 


fWoolf, Ch. IV. 
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between the co-operative movement and trade unionism is 
to be found in the gradual development within the movement 
of work-shop committees not only in England but in Germany 
also. This would seem to be but a logical application of a 
principle which has been commending itself, as already 
noted, as an effective device for insuring a rapprochement 
between labor as represented in the trade union movement 
and individual employers: certainly co-operatives would be 
expected to make similar provision for dealing with their 


own employees.* 
It may be noted in passing that co-operative enterprises 


as a whole offer a convenient refutation to the charge some- 
times made against the working class that in their folly they 
would eliminate capital. It would scarcely seem necessary 
The question to point out that no worker in his senses would 
of capital dream that he or his fellows could get along 
without some accumulated (individual or collective) reserve 
stock. Even out and out proletarian production would be 
faced with the necessity of maintaining a reserve not only to 
enable workers to set up industry but to subsist until their pro- 
duction is finished.{| What the co-operator as such objects 


*Cf. Woolf, 85-86. 

tA striking instance of the popular failure to discriminate between the 
workers’ attitudes to capitalism and capital may be found in an editorial in 
the N. Y. Times (Aug. 10, 1919), where the unfounded assumption is made 
that only under capitalism could there be any capital. The workers want 
capital, but under collective control. The stock objection that capital can be 
accumulated only under the goad of private self-interest (taken by such 
critics as necessarily implying capitalism) ought to be ruled out of court by 
even an ostensibly Christian world as flying in the face of Christianity’s 
basic altruism. The argument respecting “capital,” however, revolves about 
the still more fundamental question of property quite as much as about that 
of industrial organization. On this basic problem the attitude of the leaders 
of the early and even the medieval Church would be found to be quite out 
of accord with that of their modern successors, who should not be assumed 
to be right without some examination of the evidence. Reference need be 
made here only to the striking volume edited by Bishop Gore—Property: Its 
Duties and Its Rights (see also infra, Appendix A: The Historic Attitude of 
the Church). 

~The Austrian economist Boehm-Bawerk, already quoted, has worked 
out a formula to the effect that any body of producers—and this is equally 
true whether of private or proletarian production—must have on hand be- 
fore initiating a productive process sufficient reserve to carry them through 
a period of time equivalent to “half the production period plus half the usual 
stage period’—a “stage” being that part of the process of production during 
which the article is in the hands of a given workman or group—.c., before it 
passes to another worker or group. If the production period were five 
months and the stage period one month, the workers taken together would 
subsistence for three months (Positive Theory of Capital, Bk. VI, Ch. 
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to is not capital but capitalism, and in this he is at one with 
other industrial movements already discussed. Indeed the 
co-operative dividend, representing the return to the co-op- 
erator upon his purchases, has been called “‘one of the few 
practical methods of cutting the claws of capital and so of 
preventing its interference with the free working of a demo- 
cratic organization of industry.” 


Another relation of Co-operation to other movements, 
though this constitutes a point of conflict rather than of con- 
tact, is with State Socialism or official. Collectivism, which is 
by some considered preferable to voluntary Co-operation, 
though there are not lacking defenders of Co-operation who 
maintain that this very voluntary character of the movement 
Co-operation Offers more hope for its future than compulsory 
vs. State State Socialism, whether involving enterprises by 
Socialism = 4 municipality or a national government.* Fin- 
ally it may be noted, in the words of a writer already drawn 
upon, that the capacity of the movement “‘to solve industrial 
problems on a large scale depends upon its power of appeal- 
ing to all classes of the community” and “still more upon 
the range of its industrial operations.”+ In this connection 
it must be remembered that the potentiality of the co-opera- 
tive movement, so long as it remains a working-class move- 
ment, must be largely determined by the size of its 
members’ incomes, which are not ordinarily large! But the 
fact that the movement has already achieved such consider- 
able progress all over the world makes it a formidable claim- 
ant for serious, if not favorable, consideration by those who 
are in any way interested in setting forward the well-being 
of the large body of our working population and, by indirec- 
tion, of our society as a whole. “In its wider sense co-opera- 
tion means that life may be best ordered by substituting for 
the competition where each seeks the interest of himself and 
his family, mutual help by which each individual consciously 
strives for the good of society in general. . . . It seems to 
be true . . . that when the movement loses sight of the 
ideal of education and mutual help which usually character- 


*Woolf, Ch. V. The dangers of State Socialism have been indicated in 
the text, ante, 


+Woolf, 101. 
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izes it the loyalty among members which is essential to the 
success of co-operative enterprises is usually lacking.”* 


Relation of In considering and attempting to understand 
the forsee these various movements in industry it must be 
Toipolitices borne in mind that they have been rendered pos- 
the Maer ar sible—and necessary—only because of a new 
anutary” attitude toward the political organization—the 
state state—which is at the same time due to a grow- 
ing appreciation that in large areas of modern life the state 
has failed to function. The traditional “unitary” conception 
of the state, in 2 word, is giving way under the impact of 
forces which make that conception no longer adequate: in its 
place is coming the opposed notion of the “federal” state— 
not in the sense familiar to the American public as part of 
their own history, a sense in which the purely political idea 
still predominates, but in the sense of recognizing other 
than political forms and units as constituting legitimate 
methods and agencies of human association, either within or 
alongside of the state as such. In the empires of antiquity 
such forms of association, as representing interests likely to 
be at variance with those of the controlling class, were sev- 
erely repressed: in imperial Rome, for instance, only those 
groups (sodalicia) which the government considered innoc- 
uous — religious cults (except Christianity!), “beneficial” 
and social orders—were permitted: if they presumed, as did 
the Christian Church, to lift their head against the state, 
_ *U. S. Monthly Labor Review (March, 1919). “Co-partnership” produc- 
tion, though allied to co-operation in some instances, strictly should not be 
compared with it. “The co-partnership idea maintains that the workers 
actually employed in any industry, whether distributive or productive, should 
be partners with those who find the capital and those who buy the produce, 
and should share with them the profit, responsibilities and control. . . . The 
producers’ associations are formed to carry on their own industry on the 
co-partnership idea and dividends based on employees’ wages are not usually 
paid in cash but are credited to the employees as share capital. A combination 
of the consumers’ production and the labor co-partnership ideas is found in 
Scotland, where the co-operative production is nearly all carried on by 
consumers’ federations. The Labor Co-partnership Association exists for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of co-partnership in co-operation, but while 


this form of co-operation has not stood still, consumers’ co-operation is 
greatly in the ascendancy” (ibid). 
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they were promptly extinguished. The fact that the later 
empire took under its aegis certain “gilds” of workers does 
not contravene the foregoing contention: these “‘gilds’’ were 
merely operating arms of the government, used in its own 
interest to control labor and output.* 

With the break-up of the empire and temporary dissolu- 
tion of political organization, voluntary associations, after 
an interval of practical disintegration, acquired greater sig- 
nificance—as substitutes largely for the waning power of the 
state: men were now compelled to take their fortunes in their 
own hands. In this development both secular and religious 
forces were influential. The manor, representing a self- 
subsistent economic unit, the monastic group, likewise in origin 
self-supporting, the later merchant and craft gild—all found 
in the temporary chaos following the fall of Rome, and in- 
deed to the threshold of the modern era, a freedom which in 
the subsequent period of nation-states was viewed as inimical 
to an undivided authority and was effectually inhibited. Cen- 
tralized administration in France, under both monarchy and 
republic, has almost till the present been unfavorable to any 
group-autonomy, while in England, for instance, workers’ 
combinations were legally recognized only in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century,—after a century or more of extra- 
legal existence,—and in Germany the opposition of an au- 
tocratic bureaucracy to independent unofficial groups of citizens 
or workers has been notorious. 

Within the past few years, however, a striking change 
has been effected in the viewpoint both of the state and 
governmental authority as such and of the nascent “‘associa- 
tions”; the severity of the one has relaxed, the self-assertion 
of the other has been accentuated. Partly this is due to ab- 
stract speculations connected with recent philosophical as well 
as political tendencies; partly it is the result of social and 
economic forces which the state has been impotent to control. 
Metaphysical pluralismt has combined with practical sep- 
aratism to break up the “indivisible” sovereignty of the 

*Cf., ¢.g., Vinagrodoff in the Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. I, Ch. 
XIX. This relation between the late Roman gild and the state is analogous, 
in a measure, but with important reservations, to that of the late medieval 


gild to the state (cf. Appendix B). That the earlier Roman gilds or “unions” 
were not wholly subservient to the state has been indicated by historians. 


+As expounded by William James and others. 
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“unitary” state: the citizen’s allegiance to his government is 
now shared by the worker’s loyalty to his union, the capi- 
talist’s adherence to his board or trust, the devotee’s sub- 
scription to his cult. This phenomenon has indeed always 
been in evidence, but it has remained for today to emphasize 
a tendency ingrained in human nature to find the center of 
interest not so much in the large as in the small association. 
Under a new recognition of this quality of mankind sociology 
and statecraft are alike undergoing revision: the basis of 
human gregariousness—as of political combination—is no 
longer found in “society” as a whole, but in a smaller seg- 
ment of the circle. On the one hand the limitations of “ter- 
ritorial’” representation as the substructure of government are 
becoming obvious; on the other, the need is apparent of 
giving due voice to “occupational groups,’ to minorities, 
whether political or non-political, etc. A new school* has 
arisen to formulate a new system of political thought which 
shall envisage the totality of human interests and agglutina- 
tive tendencies and make due provision for each. 

All this but gives point to the various labor movements 
above considered: they are but so many expressions, more or 
less radical, of the workers’ conviction that the traditional 
state has not duly safeguarded their own interests and of 
their determination to perform that function for themselves 
in default of the state. The recently established British in-. 
dustrial parliament, the new (Syndicalistic) union of the 
French fonctionnaires (government employees), the American 
Federation of Labor, etc., are alike responses in different 
degrees to the same basic demand of workers throughout the 
world. Either, therefore, the theory and practice of state- 
craft must be so revised as to attend to the well-being of all: 
citizens—not of one favored class—or it must make way for 
more constructive methods of association—through groups, 
unions, syndicats—which shall enable workers in whatever 
country to register their convictions and their will. The 
modern state, as has been justly remarked,t is no more 


*F.g., Laski, Croly, Follett in America; Figgis, Barker, Graham Wallas 
in England; Duguit in France; Jellinek in Germany, etc. 


fLaski, Authority in the Modern State (quoted in a review in the Nation, 
July 5, 1919). 
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sacrosanct than any other secular institution: it must stand or 
fall on the basis of its achievement for the common good. 


10 


cn ene: For the observer of recent movements and 
not wages, tendencies of the workers quite misses the point 
hours and 3s ; : 
conditions, if he interprets them as centering about what 
but status— have been the traditional foci of labor unrest— 
involving di . 
rien’ ask isturbances and disputes—for the past century. 
work and Modern movements in industry, in a word, can- 
. not be correctly apprehended in terms merely of 
wages, hours and conditions of toil as representing the 
summa bona of the contemporary wage-worker. As must be 
clearly seen from the preceding exposition, it is not these that 
the workers are seeking, especially on the other side of the 
Atlantic (whatever the situation may be here),* so much as 
a substantial improvement in their general status. It is in- 
deed part of the American tradition that there are no classes 
in this country, and as compared with the social stratifications 
in Europe this may be true; but the practical fact is that 
under modern industrial conditions there are classes here, 
however our enthusiasts for political democracy may re- 
pudiate the statement. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
a growing and substantial section of the workers of the 
world are convinced that their present status is at least semi- 
servile if not wholly so. Other sections of society may not 
like to admit it, but the wage-workers are asking themselves 
how their condition compares with that of the feudal 
serf or the chattel slave, and their answer to this query is by 
no means favorable. The widespread insurgence of workers 
*Organized labor in America is still lagging behind its European col- 
leagues in the sense that it is still concentrating its attention upon specific 
amelioration of the worker’s lot through the more primitive trade union 
practices of collective bargaining and trade agreements. The ingrained 
conservatism, if not reactionism, of the A. F. of L. under its present lead- 
ership was strikingly manifest at its last annual convention (June, 1919). Cf., 
é.g., on this matter Charles P. Sweeney in the Nation (June 28, 1919); John 
A. Fitch in the Survey (July 5); and an editorial comment in the Dial 
(June 28). The generally recognized need of more progressive action by 
American organized labor is well indicated by George P. West in the Na- 


tion (April 19, 1919) and by Charles Merz in the New Republic (June 
7); cf. also an editorial “Why a Labor Party?” in the same journal (April 
26). 
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today is due to this very perception and to a growing de- 
termination to undo this condition if possible, and to raise 
themselves to something like equality with those who now 
employ them—meaning thereby that they shall have the same 
opportunity to govern their lives and their labor in accordance 
with their own desires and ultimate well-being which they now 
see the employing class to be in possession of. As just hinted, 
it is not a question of whether their view of the situation is 
shared by those outside their ranks; it is a question rather 
of what they themselves feel about it; but no conscientious 
thinker who is at all-familiar with the situation can deny in 
the face of patent facts that the workers’ contention is largely 
right and that something must be done in the way of an 
effective answer. 


It is not only that the worker insists upon a substantial 
measure of, if not entire, industrial democracy. This term 
has almost been discredited in recent months by its facile 
application to all kinds of industrial experiments and pro- 
grams which at the same time leave the control effectively 
in the hands of the present employers. Such proposals or 
devices, however they may masquerade under the name of 
“industrial democracy,” the workers are in increasing num- 
bers repudiating, insisting that they will not be satisfied until 
they have at least an equal share in control of the industries 
in which they are engaged. To answer that this is utterly 
impracticable because the workers are not now competent to 
manage their industries, is to judge the workers by their 
actual rather than by their potential faculties, which they 
justly assert can be trained only as they have opportunities 
to apply them to administrative and managerial functions. 
cs, , It may well be that for a time at least workers 

e workers’ . : 

capacity for in control of an industry would have to depend 
epee ote upon the trained direction and expert advice of 
unctions . 

those who have been their employers or actual 
directors, but the experience of history shows in the large 
that those who are charged with responsibility ultimately 
prove themselves capable and worthy of it. It must not be 
forgotten for instance that the pretensions of the middle- 
class business man or bourgeois—the original political demo- 
crat—to ability to govern himself were at first met with 
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the same kind of objection from the party then in control— 
the feudal baronage and titled aristocracy. History may well 
repeat itself in recording the successful assertion by the 
workers of their right to control their industry and their no 
less successful direction of it.* 


But even granted that the workers were in control of 
their own labor or industrial activity, this would not be the 
final goal of their efforts but only a means to the end. As 
has been well pointed out by a recent writert—and his tes- 
timony is corroborated by that of others—the workers of 
England today, whatever may be true of this country, are 
motivated by a desire and a determination more or less con- 
stious to assert their freedom not only in industrial relations 
Leisure and but in their real lives, which are now so largely 
self-culture pre-empted by their actual labor. The long 
struggle for a short-working day, which has now won a vir- 
tual recognition from the general public that eight hours are 
sufficient for daily toil,t—and there are not wanting signs that 
the work day may be still further decreased,§—has mainly 


*Some interesting facts in reply, for instance, to the alleged failure in 
productiveness of Russian labor since the revolution are given by A. Somov, 
a member of the (Russian) People’s Commissariat of Industry, in the 
Nation (May 17, 1919)—a condensation of the author’s chapter contributed 
to an “official review of the administrative and economic activities of the 
Soviet government” to December, 1918 (published in Moscow). On the gen- 
eral subject of revolutionary economics in that country cf. Soviet Russia (a 
weekly published by the Russian Soviet Government Bureau in the U. S.— 
issues of June 21, 28, July 5, 12, 19, 26, Aug. 2, 9, 1919). Lord Leverhulme 
(cf. infra) has recently (The Six Hour Day) admitted the workers’ ability 
to manage their own industries. 


¢Norman Angell, The British Revolution and the American Democracy, 
Pt. II, Ch. IV; cf. Kellogg and Gleason, op. cit., and the Guild Socialists. 


t“Discussing the general introduction of the eight-hour day into Ger- 
many, Hansa sets forth conditions in other countries regarding hours of 
labor. In Australia the eight-hour day was introduced in 1856 ; in Russia. 
Hungary and Austria it has been adopted since the Revolution; in Switzer- 
land it is to be introduced in October. It was adopted by the French Senate 
in April, 1919. In England it already exists in many industries, and is likely 
soon to become general; it is also general in Italy. The exceptions are 
America and Japan. In the former a ten-hour day is general, but many 
industries have the eight-hour day. In Japan, where hours are longest, ten 
and twelve-hour days are general, and even seventeen hours without a Sun- 
day rest is not unknown.” (Nation, Aug. 23, 1919). Per contra, a private busi- 
ness information agency has recently stated (N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 15, 1919), 
that in this country the 10-hour day “has practically disappeared,” the 9-hour 
day “is being driven out,” and the 8-hour day (48-hour week) is “general. 


§The movement for a six-hour day has been approved in a recent volume 
by Lord Leverhulme, perhaps the leading industrial employer of England. 
The English miners have recently won a virtual six-hour day, and some 
radical bodies are demanding a five-hour day. The June, 1919, Convention of 
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this significance: that the workman who has for so long been 
but a tool of industry, working ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
hours a day,—perhaps longer, as in the case of train crews,— 
for seven days a week and fifty-two weeks per year, has not 
had the chance to develop his real and better self in terms of 
mental, moral, and spiritual worth. In this matter the Church 
must certainly take a vital interest, and if it is true to its 
inspiration cannot fail to side with the workers in their de- 
mand, now insistent, that they shall have opportunity for 
sufficient leisure to realize their personal worth in terms of 
manhood and womanhood. To answer that a shortening of 
the working day and a corresponding increase of leisure will 
but open the way for indolence, intemperance, and de- 
bauchery is but to admit that society as a whole will have to 
face the added responsibility of so interpreting life and its 
values that the extra hours taken from unnecessary toil may 
find legitimate occupation. That this is possible no one who 
has followed such movements as the community center, the 
growth of the public libraries, evening lectures and extension 
courses, and the use of Saturday half-holidays and Sundays 
for rational recreation can deny.* It behooves both Church 


the American Federation of Labor “favored the 44-hour week for all labor 
and extended the sympathy and support of the Federation to the miners and 
others now engaged in a campaign for the six-hour day” (John A. Fitch in 
the Survey, July 5, 1919). “The executive council . . . . was authorized to 
lend its full assistance to any organization which decides on shorter hours 
than the eight-hour day, with Saturday half-holiday, ‘no matter what these 
shorter hours may be’” (N. Y. Tribune, June 24). Even so backward a 
country as Spain has recently accorded the 48-hour week in certain industries 
(U. S. Labor Review, June, 1919): on recent industrial agitation in Spain 
cf. an illuminating article by Tyler Dennett in the New Republic (May 17, 
1919) and the platform of the Spanish Social Labor Party as summarized 
in the U. S. Monthly Labor Review (June, 1919, p. 58 f£.). Before the war 
the statement was made by an “efficiency” engineer that a four-hour day would 
be sufficient if work were properly and evenly distributed. Robert Smillie, 
head of the British miners, has been recently quoted as saying, “We could 
produce enough in less than a six-hour day if we were not producing to 
make millionaires” (Nation, Aug. 30). On the general history of the eight- 
hour agitation cf. the A. F. of L. encyclopedia (1919), pp. 10-13, 76-77, etc. 
The demand for the shorter work day, it may be remarked, is partly due to 
labor’s desire to lessen the danger of unemployment, particularly in “sea- 
sonal” trades, by lengthening the period of production (cf. L. K. Frank in 
the Dial, Sept. 6, 1919). Since the above was written a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the 8-hour movement by Dr. Stephen Bauer of Basel has appeared 
in the U. S. Monthly Labor Review (Aug., 1919). 


*A significant instance of the rational use of leisure by the worker is the 
(Oxford) University Tutorial Classes, whose “creation was chiefly due to 
the determination of a group of workingmen and women in 1907, at Roch- 
dale, to achieve study in their leisure hours, at the highest level possible. 
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and state, if they would seize the opportunity presented to 
them for a better-ordered future, to take measures which 
will insure both greater leisure for the worker and better use 
of his spare time. If this is not done there is not lacking 
evidence that the workers will take the future directly into 
their own hands, in which case those who have feared revo- 
lution will have mainly themselves to blame. 

In this connection, and as aiding an understanding of the 
issue here involved, it should be borne in mind that there are 
basically two kinds of workers, using the term in the broad 
sense—those who live in and for their work, and those who 
Two classes live by their work. The first class includes not 
of workers only practically all employers of labor but pro- 
fessional men, doctors, lawyers, ministers, teachers, etc.; 
though of course there are some exceptions who would have 
to be classed under the second category, which in turn includes 


They pledged themselves to attend on twenty-four evenings for two hours 
during each of three years, to write fortnightly essays, to do as much read- 
ing as possible, and generally to promote in every way the interests of the 
class.” The beneficial results of this bit of educational co-operation between 
the “universities and labor” have been little short of astounding (cf. Albert 
Mansbridge in the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1919). On recent educational 
aspirations especially of British labor cf. also Robert W. Bruére’s article, 
“The New Nationalism and Education,” in Harper's (July, 1919), and Arthur 
Gleason’s account of the British Labor Party’s Conference at Southport, June, 
1919 (Survey, Aug. 2, 1919). The following from the first of these articles is 
worthy of consideration in this connection and with reference to matters 
already discussed in this report: “We hear a great deal about the follies of 
‘dividing up,’ of expropriation, confiscation, and reckless plunder as the in- 
sensate craving of this modern Samson who, in a blind effort to free him- 
self, would pull the pillars of organized society down upon his own head. 
But a considerate examination of the workers’ educational program should 
go far to still such fears in the minds of those who are themselves free from 
envy and luxurious self-indulgence. Men who dream of the democratization 
of knowledge, of science and the liberal arts as the chief end of civilized 
government will not ruthlessly destroy the recognized material foundations 
of civilized life. Rather they will seek to strengthen those foundations and 
broaden them. For it is their eager and instinctive hunger for the spiritual 
values of life that principally accounts for their growing insistence upon 
the extension of the democratic principle in industry, for the humanization 
of industrial processes, for the more equal distribution of the benefits that 
accrue from the national surplus. Their programs of political and social 
reconstruction are inspired by their realization that it is only when all men 
are guaranteed equality of educational opportunity that any man can be 
certain of access to the spiritual banquet of life.” See also Miss Margaret 
Bondfield’s account of the effort of English workers towards education 
(Survey, Aug. 30, 1919, p. 775). The American Federation of Labor at its 
1919 convention also gave serious consideration to the subject (cf. the 
proceedings of June 21). A noteworthy expression of labor’s desire for 
education is the recently founded Boston Trade Union College, which aims 
not merely at vocational but at cultural training (W. L. Stoddard in the 


Nation, Aug. 30, 1919). 
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the great bulk of manual workers, as industry is at present 
organized, who have no real heart in their day’s labor but 
treat it merely as a means of livelihood: this class would 
also include the great run of clerks in large establishments, 
shop girls, etc. The significant distinction between these two 
groups is that the first largely solve their own problem so 
far as the relation between their life and their work is con- 
cerned. The frequent objection made, for instance, by a busi- 
ness man or employer of labor in response to the workers’ 
demand for shorter hours, namely that he never thinks of 
limiting himself to eight hours a day, but works ten, twelve, 
fourteen hours or longer, falls therefore to the ground. He 
finds himself in his work, getting his satisfaction largely from 
it. It constitutes for him the main interest in life, as is 
evidenced by the numbers of retired business men who find 
their aim gone and themselves reduced to more or less casual 
living. 

The second class, however, and it is with these we are 
here especially concerned, deserve and demand more con- 
sideration than society as a whole has ever yet given them. 
In the first place, the reason why so many of this group find 
no real satisfaction in their work is not only because of 
modern industrial conditions but also because so large a pro- 
portion of them have simply drifted into their occupations 
along the line of least resistance or according to casual 
opportunities which bear no relation to their innate capacity 
and possibly their far greater usefulness. It is this considera- 
tion which validates the recent and now comparatively wide- 
spread plea for adequate and rational vocational education 
and guidance.* Our whole modern educational system as 
compared with that of the past—and the tendency has been 
perceptible only in the past few decades—has in fact this 
oe vocational aspect: it is an attempt to relate edu- 

e need of eats : 
adequate cation to life in terms largely of life-work and 
nk livelihood—to fit the individual into his proper 
niche in industrial life and the world’s work in 


*The reason why objection has been raised to vocational education 
schemes among some sections of wage-workers is because of its connection 
with immediate industrial and commercial utility for the direct profit of the 
employer, the ultimate good of the worker being left out of consideration. 
This is not the kind of vocational training in mind above. 
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general rather than to allow him as a “square peg’’ to find 
a fortuitous place in a “round hole.” Such vocational train- 
ing is of course mainly the business of the state, yet it is 
significant that many of our parishes today are attempting 
to give something that approximates vocational training, if 
only in the field of domestic science—housekeeping, needle- 
work, etc. A society, however, under our complex modern 
conditions which really desires to avoid friction by seeing to 
it that each willing worker has his appropriate task and by 
eliminating a large amount of the present unwillingness to 
work by appealing to individual interests and potential ca- 
pacity, must map out scientific programs of training which, 
without losing entirely cultural values, may at the same time 
be not so academic as to dig a gulf between education and 
life. On the other hand, education of too practical a char- 
acter must be guarded against as giving none of those 
“overtones” which lend color to life as to music. It has 
indeed been maintained* that “the spirit of creative work- 
manship cannot be effectively generated under the conditions 
of modern machine industry by early vocational specializa- 
tion; that a general quickening of the mental life of all the 
people through the widest possible ‘increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men’ can alone release the craftsmanly 
instinct which is inbred in the race. The essential increased 
production of wealth and its more efficient distribution would 
follow . . . . . as it did under the quickening inspiration 
of the war, as the inevitable by-product of an education di- 
rected, not in the first instance toward concrete utilitarian 
ends, but to the liberation of the creative impulses which are 
the glory and the richest asset of mankind.” 

There is, however, a second consideration with regard 
to the classes of workers who live by their work rather than 
for their work. There must always be a goodly proportion 
of routine duties to be performed under any civilization. As 
Beads has been strikingly stated by a modern writer,t 

. - es 463° 9 
work and society can never wholly eliminate the “dirty 
drudgery: = =work. Such occupations as mining, ditch-digging, 
and other “sub-surface” pursuits, not to mention the 

*E.g., by John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, Helen Marot, Ordway Tead— 
quoted ty Robert W. Bruére in Harper's (August, 1919). 
+H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old. 
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largely mechanical activities connected with all labor, must 
be carried on if civilization is to continue. The question is 
whether those upon whom society thrusts this burden are to 
be treated as a different breed and condemned to a perpetuity 
of servitude in menial tasks.* A well-ordered society should 
not only make provision which would allow members of the 
lowest grade of labor to rise to a higher plane, but should 
adequately compensate those who may perchance be fitted 
for nothing better and yet be engaged in what may be termed 
“basic” occupations. There is also a principle of rotation in 
work or occupation which might be here observed. Let those 
who do the class of work just alluded to have from time to 
time a change of occupation if possible—unless possibly some 
conscription of labor be introduced which would not throw 
the main burden upon those who at present continuously 
sustain it. 

It should be noted, moreover, that conditions which com- 
pel working men and women, often young boys and girls, to 
sell their labor for so many hours a day not only put a 
premium on the living outside one’s work already alluded 
to, but directly explain much present viciousness of conduct. 
Those who fail to find themselves in their work, by reaction 
before long find themselves in dissipation; whether drunken- 

ness, gambling, vice or even crime, makes little 
A cause of : x 
discourage- real difference—the explanation is the same. It 
anaciees is also this condition which lies at the bottom of 

much of our social and industrial unrest. Many 
workers condemned to mechanical or semi-mechanical duties 
year in and year out, come in time to experience a spiritual 
and mental dissatisfaction with their condition—the direct 
result of the artificial nature of modern life and industry. 
The hope of the world in this connection would seem to lie 
in a marriage of life and work. It has been strikingly pointed 
out by a quite recent writer} that the saving social principle 
is neither authority (as exemplified in autocracy whether 

¥ 


*This problem came strikingly to the fore during the recent inquiry held 
under the British Coal Commission appointed to avert a threatened general 
strike (see the testimony as recorded and interpreted by Walter Weyl in the 
New Republic, July 23, and by Arthur Gleason in the Survey, July 5, 1919). 


tDe Maetzu, Liberty, Authority and Function in the Light of the War. 
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“Authority, political, social, or industrial_—of which German 


liberty, imperialism on the one hand and modern industry 
. ” 
een — on the other hand may be taken as types), nor 


liberty (which too frequently works out into 
license because the very ground of freedom in such cases is 
unrelated to any useful activity), but rather function—which 
means that every individual shall find himself with reference 
to and in some specific task which he is better able to ac- 
complish than anybody else because his inner potentialities 
have been developed by rational training and he has duly 
found his proper niche. Such a consummation would demand 
a considerable exercise of self-restraint by both the individual 
and society at large as against the all too human tendency to 
plunge into a task for which one is not yet adequately fitted. 
This is not to deny that after all the best training for a task 
is the actual performance of it, but it is to stress as a prere- 
quisite that rational planning which is conspicuously lacking 
in our contemporary life. If each worker found real satis- 
faction in his work this might also be the way of averting 
the revolution which so many of our more conservative 
observers are now fearing.* 
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We are here, in a word, confronted with a larger issue 
than we have yet consciously or commonly faced. It revolves 
about the question of what is or should be after all the 
Work, life, Proper relation between work, religion, and life. 
and religion Jf we contrast the modern period of human 
history with earlier centuries we shall see that in the main, 
with of course necessary qualifications, the “note” of antiquity 
was war, the note of the medieval era was worship, but 
that of modernity is work. This of course, as just implied, 

*“Underlying all economic suspicion is the worker’s instinctive aversion 
to becoming a mindless automaton, performing without variation a cycle of 
mechanical movements which do not lead to increased general proficiency, 
which open the way to no higher grade of employment, and which are pre- 
scribed not by himself or by the traditions of master craftsmen of his class, 
but by an outside unsympathetic authority.” The (British) Garton memo- 


randum, quoted by Ordway Tead in the Political Science Quarterly (Mar., 
1918). 
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does not mean that anyone of the great eras of human his- 
tory was governed by these respective conceptions unre- 
servedly, but it helps us to understand the tremendous réle 
which is played in modern life by the demands of daily toil. 
For this condition we have to thank not only the various 
factors and forces which have brought about modern indus- 
trialism as a whole on a profit-making basis, as compared 
with the more moderate demands for human labor in preced- 
ing ages, but also the effect, consciously or unconsciously, of 
Protestantism itself as a religious movement. It has been 
pointed out by recent students that Protestantism, especially 
in its Genevan or Calvinist form, directly encouraged com- 
merce and industrial activity as a means of keeping the 
individual out of mischief: “Satan still finds work for idle 
hands.”’ By contrast with what has been called the “inner 
Britten Ay asceticism’” of medieval Catholocism, as exem- 
effects ‘of plified in the life of monk and nun, Calvinism 
Protestant- developed an “outer asceticism’ which looked 
on upon daily toil as discipline essential to the de- 
velopment and perfecting of Christian character.* This 
daily productive activity, inculcated at first not so much for 
its own sake and the financial profit thereof as for mere live- 
lihood and self-discipline, gradually by its very momentum, 
when profits accumulated and had been put back into the 
enterprise, reached the point where profit was directly sought 
and the industry was concentrated upon this point. 


But whatever the precise factors in the process, it is evi- 
dent to anyone who pauses to examine our civilization that 
we are reaching the point when something must be done to 


*The view here propounded is taken from such writers as Troeltzsch, 
Protestantism and Progress, based upon a larger German work by the same 
author, which in turn was indebted to a monumental treatise by Max Weber. 
Cunningham (Archdeacon of Ely) in his little book, Christianity and Eco- 
nomic Science (Ch. V), has reproduced Troeltzsch’s argument. On the other 
hand it may be noted that Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism, denies that 
there was any such cleavage between Catholicism and Protestantism in their 
respective economic effects as the writers above mentioned have maintained; 
but as a matter of fact it would seem to be historically indubitable that 
Protestantism in the large, if it has not actually produced and stimulated 
commerce and industrial activity, has so coincided with it that cause and 
effect are difficult to differentiate, and it is safe to ascribe to Protestantism 
a large part of the influence to which Troeltzsch and others have called 
attention. 
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limit work if we are to save our souls.* In its effort to de- 
velop the spiritual life of the individual and of society as a 
whole the Church was never confronted with such a task as 
at present. It was comparatively easy in the Middle Ages 
and in the earlier periods of Christian history, especially in 
those climes where physical life and sustenance demanded 
little effort, for the man or the woman actuated by a “‘re- 
Is daily toi! ligious” impulse to separate himself from society 
a foe to the and to seek in solitude or in the company of a 
spiritual life? small like-minded group his or her spiritual 
culture and ultimate salvation. The defects of the method 
are of course patent to any student of religious history, but 
on the other hand our own era is witnessing the other ex- 
treme—a virtual engrossing of individual and social energy, 
mind, and consciousness by the activities of daily work, in- 
creasingly humdrum because of the growing complexity of our 
contemporary routine, which effectively inhibits real spiritual 
development. If the medieval devotee made the mistake of 
thinking he could win his soul’s salvation in utter remoteness 
from his fellows we are making the mistake of thinking we 
can win our salvation when brought into such close contact 
with one another, primarily in the mere business of getting 
a living and heaping up profit, that we also are likely to lose 
“Being ourselves. The question is, Is work or should 
and doing” work be the ultimate or main criterion of indi- 
vidual or social worth and well being? Is what a man pro- 
duces in any form necessarily the index of his innate value 
and capacity? Shall we not honor the wisdom evinced by the 
Hindu visitor to England a few years since, who remarked 
on the eve of departure to his native land that he thanked 
God he was going back to a place where he could once more 
sit down and think? Is it not perfectly patent that if we make 
work a fetish and bow down before it we are denying our 
spiritual birthright, and that on the other hand if we retain 
our own liberty and culture as our birthright and deny it to 
our fellows—the millions of men and women, and even chil- 
dren, who are under the present conditions compelled to toil | 
long hours for insufficient wages—we are guilty of our broth- 


*Galsworthy, the English novelist, is one among many who have recently 
called attention to this danger. 
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ers’ blood? If this is not a matter worthy of the serious 
attention of the Church in Convention assembled, what is? 

Part of the difficulty which confronts us is that already 
alluded to in this report: the machine, the big machine, the 
complex machine, which has so largely displaced the hand 
labor of the individual artisan and is turning him from a 
craftsman into a tool-tender,* has not only harmed him by 
speeding his own life to the limit, but it has laid its ruthless 
Weehinerges hand upon practically all of modern society. No 
master or one, whether manual toiler, professional worker, 
servant? doctor, lawyer, merchant, priest, is able under 
present conditions to escape the deadly drag and goad of the 
machine which we ourselves have invented as a servant, only 
to allow it to exalt itself as our master.f It is this considera- 
tion which gives force, in the eyes of anyone who really sees 
conditions, to the plea now being made by a small minority 
of contemporary students of the industrial problem that we 
must control the machine unless the machine is to control us. 
In so doing we may perforce be obliged to effect a transval- 
uation of values in social and economic life—to subordinate 
the economic to the truly social, meaning the human and the 
spiritual, at the cost, if need be, of refraining from excessive 
profit and of measurably simplifying and curbing our own 
individual tastes and inordinate desires for ostentatious, easy, 
luxurious living at the expense of the worker upon whose bent 
shoulders so many of us are content to rest. 

*Says a writer already quoted: “Much of the social unrest which disturbs 
the civilized world today is directly traceable to the crushing pressure which 
modern machine industry and its attendant commercial, political and social 
class stratification have imposed upon the native and normal instincts of the 
common run of man-kind, and more especially the instincts of curiosity and 
workmanship. While men live their disposition to unfold toward the light 
cannot be balked with impunity. The repression of the normal instincts, the 
denial of opportunities for free spiritual growth results as by a law of nature 
in sporadic violence, insurrection, or revolt” (Robert W. Bruére, in Harper’s, 


July, 1919). On the effect of machinery on the worker cf. also Marshall, 
Readings in Industrial Society, Ch. VII. 


+“The great fight of the time is not that between labor and capital, but 
a deeper conflict which will have to be fought out under any industrial system 
whatever, whether of capitalism, socialism, or anarchy—the fight, namely, 
between producer and consumer, or between man and the machine. Thus 
far we have to say that the machine has won. Man lives not as he chooses, 
not as nature intended him to live, but as machinery decrees. The machine 
today stands for the victory of material results, of securing the outward 
means of living, over life itself. We have won the whole world—or at least 
more than primitive man suspected there was of it to be won—and in the 
process we have lost ourselves” (Joseph Lee in the N. Y. Times, Sept. 7, 


1919). 
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This, take it all in all, is the real significance of the at- 
tempt which has been made in recent years to show the rela- 
tion between industry and religion. If the Church is to 
remain true to her Master and to the heroes of the faith for 
Why modern tWenty centuries, she must take up her parable 
industry con- 1M no uncertain tone against an economic and 
eel industrial system which drives human beings to 

the limit as semi-mechanical tools and robs them 
of their birthright of due leisure, opportunity for mental 
and spiritual culture, and realization of brotherhood one 
with another and common sonship to a common Father. Ade- 
quate wages, reasonable hours, decent conditions are essential 
to this end, but woe to the worker or to the friend outside 
his ranks who allows himself to be content with mere ma- 
terial advancement when the essence of the matter is spiritual 
progress. All honor, therefore, to those men of toil, wher- 
ever they may be, who are beginning to recognize their own 
essential spiritual worth and dignity as human beings and to 
demand the opportunity for its working out! 
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IMMIGRATION AND AMERICANIZATION 


The war relieved America of a part of the problem here 
involved, while at the same time it accentuated another part. 
On the one hand it materially decreased the number of in- 
coming aliens, while at the same time it increased the number 
of emigrants from our shores—mostly reservists or volun- 
The “tide of teers who returned to their respective countries 
immigration” to take part in the world conflict. Yet even here 
the matter is not so simple as has sometimes been assumed. 
Recent statistics compiled by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the United States Department of Labor show the following 
totals of immigration for the last quadrennium, each year 
ending with June 30: 


TOES Sroheura seis ata eetasees 326,700 
VOL GI a ictrate thts eke ea Cloner 298,826 
AOL Dia hl tee ee agi aes oo 295,403 
LOLS oie ei eatin 6 ek ees 110,618* 


Though as contrasted with the net gain from immigration in 
the years preceding the war—401,863 in 1912, 815,305 in 


*The figures are taken from the Monthly Labor Review, published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, May, 1919. The figures do not include non- 
immigrant aliens, of whom during the year ending June 30, 1918, slightly 
over 100,000 were admitted (statistics of immigration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, issued by the Bureau of Immigration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor—an extract from the annual report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration). A statement by the Commissioner General, issued on 
September 11, 1919, showed “that only 102,513 foreigners have left the 
United States since the armistice and a total of only 123,522 during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1919. For the five years ended June 30, 1919, 618,225 
emigrants departed, as compared with 1,172,679 immigrant arrivals for the 
same period.” These figures, however, would scarcely seem to justify any 
very immediate or drastic restriction of immigration, vigorously demanded 
by some sections of our population. Heated debate on the subject at the 1919 
convention of the A. F. of L. brought out the contention on one side that 
unrestricted immigration was favored by employers as affording a supply of 
cheap labor; on the other, that restricted immigration would keep out the 
very workers who could best inform American labor of actual developments 
in Russia and elsewhere (printed proceedings, June 19). 
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1913, and 769,276 in 1914—this represents a substantial 
decrease in the incoming tide, nevertheless it shows that even 
the war has not wholly relieved us of the alien problem. 


On the other hand, the problem of assimilation of non- 
Americans whom we had already received was, it need 
scarcely be remarked, greatly aggravated by the peculiar con- 
ditions attendant upon the relations between the United 
States and Germany before and after this country entered 
the world conflict. It was these considerations which lay back 
The war and Of the Americanization campaign inaugurated 
“American- during the war under the auspices of the Depart- 
ization” ment of the Interior, which sought to enlist the 
co-operation of the Y. M. C. A., State Councils of National 
Defense, Chambers of Commerce, industrial plants, religious 
bodies, patriotic societies, labor unions, foreign language 
newspapers, libraries, women’s organizations, etc. As a re- 
sult of the campaign thus launched various devices have 
already been formulated and put in practice looking towards 
the assimilation of our alien population—involving special 
night school classes, the teaching of English in the army and 
the navy and in the homes of the foreign-speaking population, 
classes under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., through its 
various local branches, as also in industrial plants throughout 
the country, patriotic plays and pageants under local auspices, 
community choruses, etc.: there was even organized in one 
of our leading universities a definite course of ‘‘industrial 
Americanization” for employment managers in co-operation 
with the Federal War Industries Board. 


The educational aspect of this general campaign has 
naturally bulked large. When it is realized that, according 
. to statistics culled from the census of 1910 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of our immigrant population between 
ten and fifteen years of age 2,953,011 were at that time 
unable to speak English, 1,650,361 were classified as illiter- 
ate, and only 446,745 were attending schools; that of those 
Illiteracy between fifteen and twenty-one years of age 
2,896,606 could not speak the language, 1,637,675 are illit- 
erate, and only 138,253 are in school, and that of those over 
twenty-one 2,565,612 can not speak English, 1,507,493 are 
classified as illiterate, and only 35,614 are attending school, 
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we realize the magnitude of the problem here involved.* 
A large part of the nation’s effort in this field during the 
war has of course been prompted by the motive of securing 
the highest possible military efficiency and the greatest soli- 
darity of the home-staying population, especially war-workers. 
Under the stress of the nation’s emergency, consequently, 
methods may have been advocated and immediate aims 
proposed which could not stand the light of impartial con- 
The test of  Sideration of the best means of relating our alien 
American- population to our national life, and it is now 
ak ac incumbent upon us, if possible, to reorientate our- 


*The Department of the Interior has issued in connection with the 
Americanization campaign a valuable series of documents, both printed and 
multigraphed, giving educational suggestions for all kinds of organizations, 
including a detailed study of “Standards and Methods in the Education of 
Immigrants,” “How to Organize an Evening School for Immigrants,” “Sylla- 
bus of a Tentative Course in Elementary Civics for Immigrants,” together 
with copious and valuable bibliographies on various phases of the question. 
In this connection a series of pamphlets and leaflets by Miss Frances E. 
Kellor, published by the National Americanization Committee, may also be 
noted. Partly as a result of this official governmental campaign one of our 
leading “foundations’—the Carnegie Corporation—has recently undertaken a 
thorough and sympathetic investigation of the entire problem which, in its 
announcement, it outlines in the following terms: (1) schooling of the im- 
migrant; (2) press and theatre; (3) adjustment of homes and family life; 
(4) legal protection and correction; (5) health standards and care; (6) 
naturalization and political life; (7) ‘industrial and economic amalgamation ; 
(8) treatment of immigrant heritages ; (9) neighborhood agencies and or- 
ganization; (10) rural developments. According to a compendium of “Re- 
adjustment and Reconstruction Information” prepared in 1918 by the Council 
of National Defence (Washington, D. C.), thirty states of the union had 
taken special measures to promote Americanization—including educational 
surveys, efforts to reach special alien groups, compulsory learning of Eng- 
lish, prohibition of services in any language not English, night courses, 
co-operation of patriotic societies, community singing, teaching of American 
history and civics, organization of special immigration bureaus, efforts in 
special industries, special Americanization schools, compulsory schooling for 
children from fourteen to sixteen years of age, school (social ) centers, home- 
teaching of aliens, etc. (cf. “How to Make Americans” in the Survey, June 
28, 1919). Social action through community councils has also been promoted 
—as in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Gary, and other centers (cf. e.g., Estelle M. 
Sternberger in the Survey, June 28, 1919). To provide at least a partial 
remedy a special bill—the Smith-Bankhead—was introduced into Con- 
gress during its last regular session. In fairness it should be stated that 
recent figures are somewhat more hopeful: according to the Federal Bureau 
of Immigration, “while 14.3 per cent. of immigrant aliens admitted in 1917 
were illiterate, but 3.2 per cent. of those admitted in the past year [ending 
June 20, 1918] were unable to read.” As an offset, however, must be reckoned 
the diminishing total immigration to which this encouraging ratio applies, 
and the new law admitting those who “could read but not write,” which 
became operative only at the end of the former (specifically, the law cov- 
ered only the last two months of the year in question : Statistics of Immigra- 
tion, p. 4), and helped to increase the proportion of “literates” during the 
latter, year. 
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selves with reference to the whole question. It is patent that 
we are here dealing with a problem of assimilation, and the 
determining factors are not only what we are trying to 
assimilate but also what we are trying to assimilate to.* In 
other words, we must not only understand as fully as possible 
the psychology and perhaps even the physiology of the newly 
arrived aliens and those who have already become more or 
less domesticated among us, but also our own point of view. 
As has well been pointed out in this connection by a recent 
writer,f the way to make a good American citizen is not to 
empty the immigrant of all his national and racial content 
and heritage, but to appropriate his native and individual 
gifts in the most constructive way so that they may contribute 
their due share to the enrichment of our total American life. 

This process is totally out of the question if Americaniza- 
tion is to involve even in the slightest or remotest degree the 
exploitation of the non-American population. It is important, 
as just indicated, what we are to assimilate it to. Unfortun- 
ately America’s record is not wholly clean in this respect. It 
was notorious before the war, for instance, that large in- 
dustrial corporations and private employers in this country 
were luring foreign workers to our shores with specious 
Not exploita. Promises of speedy enrichment and had even 
tion but | entered into contract with foreign governments 
assimilation 4nd steamship companiest to land at American 

*Cf. on this matter two significant articles by M. E. Ravage in the New 
Republic (May 31, June 14, 1919) and editorial comment on “Americaniza- 
tion” in the Nation (May 24, 1919), from the last of which the following is 
quoted: “The various plans for Americanization that have come before us 
seem to fall into three categories. Some of them are obvious devices to 
influence the foreign vote toward one or another political organizations. 
Others are devices, equally obvious, to facilitate the exploitation of foreign 
labor. Others, again, which it is a pleasure to believe are wholly disinter- 
ested, serious, and well-intended, seem to be devices for indoctrinating the 
foreigner with the superiority of our language, habits, cultural institutions, 
and practices over his own; devices, in short, for making him, whether for 
better or worse, as much as possible like ourselves. With the first two classes 


we shall not now concern ourselves beyond remarking their essential dis- 
honesty.” 


+Ribhany in America, Save the Near East (1918). Cf. also “A Wasted 
Heritage: the Immigrant’s Contribution to American Art” in a recent issue 
of the Survey, and the announcement of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion (New York City) that “the new Americans come not with empty hands.” 
The exhibits of immigrant craftsmanship displayed at Hull House, Chicago, 
are convincing evidence to the sceptical that the alien has something to con- 
tribute to American culture in the broad sense. 


$Cf. Booker T. Washington, The Man Farthest Down (1912). 
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ports so many thousands of their “nationals” annually—for 
the primary, if not sole, purpose of furnishing an abundant 
supply of cheap labor which could be worked to the limit 
according to the exigencies of private industry, then thrown 
aside upon the scrap heap and replaced by new additions from 
the incoming horde. Much, if not most, of the unrest con- 
spicuous among our foreign population, crystallized in such 
-a dramatic and, to so many, un-American movement as the 
I. W. W., is due to this very fact of exploitation. It is es- 
sential that the matter be seen in its true light with reference 
to the ultimate national welfare, if not of the immigrant 
himself, rather than with relation to the immediate advan- 
tage of the private employer. It is patent to every intelligent 
observer that there are in the body politic many sore spots 
due to our mistreatment of the alien in our midst. Condi- 
tions of life and labor among our semi-skilled and unskilled 
labor, whether in the garment trades of a large metropolis, 
or the mines of the middle or far West, or the rural sections 
of our country, are such as to defeat any attempt at Ameri- 
canization or assimilation of these workers so long as the 
American government and society tacitly accept these condi- 
tions as inevitable with relation to those of another race and 
‘breed. The statement attributed to a representative citizen 
of a New England town during a recent and serious indus- 
trial disturbance that “the only settlement of the issue is to 
wait until some of these ‘foreigners die off?” is altogether 
too symptomatic of America’s general attitude toward the 
problem.* 


*The attitude has been recently satirized as follows: “America is a 
closed corporation. The country was settled and built up in a somewhat 
remote past by the colonists of a single well-known country. We are the 
descendants of those colonists, and we are therefore the Americans. It hap- 
pened that we made a good thing of it, so that others were attracted to our 
shores. But these others are interlopers. Our political system, our culture, 
our ideas of life and its practices are by this time set, fixed, and, broadly 
speaking, immutable, just as our language is. The newcomer, if he wishes 
to remain among us, must become like us. He must learn our ways and 
traditions and accept them unquestioningly, just as he learns and accepts the 
English language. We are ready and willing to help him. We are indeed 
fully aware that there may be some things in his inheritance which are of 
tolerable interest. We know, for instance, that he can make some very jolly 
pots and laces, and that his woman-folks can prepare schnitzels better than 
we do. We are glad to learn from him in these directions. After all, we 
are liberals. We are happy that he does have a sort of tradition. We 
thought well enough of it to help him fight for it recently. It lends a certain 
color and picturesqueness to his. otherwise unprepossessing appearance. But 
we regret to state that we are not just now in the market for these curious 
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Aside from the educational aspect of the problem of 
Americanization which has been previously alluded to, 
eristabechs the general problem centers around two poles: 

: (1) the social life and (2) the industrial life of 
“ecorornnt the immigrant. Under the first head we are 

confronted with such an urgent matter as hous- 
ing The problem is indeed partly due to the parsimony, 
or, to put it in more favorable light, the reasonable desire 
of our alien population to save money either to send back 
to the folks at home or to enable them to return themselves 

with comfortable provision for the future. But 
The social largely it is due to the greed of landlords and 
adits others who stand to profit from the situation 
(1) Housing that the home life of our immigrant population 

has become in large measure impossible. Not 
only the city slums with their congestion of population, 
resulting both from the overcrowding of a given area 
with many-storied tenements built four-square on the avail- 
able site, allowing insufficient opportunity for circulation 
of air, and from the overcrowding of individual rooms in 
such manner as to preclude any domestic or even individual 
privacy, but also alien living quarters in our rural commun- 
ities, in mining centers, etc., challenge our serious attention. 
The notorious practice, for instance, whereby a boarding- 
house mistress will sustain relations with many or all of her 
male boarders is a crying disgrace not only to them but to 
native Americans who have been brought up to decent home 
and sex conditions and relations. This is merely one example 
of abuses which can be remedied only when we realize that 
Americanization means not fitting the immigrant into our 
national life for our own advantage but fitting him into it 


wares of his. Our country is past the stage where she can assimilate foreign 
elements and modify her destiny. Of course we want the immigrant to par- 
ticipate in our democracy and all its blessings. But he must be willing to 
participate in the status quo. He may join us at the table, so to speak, but he 
must refrain from changing the traditional rules and upsetting the house- 
hold” (M. E. Ravage in the New Republic, May 31, 1919). 
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for the advantage of all concerned. If this is to remain the 
land of promise which it has seemed to him at a distance, it 
must be through the recognition of the sanctity of family life 
for him as well as ourselves and through the determination 
on our part either to give him or to help him to get such 
decent sanitary and housing conditions as we ourselves de- 
mand.* 


The large question of recreation must also be considered. 
If recreation is essential for the well-being of the favored 
son of America, it is still more necessary to the immigrant 
whose long hours, scanty wages, and general unhygienic con- 
ditions of life and work make him more than the 
rest of us susceptible to disease, dissipation, and 
death. In this connection the Church, through local parish 
house activities and co-operation with established secular 
recreational organizations or agencies, can do and in fact has 
done most valuable service. The Episcopal Church is not 
subject, fortunately, to the limitations under which some 
other religious bodies labor in this respect—the conception of 
play or amusement as without the pale of the Christian life. 
It is necessary, however, that the Church should give still 
greater attention than she has already accorded to this prob- 
lem of the proper utilization of the spare time of our immi- 
grant workers, especially of the growing children. Here is 
involved also the necessity of so limiting hours of work as 
to leave a margin over and above daily toil—a matter which 
is more fully considered below. Upon proper and adequate 
recreation largely depends the health of our alien population, 
which at the same time is still further affected by the un- 
hygienic traditions of our alien folk, for which not their own 
better instincts but stern necessity is on the other hand largely 
responsible. 


(2) Recreation 


*See on this subject, eg., E. E. Wood, The Housing of the Unskilled 
Worker (1919), and the scattered record of efforts in this direction under 
governmental and private auspices both here and abroad. The “open block” 
housing plan of the N. Y. State Reconstruction Commission (N. Y. Times, 
June 15, 1919) is a step in advance. See also an article in the same issue— 
“Inventory of an East Side Block.” Lawrence Veiller’s Housing Reform is 
a classic in this field; cf. also his Model Housing Law. 
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Basic in this connection is the need of insuring to the 
immigrant a real living wage. This subject, touched upon in 
the Commission’s last Triennial Report, has received a 

: __ steadily increasing share of attention from the 
Cagle pla government, the general public, and organized 
immigrant: Christianity at large. It will be appropriate, how- 
Mba living ever, to recall to the mind of the Convention and 

the Church that this matter is related not only, 
on the one hand, to the attitude of the individual employer 
or the industrial corporation which utilizes the service of our 
newer Americans, but also, on the other hand, to that of the 
skilled and highly organized workers who have not always 
been too friendly to the unskilled workers—recruited largely 
from recent immigration. The lot of the woman immigrant 
worker particularly has received attention in recent years. 
A contemporary study* shows a condition which is highly 
significant as regards the ultimate good or ill of our alien 
in comparison with the native-born population. Analysis of 
the incomes of forty-eight typical Italian families in the 
American metropolis revealed the fact that the average 
number of persons in family was 6.8, while the average 
number of contributors was 4.8. In some instances the two 
figures are identical, that is, every member of the family was 
engaged in some kind of productive labor. In others the ratio 
varied from a number of workers represented by a figure one 
less than that of the total number in family, to a ratio in 
which the number of workers was four or five fewer than 
the number of persons in the household; but the fact that on 
the average more than two-thirds of the members of a given 
family circle had to go to work to enable the family to make 
both ends meet shows that something is wrong with the 
present payment of our immigrant, if not of all our workers, 
native and alien.t Says a writer already quoted: 


*Italian Women in Industry: a Study of Conditions in New York City, 
by Louise C. Odencrantz (Russell Sage Foundation, 1919). 


7Cf. Odencrantz, op. cit., Ch. VIII, especially the illuminating tables 
there given. Reference may also be made to another recent monograph—A 
Seasonal Industry: a Study of the Millinery Trade in New York, by Mary 
Van Kleeck (Russell Sage Foundation, 1917), Ch. V. Cf. also Lauck and 
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“The problem for either alien or native worker is 
fundamentally the same; that is, to secure a fair share 
of the fruits of his labor under conditions conducive to 
enjoyment of them. Under the pressure of war some 


Sydenstricker, Conditions of Labor in American Industry (1917), Chs. II 
and VI, especially pp. 38 ff. and 294 f. The general subject of wages in re- 
lation to prices—i.e., real, not nominal, wages—is too complex to be treated 
here. Statistics on the subject may be found in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
U. S. Department of Labor; cf. also a statement by John B. Andrews in the 
American Year Book (1918) and two careful studies by W. Jett Lauck— 
Cost of Living and the War and (in collaboration with H. S. Hanna) Wages 
and the War. These studies (published in January, 1918) show that, though 
the average percentage of wage increase in thirty leading industries during 
the period 1911-1917 was 41.4, the purchasing power of the dollar had 
declined during the same period by 41.7 per cent.—constituting an almost 
perfect equation. More recent figures given out by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor (N. Y. Times, Aug. 17, 1919) show a gen- 
eral increase in the lost of living from December, 1914, to June of the current 
year of about 80 per cent.; while the New York State Industrial Commission 
finds that from June, 1914, to June, 1919, retail food prices in New York 
City rose 86 per cent., as compared with a 77 per cent. increase in average 
weekly earnings (the Nation, Aug. 30). Wholesale prices of all commodities, 
further, show an increase from January, 1913, to May, 1919, of 106 per cent. 
(U. S. Monthly Labor Bulletin, July, 1919, p. 62). A careful report on the 
cost of living prepared by the council of National Defense (Washington, 
D. C., Aug., 1919) declares that “the prices of finished commodities have risen 
to an extent which is out of proportion to the rise of raw materials and 
perhaps out of proportion to the rise in general wages” (N. Y. Times, Aug. 
31). Whether the present effort to lower prices while maintaining current 
wages (as against labor’s desire for further increases) can succeed is prob- 
lematical under continued “private” production. On the general subject of 
wages and prices cf. Loria, The Economic Synthesis (1914), Ch. V; also an 
illuminating article by H. J. Davenport in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Feb., 1919), who attributes to the great cost of modern advertising 
and salesmanship a substantial effect in raising prices and lowering the 
wages of production. It is the fact that real wages—measured in comparative 
bread-purchasing power—have not kept pace with rising costs of living, how- 
ever nominal wages have advanced, that explains the present unrest. As has 
been justly observed, practically every revolution is a hunger-strike. Says a 
representative American journal: “Wages do indeed rise with prices, but at 
a great interval, unless impelled upward by strike after strike. Salaries rise 
with prices, but at a much greater interval, and after shocking waste of 
trained ability through the retirement to other fields of the flower of the 
salaried personnel. As matters stand, the society in which we live is torn. 
periodically by violent struggles having nothing to do with the fundamental 
distribution of the products of industry, but with mere mechanical readjust- 
ments to price changes. Is our social structure so tough that we can afford 
to expose it to such futile strains? Or had we not better take counsel as to 
how we may fence away the brute effects of price changes from the sub- 
sistence of the people?” (New Republic, Sept. 3, 1919). A recent writer’s 
estimate, based on and coinciding with those of Prof. King, Dr. David 
Friday, the Bankers Trust Co., etc., that the surplus income of the United 
States for 1918 of twenty billions, if not more, would allow for $500 average 
income for every family in this country over and above the “subsistence” level 
($1250 for an average family of 4% persons)—if the surplus were evenly 
distributed (O. W. Knauth in the Dial, Sept. 6, 1919). This by way of 
answer to the specious plea that higher wages can be paid for only by higher 
prices! 
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significant steps toward this goal have been taken. We 
must see to it that such constructive gains as have 
emerged in spite of the waste of the great war shall 
not be lost, but shall be made the basis of further 
progress toward industrial justice.” 


It is hardly necessary to have recourse to statistics to 
show that our foreign workers are compelled to labor more 
hours per day and per week than the mind and conscience of 
American society in general are coming to accept as desirable 
(2) Ashorter either for the worker or for the nation at large. 
working day Yet some few figures may be pertinent. Of seven 
groups of workers studied in 1914, who from the nature 
of their tasks may be taken as largely immigrant, the hours 
of labor varied from 54.1 per week to 55.3 per week—an 
average of fifty-five hours, which itself represents a ‘“‘reduc- 
tion of five per cent. over hours prevailing in 1910 for 
twenty-one occupation groups in the industry.”* Other 
classes of labor in the same year showed a similar or even 
a higher hourly rate of work, in one instance rising to 56.5 
hours.t In 1909 the census figures had shown that through- 
out the country as a whole only 15.2 per cent. of 6,615,046 
workers were working under 55 hours a week, that 8.7 per 
cent. of this total number were working over 60 hours a 
week, and the great majority—67.1 per cent.—were working 
from 54 to 60 hours per week.t In certain industries the 
percentage of workers engaged in toil for 72 hours or more 
per week ranged from 39.4 per cent. in cement works to 
95 per cent. in sugar and molasses industries (not including 
sugar refining.)§ This makes a general average of 63.3 per 
cent. of workers engaged 72 hours or more per week. If we 
place beside the more moderate of these figures other statistics 
showing more recent conditions we see that the situation has 
not materially altered for the better. In a monograph already 

*Lauck and Sydenstricker, op. cit., Ch. V. The classes of work showing 


the 55-hour week average included hosiery, underwear, finishers, inspectors, 
folders, winders, knitters, loopers, seamers, etc——both male and female. 

¢In cotton goods, manufacturing, and finishing (sbid.). Recent statistics, 
showing average hours in some industries under fifty per week, are given in 
the U. S. Monthly Labor Review (April, 1919). Many recent strikes have 
focused upon this very question of hours; the whole subject has received an 
increasing share of attention from the workers and the public. 

tLauck and Sydenstricker, Ch. V. 

§Jbid., 189. 

{Jbid., 186. 
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quoted, published during the current year (though the figures 
were compiled a year or two ago), of 851 Italian women 
workers, sixteen years of age or older, only twenty-one 
worked less than eight hours a day, 208 from eight to nine 
hours, 557 from nine to ten hours and 65, ten hours or 
more.* Or take other figures: out of a total of 20,571 
Italian women workers investigated, 12.2 per cent. worked 
48 hours or less per week, 28.1 per cent., between 48 and 
52 hours, 49.8 per cent., between 52 and 54 hours, and 9.9 
per cent., from 54 to 60 hours. The over-time figures in the 
same industry present a still more serious indictment of the 
attitude of American employers towards foreign labor: 45.4 
per cent. of these women worked between 11 and 12 hours 
daily, 6.9 per cent., from 12 to 13 hours daily, and 1.8 per 
cent., more than 13 hours.t 

We are here dealing with conditions which result in im- 
morality, in disease, in accidents, and in actual fatalities, 
which involve again considerations of compensation, as well 
as safety devices in factories, mines, and other places of 
(3) Condi- Labor. That conditions of labor especially among 
tions of our immigrant workers conduce to immorality 
employment needs no argument. There was a time when in 
the mines of England men and women, and even children, 
worked together underground in a totally or almost naked 
condition, with results that can well be imagined — involving 
not only immorality but the degradation, if not brutalization, 
of the workers involved.t We have perhaps advanced beyond 


*Odencrantz, op. cit., 83. 


tIbid. Cf. Van Kleeck, op. cit., pp. 139 et seg. Here pertinent figures are 
given with regard to weekly hours of labor in millinery establishments, 
showing that 13.5% of the workers investigated worked 50 hours or less, 
35.5% from 51 to 52 hours, 2.2% 52 to 53 hours, 17% 53 to 54 hours, 31.8% 
over 54 hours. Payment for overtime in the cases mentioned in the text, as 
involving 263 women and girls, showed that 9 had received no extra pay, 99 
had received the regular or piece rate, 9 had received this plus “supper 
money,” 7 double pay, 11 time and a half, 36 half day’s pay, 4 full day’s pay, 
40 a special rate per hour, and 48 a special rate per evening. It must always 
be remembered in the consideration of wages, whether of immigrants or of 
native workers, that a just estimate can be formed only in comparison with 
the hours of toil. This fact is sometimes ignored. In this connection it may 
be noted that, according to a canvass by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a “third of all strikes” are “based on a demand for shorter hours” 
and “most of them are being won” (N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 17, 1919). 

tLest the above statement may be taken as an exaggeration, reference 
is here made to a documentary report on “Women’s and Children’s Labor 
in Mines” (by the British Childrens’ Employment Commission in 1842)— 
reproduced in Bland, Brown and Tawney, English Economic History: Select 
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this condition, yet there are phenomena connected with our 
present world of industry, especially as involving immigrant 
labor, which should bring the blush of shame to American 
employers and society as a whole. More constructively, the 
rectification of bad working conditions involves the provision 
of adequate lavoratory and toilet facilities, rest and lunch 
rooms, especially for the women and girls, medical and 
hospital aid, etc. 

So far as the question relates in the second instance to 
industrial accidents and diseases, it is a matter partly of 
eliminating from manufacturing processes injurious or actively 
poisonous ingredients, the use of which results in such dis- 
figurements as “phossy jaw,” lead poisoning, etc., and partly 
of safeguarding all complicated and dangerous machinery. 
To say that workers themselves frequently take chances which 
they have no business to take is no excuse for failure to 
provide such safety appliances. As an indication of the fatal 
results here involved, we may note that in 1913, according 
to an estimate covering the United States as a whole, of 
nearly 38,000,000 workers, male and female, 23,055 were 
killed—a total rate of .805 per thousand.* Of non-fatal 
accidents, involving the loss of eyes, hands, fingers, arms, legs, 
feet, and other injuries, or a combination of two or more, a 
total for the period from April, 1911, to March, 1913, of 
102,683 was reported in manufacturing industries, 41,032 
in building and engineering, 1,667 in mining and quarrying.t 
Documents, pp. 516-19. The reader who desires a graphic picture of the 
condition of English workers during the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
first part of the nineteenth century is referred to Hammond, The Town La- 
borer and The Village Laborer. Dickens’ Hard Times is also profitable read- 


ing here. On present working conditions among immigrants, cf., e.g., Van 
Kleeck, op. cit., 143 ff., and Odencrantz, op. cit., Ch. IV. 


*Cf. Lauck and Sydenstricker, op. cit., p. 195, note. The same volume 
contains various other tables showing the number of fatalities throughout 
the country as a whole or in various states in accordance with industries 
involved. More recent statistics may be found in the U. S. Monthly Labor 
Review (May and June, 1919)—together with a somewhat extended con- 
sideration of compensation provisions by the federal government and such 
states as California, New York, Missouri, North Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania; also by Brazil and France. It has been recently proposed 
to extend rehabilitative and reéducational treatment from war cripples to 
industrial cripples (cf. Garrard Harris, The Redemption of the Disabled). 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines announces (Sept. 2, 1919) that 5,000 lives have 
been saved since its foundation in 1910 through its mine rescue cars and 
local rescue teams. , 

¢Ibid. It should be noted in connection with the relatively slight number 
of accidents in mining and quarrying that the greater number of casualties are 
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It is only as America solves such problems as just indi- 
cated with relation to the life and work of our alien popula- 
tion that she can be said to be successful in her attempt at 
“Americanization’”’: nothing less can possibly satisfy those 
who feel it is the duty of this nation to look out for the wel- 
fare of those who in recent years have come to us in increas- 
ing numbers from all parts of the world. Especially in the 
period of reconstruction following an unprecedented world 
war must the nation as a whole be on its guard against 
exploiting the non-American worker.* 


outright fatalities. Coal mining ranks next to railway service and agricul- 
tural pursuits (including forestry and animal husbandry) as a chief cause of 
loss of life to workers. 


*Besides the incidental references in the foregoing notes, mention may 
be made of the following recent studies—among others: Commons, Races 
and Immigrants in America; Warne, The Tide of Immigration, etc.; Steiner, 
The Immigrant Tide, Against the Current, etc.; Jenks and Lauck, The Im- 
migration Problem; Roberts, The New Immigration; Balch, Our Slavic 
Fellow-Citizens; Antin, The Promised Land, They Who Kuock at Our 
Gates (semi-rhapsodical) ; Woods (ed.), Americans in Process; Hourwich, 
Immigration and Labor; Ross, The Old World in the New, What ts America? 
(Ch. 1); Shriver, Immigrant Forces; the A. F. of L. Encyclopedia (1919), 
pp. 28, ff. et passim; etc. Unfortunately, most of these date from slightly be- 
fore the war. Among recent magazine articles mention may be made of “Ex- 
ploring a Neighborhood,” by Frank and Carr (Century, July, 1919). The 
eerie of the Interior’s periodical bulletin Americanization is also 
valuable. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM AND THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


This matter has already received the attention of the 
Commission in various publications.* The following excerpt 
from one of these may serve to introduce the present consid- 
Previous in- ¢ration of this pressing problem: 


terest of the “The land question is the basic question 
ae of civilized life. Not only Hebrew prophet 
problem: the but agrarian reformer through the ages, and 
“land ques- more latterly socialist and single-taxer, have 


tion.’ defined put their finger with unerring instinct on this 


sore spot of the body politic: Our appreciation of the 
city and city life, natural enough in view of the human 
tendency to gregariousness, the desire of commercial 
profit, not to mention the earlier need of mutual defence 
and the later quest of facile pleasure, have operated 
irresistibly to produce what in our day, as in the days of 
Rome, may correctly be termed a “top-heavy” civiliza- 
tion. Rome perished, as modern historians have con- 
clusively demonstrated, because the municipalities of 
which the empire was constituted drained the rural 
population from the farm—frst into conquering legions, 
then into the civic rabble. Hence the cry in Rome for 
“bread and circuses”: the crowd, unable to support 
themselves, demanded food which the politician could 
not, except in rare instances, bring himself to withhold, 
and, debauched by state support,t asked for amusement 
to while away their shiftless moments. A similar rural 
decadence was seen in England in the eighteenth century, 
when as a result of the policy of “enclosure,” strictly 
i i r or the Parish; First Trienmal Report 
(i913) ined THe Kero disi6) The Social Teaching of the 
Prophets (Social Study Series, No. 2—in connection with the agrarian teach- 
ing of Micah, $8). __ nH er coe 
is i i ich mean 
ee ees cha torrente ancl abst the collective, 
popular control of the means of human life—without guaranteeing support 
to the idler. af = Rdg 
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analogous to the Jatifundia of imperial Rome, the for- 
mer peasant proprietors were turned out for the benefit 
of the landed gentry and aristocracy—a situation classi- 
cally depicted in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. A 
similar problem is arising in this country today. Land 
monopolies, dating from the middle of the last century, 
before the reservation of public lands, and accelerated by 
the unwise, if not criminal, prodigality of Congress,* 
have got a “strangle hold” on the United States—with 
resultant decline of free farming, involving peril to the 
nation at large, which, like others in history, must rely— 
or else suffer—on its own independent crop-production. 
City and country are bound together for weal or woe. 
This is the meaning of the contemporary rural life 
movement: no amount of civic reform or industrial re- 
construction will avail so long as the soil is not holding 
its population and maintaining it in a state of efficiency 
for its special task.” 

Add to this the following—from the Commission’s last Tri- 

ennial Report: 


*The reference is to the granting of alternate tracts of public land along 
the right of way of trans-continental railroads under construction—a premium 
on a needed public work, which, thanks to laissez-faire, became a basis of 
monopoly. This note was written in 1916: by way of substantiation may be 
quoted a recent editorial in the Nation (Mar. 15, 1919—commenting on 
statistics showing the extent of land-monopoly in the United States, collated 
by F. C. Howe; cf. on the general subject that writer’s Privilege and Democ- 
racy in America, The High Cost of Living, and The Soldier and the Land). 
The tendency noted above had in fact begun in the time of Hamilton, who, 
against the theory of Jefferson (following Turgot and other French econo- 
mists), maintained that “private property in natural resources is indefensible. 
. . . Hamilton, on the other hand, advocated selling off the vast western 
area as quickly as possible, and applying the proceeds to reduce taxation and 
pay the public debt. Immense tracts of land were in fact disposed of at an 
average of about $1.25 per acre; and this was but the beginning of an almost 
inconceivable orgy of wastefulness with what the Russians and Mexicans 
and the principal body of British labor would now tell us was the basic 
property of the American Republic. An area equal to about one-twelfth of 
the total area of the United States was given to the transcontinental railways 
alone. Fifty-five individuals and syndicates came into control of an area of 
nearly thirty million acres. Foreign interests took up immense holdings, fre- 
quently obtained by fraud, and still maintain them. It is interesting to specu- 
late upon the probable course of French and American life if the revolu- 
tionists in both countries had seen, as Turgot did there and Mr. Jefferson did 
here, that the vital relations of mankind are economic and not political.” The 
passage in the text is from the Commission’s pamphlet—The Social Teaching 
of the Prophets. The reader who desires to pursue the historical inquiry 
here suggested is referred to Ferrero’s and others’ recent reconstruction of 
Roman history; to Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages; 
Neilson, The Old Freedom (1919), partly based on Slater’s illuminating 
study—The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common-fields; and to 
Professor Beard’s Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy and the 
volumes of F. C. Howe above noted. 
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“In this country today there is a problem which is 
not unlike that which confronted imperial Rome. The 
countryside is being gradually, if not rapidly, depleted 
as a result of the steady influx of the rural population 
into industrial and urban centers where wages seem more 
attractive and opportunities for advancement or pleasure 
appear ampler and easier.* Couple with this the coun- 
tertendency of the wealthier urban class to migrate into 
the country, where they tend to build up estates and 
form land monopolies which further accelerate the gen- 
eral exodus from rural districts, and we have a situation 
analogous to that both of imperial Rome and eighteenth 
century England. It is true that, so far as appears on 
the surface, immediate prosperity may be the result of 
this rural exodus, but ultimate national decline, if not 
utter degeneration, is to be expected unless some effective 
method is adopted to check the tendency.” 


These statements, written before the war, express a con- 
viction which has received added emphasis from it: there is 
manifest a new determination both here and abroad to restore 
Effect of the the land to the man who can till itt and thereby 
war on the live in self-respect. The recent proposals of the 
— Federal government — through its Departments 


*“The rural population is now 45 per cent. of the whole [in this country]. 
The fall of another 15 per cent. would be close to the danger point” C. A, 
Lyman, Secretary of the National Board of Farm Organizations (N. Y. 
Times, Sept. 14, 1919). 


+Instances are not only revolutionary Russia, but England, Hungary, 
even Germany—before the war, with reference to the great estates of East 
Prussia (Nation, Mar. 15, 1919)—and Mexico. The necessity of increased 
food production, both during and after the war, has naturally militated 
against the continued integrity of large private estates and preserves which 
subserve the end of private pleasure rather than public utility. The problem 
of increased production is not simple, and large-scale farming—under public 
rather than private auspices—may be temporarily essential; but on the whole 
modern agrarian thought is against such devices as farm-tenantry—save as 
a means of giving the farmer a “start”—and in favor of small—that is, 
“workable’—holdings by self-sustaining and self-respecting tillers of the 
soil. It is incidentally interesting to note that in the northern states of the 
Union the line of tenantry follows in general the price of farm land and, 
secondarily, the line of certain crops especially adapted to tenant farming; 
in the South tenantry follows almost wholly the line of suitable crops, 
particularly cotton and rise, also tobacco: about fifteen per cent. of negroes 
own and operate their own farms. The war increased the amount of farm- 
land opened for sale (information supplied by the Rev. H. N. Morse of the 
Presbyterian Department of Church and Country Life; cf. Hibbard, Tenant 
Farming; Carver, Readings in Rural Economics; Nourse, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; and the special Country Life Number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science). 
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of Agriculture and the Interior—to provide farms, prefer- 
ably in rural “colonies,” for homecoming soldiers and sailors* 
is in line with the generally growing conviction that God in- 
tended, as the early fathers of the Church maintained, the land 
for the enjoyment and benefit of the common folk—not of the 
privileged few. In forwarding such a desirable consummation 
the Church at large and the rural parish in particular can 
perhaps do little more than co-operate in the education of 
popular opinion and in the opposition to any scheme which 


seems to look toward exploitation by large landed or other 
interests. 


The more immediate task would seem to be a practical 
effort to increase the efficiency of the rural parish through more 
vital contact with the urgent needs of the agricultural popu- 
lation.t The problem of the country community is the problem 
of the country church, and vice versa. The conjunction of 
religion and agriculture has received an age-long sanction. 
Most religions have been rural in origin if, on the other hand, 
they have tended to gravitate to the city. Out of the wilder- 
Religion and ness have come in times past men of God who 
agriculture have convicted the inhabitants of cities of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment to come. But the rural prophet 
does not find his chief function in the city: he finds it where 
he was born and bred. 


*The Commission’s Reconstruction Bulletin No. 1—The Church and the 
Homecoming Man (February, 1919)—discussed (Appendix) this proposal in 
the light of the experience and experiments of other countries—notably the 
Australian commonwealths and Canada. To finance the scheme, including 
the reclamation of arid, swamp, and “cut-over” areas a Federal appropriation 
of $500,000,000 has been requested. The Lane scheme has, however, beén 
opposed as State Socialism and a rival bill introduced in Congress (July, 
1919) by Senator Wadsworth, calling for a Commission on Rural and Urban 
Home Settlement to make the necessary preliminary surveys which it main- 
tains the Lane plan does not provide for. This bill would seem to play 
up private financial interests. On the general subject of land for returned 
soldiers cf. Howe, The Soldier and the Land, and Morman, The Place of 
Agriculture in Reconstruction; also the relevant pamphlet publications of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior. 


{What follows is substantially a reproduction of the executive secretary’s 
article, “The Challenge of the Country,” published in The Living Church 
(August, 1918) and reprinted for leaflet distribution. 
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It is indeed one of the defeets of our present conception 
of the Christian ministry, as has been more than once pointed 
out, that we think of an apprenticeship in a rural parish as 
but a stepping-stone to a wider and more important work in 
an urban community. This erroneous view has not only tended 
to competition between those who seek to maintain themselves 
in city ministries, but has prevented the Church from taking 
deeper root in the soil. Few of our seminaries today specifically 
train their students for service in the rural, as opposed to the 
urban field.* Have the seminaries not from time immemorial 
made the bland assumption that city methods of Christian 
work could be foisted upon the country to mutual satisfaction? 
On the other hand, what rural community has not reacted 
against the similar assumption of the clergyman who has gone 
into the community from the city in a patronizing spirit, and 
has found his congregation falling away because he has not 
been able to meet them appreciatively, with a keen interest in 
their daily problems of life and work, with perhaps some spe- 
cial equipment in the way of an understanding of certain vital 
processes of agriculture viewed in the large? 


It has recently become a truism, thanks to the efforts of 
some religious agencies in the country, that we cannot hope 
for a flourishing church on impoverished soil. If the country 
church is to develop, it must be erected upon the foundation 

: of a prosperous rural community. This is a sine 
ab “cele on gua non. To say, therefore, that the Gospel has 
impoverished no relation to good farming is to take a narrow 
os view of both religion and agriculture. When the 
prophet Micah fulminated against the “‘real estate” trust which 
was growing up in southern Judah for the benefit of wealthy 
urban land-owners at the expense of the local tillers of the soil, 
he was speaking just as truly in the name of God as many 
another prophet spoke when he dealt with more narrowly 
spiritual implications. One who knows anything at all about 
the history of medieval monasticism, again, does not need to 


*An honorable exception is the Berkeley Divinity School, which in recent 
years has, for instance, held a series of summer conferences on the rural 
problem. 
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have his attention directed to the vital place which agriculture 
played in the life of the monk. If partly for ascetic discipline, 
it was largely for necessary self-subsistence that monastic com- 
munities grappled with the soil and laid the foundations of 
modern scientific agriculture. When, for instance, the monas- 
teries of England began to decline, the practice of farming 
declined with them, and the people suffered.* In our day there 
is arising what has been called the “vision of a new Clairvaux,” 
in which religion and agriculture shall again go hand in hand. 
Especially in the face of an unprecedented world war that 
has materially reduced the supply of life’s necessities has the 
problem of the rural community and the country Church be- 
come a matter which demands careful, intelligent, and devoted 
consideration. In our own country the problem has been in- 
tensified by the heedless practice of agriculture which went on 
in the earlier days when virgin acres stretched alluringly before 
the settler, who kept pressing the frontier steadily westward. 
By the process which has become known as “land-skinning”’ or 
“soil-robbing”’ the fertility of successive tracts of once virgin 
country was exploited, only to have the process repeated step 
by step on the continental march to the Pacific. Now that there 
are no more lands, practically speaking, to conquer in this 
country, the tide of western migration has recoiled upon itself, 
and the period of extensive agriculture has given away to the 
period of intensive agriculture. This means that land once 
Nereis abandoned as no longer productive is now, by 
agriculture— scientific methods of soil-enrichment, crop rota- 
patent ks tion, and other well-known devices, being grad- 
and voluntary ually reclaimed for cultivation, and we have the 
b-divetis spectacle even of abandoned New England land 
being repopulated by a new race of farmers. Unless this 
process shall go on with increasing momentum, the country 
itself and the world at large will suffer from famine. 

It is to the credit of many rural Churches that they have 
taken the initiative in a movement which, on the whole, how- 
ever, has been primarily furthered by various governmental 
agencies of state or nation and by voluntary enterprises of a 
secular character. The United States Department of Agricul- 


*Cf., e.g., Traill, Social England; Gasquet, English Monastic Life; also 
the various social and economic histories by Cheyney, Gibbin, Tickner, etc., as 
well as the more modern “political” histories of Green and his followers. 
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ture, the various state agricultural colleges, through extension 
courses and traveling exhibits, local granges, and other farm- 
ers’ associations, together with rural schools and local contests 
in crop-raising, have all vied with one another in the effort to 
bring the necessity of greater productiveness home to a nation 
which has in too many instances either let its land go to waste 
or failed to extract from the soil the greatest possible results. 
One chief reason for Germany’s ability to hold the world at 
bay for four years is to be found in the fact that she produced 
half-a-dozen times as much wheat per acre as the United 
States. Before the war, again, Denmark rejuvenated itself by 
proper attention on a national scale to the process of agricul- 
ture. The tragedy of devastated Belgium and of Northern 
France, once more, is largely to be found in the fact that, 
thanks to scientific farming, these were among the most fertile 
sections of Europe. Other instances might be given, notably 
the effort in England to break up large estates,* which were 
maintained mainly, if not entirely, for the selfish pleasure of 
urban landlords as game preserves, and to give them back into 
the hands of the rural population whose exodus Goldsmith 
deplored a century and a half ago. 


What has all this to do, then, with the country Church? 
We come back to our starting point. The decay of American 
village life, because of worked-out land, whether in New 
England or other sections of the country, has had a perceptible 
effect upon the decay of the country church. If for no other 
than this comparatively selfish motive of their own interest, 
the rural churches throughout the country ought to be vitally 
concerned with the movement now in progress for a rejuvena- 

} tion of rural life and agricultural welfare. Not 
” the Church that the country preacher is to be an expert agri- 
in agrarian cylturist trained in all the methods of the schools, 
reconstruction 1+ he should have at least a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the farmer’s problem and be ready to hold out a 
helping hand toward its solution. Let the prospective rural 
minister be specifically trained for a life task. Let him con- 
secrate himself to the rural field, and he will reap a rich 
harvest. 


*For a striking statement of the extent of this process cf. an article by 
H. W. Horwill in the Nation (July 19, 1919). 
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There are many things to be done in the rural community 
in which the minister is directly and necessarily involved. The 
improvement of rural life in general should enlist his sympathy 
and co-operation. Serving God in your own village is a new 
slogan which finds its driving power in a recognition of the 
social problems of the country town and countryside in general. 
Housing conditions in our urban communities have long been 
recognized as a problem; they are equally so in the country. 
What shall the rural minister say, for instance, about the way 
in which the farm-hand lives; about the wages he receives; 
about the opportunity he and his wife have for adequate rec- 
reation, and his children for proper education? The “‘boy and 
girl” problem in the country community will never be solved 
until the Church lifts its hand in the effort to provide whole- 
some and well-regulated amusement under proper auspices. 
The Church in our rural communities has been indirectly 
Bes ve responsible for much of the prevalent immorality, 
supervised ot to mention intemperance and crime; it has 
rural recrea- been all too prone to let the country community 
tion and of a 


revised rural shift for itself. The rural population is frequently 
education 


overworked, with the result that it often plunges into a vicious 
reaction. It is notorious that a large proportion of our ‘“‘white 
slaves” have in recent years been recruited from the rural 
districts from among girls who have fallen into vicious ways 
through lack of proper oversight, or who have been lured to 
the city on specious pretexts. What have the country minister 
and his congregation to say to this problem? 

Again, what about the large and pressing need of a read- 
justment of rural education to the needs of the rural com- 
munity? As in the case of the country church, so the country 
school has been largely an urban school transplanted into the 
country, relying upon urban methods to achieve a task which 
in the nature of the case is quite different from the educational 
task of the city. We have in recent years been witnessing an 
entirely new educational movement in the country, involving 
not only a reformulation of the curriculum, with the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘disciplines’” germane to country life, but also such 
matters as rural school finance and management, the bringing 
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together of the children of scattered communities into one 
central place, which, again, involves the problem of transporta- 
tion, etc. All these are problems of the rural school in which 
the country minister and his congregation as a whole ought to 

be vitally concerned, if they are really to serve the 
na ban the community itself. Might not the rural Sunday 
ister and his SChOol have a saving part to play in this whole 
parish help? process of rural education? Shall stereotyped 


methods based upon city customs persist in count 
church and country Sunday school? - 


Perhaps, however, most of all, the opportunity for the 
minister in the country will be found in the inculcation of a 
spirit of good will, of fellowship within the rural Christian 
community, which shall take the place of the divisive, separa- 
tistic, and ultra-individualistic tendency of the typical rural 
population. In former times the nature of the farmer’s task 
was such that by his own efforts, with the assistance of one or 
Inculcation tW° ‘ hands,” he could wrest from the soil a living 
of good will for himself and his family. Under this régime he 
and social Jacked the comforts of urban civilized life, and 

al his wife not infrequently ended her days in the 
mad-house for lack of adequate diversion. Now the city is 
being brought in a measure to the country—thanks to such 
innovations as rural free delivery, the automobile, motion pic- 
tures, electric lighting, steam heating, and other modern con- 
veniences. All these are inevitably tending to break up the 
ultra-independence of the old-time rural household and to bring 
together family with family in the business of true communal 
life. It is for the Church to utilize these opportunities—to 
attempt to avert some of the perils which result from this new 
assembling of the inhabitants of our country-side, and to guide 
them into the proper channels of social life and development. 
The rural church and parish house may well serve as a neigh- 
borhood or social center for the entertainment, the recreation, 
the education of the community, as well as for the promotion 
of good fellowship. As a conspicuous instance of what may be 
done in this direction by intelligent effort, in one of our Atlantic 
states a country high school under the new régime worked un- 
told influence upon the rural community, educating the farmers 
in modern methods, even bringing the young people together 
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for Sunday night religious services within its walls. Should 
not the country Church emulate the better class of rural schools 
in this way? Lo ; 

The tale were long to tell of all the opportunities before 
the Church in the rural community. But it cannot do this 
work unaided. After all, the country no more than the city can 
live unto itself. What affects one affects the other. They must 
work in common.* It may be that under given conditions the 
initiative must be taken by the city dweller and the city Church 
member. This was the burden of more than one of the 
The city and prophets of Israel—the mission of the town to the 
ee country. Their warning against the exploitation 
must aid not only of the poor by the rich but of the 
farmer by the citizen should still ring in our ears. The bring- 
ing in of the kingdom of God is a matter not for the local 
community alone, whether urban or rural, but for all together. 
In view, especially, of the comparative poverty of the rural 
parish, the Church as a whole must render it all possible finan- 
cial assistance. It must also set to work to supply the country 
parish with workers, lay and clerical. One effective method 
of holding the farmer to the soil will be to hold the country 
minister to the rural Church. 

To keep beforc the rural clergy, actual and prospective, the 
vision of effective service in and for the country, in the light 


*The widespread tendency to think of city and country as independent 
entities must be, and is being, overcome. The war has forced Switzerland 
to a new policy which offers a solution for other nations; says Dr. Hans 
Bernard of Zurich (Survey, July 26, 1919): “The towns and cities . . . must 
be deliberately decentralized and prevented from growing. If at the time of 
their origin, the Swiss industries could have foreseen the present situation, 
the industrial quarters of large towns would have been differently planned, 
and important allotments of uncultivated land at a short distance from many 
industrial centers would have been handed over to the industrial population 
to be cultivated or made more intensely productive. For this, it would have 
been necessary to build on these lands workmen’s dwellings connected with 
the towns by modern means of communication. An excellent opportunity 
was thus lost of obtaining an important contribution to the food supply from 
a class of the population unconnected with rural economy and from more or 
less uncultivated lands. The urgent problem of providing dwelling accommo- 
dation for the industrial population remained meanwhile unsolved; it now 
finds itself perpetually faced by increasing difficulties in inconvenient, un- 
hygienic and overcrowded districts. . . . A Swiss Association for Industrial 
Agriculture has been formed with the twofold aim of inducing townspeople 
to ‘go back to the land’ and to settle the present undercultivated sections of 
the country and that of building garden suburbs in the neighborhood of the 
larger cities where workmen may live and, at least, grow their own food. 
This will involve the electrification of some of the railways and other im- 
provements of transportation; also it will involve a large scale housing plan 
making available government funds for the erection of workmen’s houses.” 
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both of the Church’s history and the nation’s need, is incumbent 
at this time. May the Church awake to the opportunity and 
set its shoulder to the wheel in an effort to further the well- 
being of the rural community, which has been defined by an 
eminent agrarian reformer as the three-fold problem of better 
agriculture, better co-operation among farmers, and better 
living. These we must have if we are to have also better re- 
ligion in the country, and vice versa. The two sides of the 
problem must be kept vitally related. Thus may be brought 
to pass indeed the vision of a new Clairvaux.* 


*The literature of the rural problem and the country church is well- 
nigh overwhelming. Among the best treatments of the subject may be 
mentioned the report of the U. S. Commission on Country Life (ed., Bailey) ; 
Plunkett, The Rural Life Problem in the United States; L. H. Bailey, The 
Country Life Movement, etc.; Butterfield, The Country Church and Rural 
Progress, etc.; W. H. Wilson, The Church of the Open Country, etc.; Mills, 
The Making of a Country Parish; Carver, Rural Economics; Anderson, The 
Country Town; Brunner, The New Country Church Building; Earp, The 
Rural Church Movement; Foght, The American Rural School, etc.; Dewey, 
New Schools for Old; Vogt, The Church and Rural Life; Merrick, Rural 
Credits; Morman, Principles of Rural Credit; Coulter, Co-operation Among 
Farmers; etc., etc.; cf. also the pamphlet and magazine publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (on application), the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, the Presbyterian Department of Church and Country 
Life (including a series of valuable rural surveys), the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., etc. The Presbyterian Church (North) has 
also recently established a bi-monthly—Home Lands (25c per year: 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City). A suggestive pamphlet—Focusing on the Country 
Community—is published by the West Virginia University (in co-operation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture), and a series of monthly bulletins 
by the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. These references 
might be indefinitely extended. 
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THE CHURCH AND PUBLIC HEALTH* 
1 


The doctrine of a sound mind in a sound body has not 
always and everywhere met the approval of the Christian 
Church. In the reaction against the civilization of antiquity 
which we associate with the primitive Christian organization, 
the truth which the Roman had indicated by his mens sano in 
corpore sano went temporarily to the wall. Under the influence 
of asceticism and monachism, both derived largely from an 
Oriental dualism quite alien to the essential genius of Chris- 
ah rea tianity, the body came to be looked upon not as 
of the early @n instrument but as a prison of the spirit—from 
aie jeer which escape was to be sought by ignoring, ne- 
bodily health glecting, starving and emaciating it. 
ob SR oer ee The modern Christian emphasis on the “‘gospel 

of health” is something new for the Church. The 
early and medieval Christian made the mistake of thinking 
of body, mind, and spirit as separate entities, unrelated one 
to the other; the contemporary Christian, however, realizes 
that each individual man is a unit, physical, mental, spiritual, 
and that what affects one of these component parts of his 
individuality must affect the others. We have seen in recent 
days an exaggerated movement, based partly upon the me- 
dieval fallacy, which relies upon the power of mind to cure the 
ills of the body. What is good in this movement has indeed 
been taken over under the aegis of some of our Christian 
organizations,t but the converse truth has not yet, on the 
whole, been properly recognized — that the spirit itself is 
largely subject to physical conditions. The modern Christian 
recognizes, not only the compatibility but the essential inter- 
relation of physical, mental, and spiritual vigor and well-being. 

If, however, we assume that the Church at large has recog- 
nized her duty with reference to a health program and. ask 


*This section is virtually a reprint of an article by the secretary of the 
Commission published in The Churchman (Jan. 25, 1919). 


+Notably the pes atihs ba experiment embodied in the Emmanuel 
movement. 
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ourselves just how she can most effectively relate herself to 
the various forces making for the conservation of public health 
in general, we note, in the first instance, that there are three 
types of measures and agencies which the Church must recog- 
Salve types nize and with which she must co-operate if she is 
agencies with tO labor effectively in this field of social service. 
nme ey There are, in the first place, the various curative 
jeeald measures and agencies which attempt to heal the 
co-operate sick, to restore individuals and families to a con- 
dition of health. Secondly, there are the preventive measures 
and agencies which aim to eliminate factors and conditions 
which result in individual or public disease. F inally must be 
noted the specific measures and agencies whose purpose and 
function it is to effect such necessary reconstruction and reno- 
vation of our social life that health, individual and communal, 
rather than disease, shall be the only possible outcome of 
proper conditions of human living. These three types of 
measures and agencies are, of course, inter-related and can 
never in effective practice be separated, but it will be convenient 
to discuss them independently in the order noted. 


Curative measures and agencies represent the traditional 
attitude. The doctor is called in after, rather than before, the 
patient has fallen sick. (The Chinese idea in this matter might 
be effectively reproduced in this country —the paying of a 
doctor to keep one well, and stopping of payment when one 
falls ill.) The Church in health matters has followed this gen- 
eral line of activity, and it must be frankly admitted that 
eh without such measures and agencies she could 

urative ; : 
measures and never hope to discharge her duty with reference to 
agencies the public health. In every community these 
agencies and measures exist, and it should be a function of the 
Church in each community to relate herself, so far as possible, 
with them. There are throughout the country upwards of two 
hundred Church hospitals and allied institutions which have in 
many iristances done yeoman service in ministering to public 
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and private health needs, often in cases where there is no 
other agency or institution available for the purpose. It should 
be the bounden duty of the Church, generally and locally, to 
hold up the hands of these institutions and so far as possible 
to see that the most approved therapeutic methods and instru- 
ments are used in them. This will largely involve, therefore, 
financial assistance where needed; it will involve education 
when and where necessary; it will involve on the whole the 
co-operative spirit—the realization by a given parish or diocese 
that the Episcopal hospital is a Church asset, rather than a 
burden, and a means whereby the Church can perform part 
of her God-given mission of healing. 

It will mean more than this. Besides Church hospitals 
there are in communities of any size public institutions which 
may or may not be as effective as they ought to be. The Church 
in every instance should, so far as possible, inform herself of 
conditions, equipment, and methods in these secular institu- 
tions, and attempt to co-operate with them financially or other- 
wise. Recognition also of the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
conscientious family physician should be a legitimate function 
of the Church in its general relation to curative measures and - 
agencies. Enough has perhaps been said to indicate roughly 
the mission of the Church in this field. 


Prophylaxis has been the great contribution of modern 
medical science to the problem of disease. Mere cure, in other 
words, has proved to be inadequate and insufficient. Prophy- 
laxis has come to stay, and the Church is taking increasing 
Preventive 0tice of it as the days go on. Especially during 
measures and the war when the nation’s manhood was mobilized, 
Ag it was recognized that prophylaxis of a very 
special kind was absolutely necessary to prevent incapacitation 
for military service by venereal disease of a great proportion 
of our men of various ages. The fact that so many of the men 
summoned in the national draft were found to be venereally 
infected and some four per cent. rejected, while it was neces- 
sary to isolate a certain percentage of those admitted to train- 
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ing in our various military establishments, is in itself an indi- 
cation of a great need.* The need, indeed, has been so 
spectacular and so urgent that the Church, aside from its in- 
terest in the problem as a moral issue, has not been able to 
ignore it. The moral and religious forces of the nation, in fact, 
have been largely mobilized to attack venereal disease and the 
sexual vice of which it is the result. A large part of the 
measures and agencies introduced in and about our training 
camp communities were directly related to this very problem. 
Hostess houses, Y. M. C. A. huts, camp chaplains, parish 
houses, not to mention the Federal Training Camp Commis- 
sion, all attempted to solve the problem of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ spare time and to prevent them from forming illicit 
connections through the elimination of the opportunities which 
might result in them. A campaign of sex hygiene and educa- 
tion is also being undertaken by the churches of America as 
a necessary corrective measure.t Part of this problem is 


*Cf. “The Percentage of Venereal Diseases among Approximately the 
Second Million Drafted Men” (U. S. Public Health Service) ; also The Social 
Hygiene Monthly (Dec., 1918, p. 4). 


+The various publications of the U. S. Public Health Service and of such 
volunteer agencies as the American Social Hygiene Association, dealing with 
the control and prevention of prostitution and sex-disease, should be in 
the hands of all clergy—as should the pertinent program adopted by the 
Medical Conference of the Inter-Allied Committee of Red Cross Societies 
(at Cannes, April, 1919—reported in the Survey, June 28). Four books recom- 
mended by the American Social Hygiene Association are Vedder, Syphilis 
as a Public Health Problem; Pusey, Syphilis as a Modern Problem; Stokes, 
Today's World Problem in Disease Prevention, and The Third Great Plague. 
See also March, Towards Racial Health; Dock, Hygiene and Morality; etc. 


tSee a statement by Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Social Service Commission, on “The Place of the Church in the Control of 
Venereal Disease,” issued by the Public Health Service, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: “One can see that the Church will be most influential in 
the following particulars: i 

“1. The educational power of the pulpit to break down the conspiracy of 
silence, to arouse the people to the menace, and to lead them to action. If a 
pastor hesitates to speak openly from his pulpit, he may address his sex and 
arrange special meetings for the women of the congregation. taka 

“2. The religious education of the Church, including instruction in sex 
ideals to adolescent boys and girls; the training of young men to become good 
husbands and fathers, as well as the training of girls to be good wives and 
mothers ; a personal care by pastors, teachers, and leaders of clubs over young 
people who manifest tendencies to indiscretion, educational work with parents 
assisting them to train their children. ; ' 

“3. A share in the community effort. A church is a considerable com- 
munity force, and the pastor is its leader. The churches of a community, if 
working intelligently together, can do what the Cleveland Federation did. 
They are in a position to join effectively in agitation for the closing of segre- 
gated districts, the humane care of prostitutes, and the treatment of infected 
persons. 
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rooted back, it must be frankly confessed, in the Church’s 
failure, in times past, in plain speech to its young people. The 
Sunday school teacher, the rector, the confirmation lecturer, 
has not always utilized to the full his opportunities for health- 
ful enlightenment along this line.* It must, of course, on the 
other hand, be frankly recognized that the great movement 
which has resulted in the abrogation of a historic taboo has its 
dangers, resulting from too free discussion of the problem 
which we have in mind. Sometimes, it is true, as much harm 
comes from the too frank recognition of a possible evil as from 
ignoring it altogether. But, on the whole, the movement is 
rational and must increasingly enlist, as it has already enlisted, 
hearty co-operation and support from the Church at large. 
This is only one instance of the problem of prophylaxis. 
Similar cases are the modern movements for the elimination 
of tuberculosis, of typhoid, and various other historic scourges. 
The Church cannot too strongly urge upon its individual mem- 
bers that, after all, individual disease is partly at least a result 
of sin, if not crimet—the result of excesses in diet and in other 
ways of failure to recognize the duty of “keeping fit” by a 
proper amount of sleep, fresh air, recreation, actual physical 
exercise, etc. Instead of thinking with the medieval that dis- 
ease, whether private or public, is a visitation of God to be 
borne with the best grace possible, we must come ever more 
fully to recognize that disease, whether private or public, is 
largely the result of man’s own misdoing. Instead of ignoring 
the body, like the monk, the modern Christian must train it in 
“4, Thé influence of the Church will always be strongest in the field of 
sex morality. Let us hope that the school will give scientific instruction to 
our youth, and that the Church will make this effort practical as well as 
spiritual and beautiful.” See also a “Message from the Government to the 


Churches of the United States,” prepared by the Health Service for use on 
Sunday, Feb. 9, 1919. 


*Useful hcre are a pamphlet “The Parents’ Part” (New Jersey State 
Department of Health, Trenton); “The Place of Sex Education in Biology 
and General Science,” “Sex Education in Schools,” and “A High School 
Course in Physiology in Which the Facts of Sex are Taught” (U. S. Public 
Health Service) ; also a list of “Books on Sex Education” (issued by the 
Health Service). ray 


{The relation of physical disease, often unsuspected, to crime and 
wrong-doing in general, as well as to ‘mental defectiveness, which in turn 
produces disease, immorality, and crime “unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,” has only in recent years been recognized and accepted asa challenge 
by governmental and private agencies: cf., e.g., Lucy Oppen in the Survey 
(Apr. 5, 1919. The weekly health notices in this journal are worthy of atten- 
tion. See especially the full report of the Sectional Conferences of the Inter- 
Allied Red Cross Societies at Cannes, April, 1919, already noted). 
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order to given his mental and spiritual powers an opportunity 
for more efficient functioning in the service of society at large. 
Here, again, military necessity has been a goad which has 
compelled the nation, as well as the Church, to face the chal- 
lenge of individual health as never before. Cases might be 
multiplied, but these should suffice to point the need of rein- 
forcing cure with prevention or prophylaxis. 


4 


More fundamental even than prevention is the constructive 
effort to insure such conditions of private and public life in 
the community, as in the single family, as will inevitably result 

in a healthy society. It is indeed sometimes 
Construc- difficult to draw the line sharply in all respects 
tive measures . : 
and agencies between preventive and constructive effort. Quar- 

antine regulations, embargoes on the free passing 
of diseased members of society from one state to another, 
are largely preventive, but they are partly constructive, and 
constitute, in fact, one of the great contributions of modern 
medical science to the world’s well-being. But more positively 
on the constructive side may be taken the great work of sani- 
tary engineering, which is more and more engaging the prac- 
tical attention of community and state authorities. A’ city or 
town now which lacks sanitary engineer or sanitary department 
is not only unprogressive but is deficient in its realization of 
its duty toward the body politic. How can any possible 
measures of cure or prevention in the narrower sense, whether 
private or public, avail in the face of community neglect of the 
sources of food, including niilk as well as water? The doctor 
who during an epidemic, while the churches were having 
prayer-meetings and nurses were. tending the sick, traced the 
course of the stream from which the local water supply was 
drawn and found its source infected, was doing the proper 
kind of preventive and constructive work—a task fully as re- 
ligious as praying or nursing. It is absolutely incumbent upon 
the modern community to take these necessary measures for 
the safeguarding of its population, and it is likewise a duty of 
the churches of the community to hold the local administration 
to its task in this respect. 
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Viewed in the large, constructive health measures would 
include the provision of parks and playgrounds for the recrea- 
tion and physical exercise especially of growing boys and girls. 
This kind of social service the Church has, indeed, been more 
prone to recognize in recent years than other forms equally 
fundamental. Parish houses and social settlements connected 
with parishes, or operated by them, have done much good in 
this respect, but much remains to be done, and it is the busi- 
ness of the local congregation to co-operate in the effort to 
insure such positive, afirmative conditions of health for the 
community and the individual members thereof that disease 
shall not arise. Where, in short, there is disease there we have 
an indication that constructive work has not been properly 
undertaken or accomplished, and there we have a challenge to 
the Church, which has, by failing to hold the community up to 
the level of its full duty, in so far failed in its own Christian 
mission of human service.* 

*The manifold relations of the general problem of public health to in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, living conditions, transportation facilities, 
recreation and amusements, are too obvious and at the same time too complex 
to find place in this report. Some of these relations are, however, elsewhere 


touched upon. It is significant of the essential unity of the social problem 
that no phase of it but has ramifications linking it with all its other phases. 
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PART II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


ihe For the past six years the Commission has 
alization of functioned mainly as an undifferentiated organi- 
ao mpihel zation. It has, in other words, sat usually as a 

committee of the whole to consider aspects of its 
general problem which might have been more effectively 
' entrusted to special departments. A résumé of the Church’s 
efforts in the social field may here be appropriate. It will 
be recalled that the appointment of the present Commission 
by the General Convention of 1910 was itself the result of 
considerable preliminary agitation and attempted organiza- 
tion on the part of volunteer Church agencies for social, 
industrial, and moral reform and reconstruction as well as 
of a score of diocesan social service commissions. The names 
of some of these volunteer agencies will serve to indicate 
various specific problems which may be subsumed under the 
general head of social service and the Church’s relation 
thereto, but which at the same time require special interest, 
aptitude and training if these respective phases of the work 
are to be carried on most effectively. The Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor (“C. A. 
I. L.”), the Church Social Union, the Church Socialist 
League, the Church Missions of Help, the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, etc., all represent the precipitation of different in- 
terests which, as already indicated, seem to require special 
agencies for their functioning. It is not here implied that 
all of these interests are the direct concern of a Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service or a Department of Social Service 
as such, or that the agencies already in the field should be 
superseded. When the Commission began its active work 
in the fall of 1911, negotiations were had with the first two 
of the volunteer organizations above mentioned, as a result 
of which the Church Social Union voluntarily disbanded and 
handed over its work to the present Commission. No prac- 
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tical issue, however, came of the Commission’s correspond- 
ence with “C. A. I. L.,” and that organization is still in 
the field. During the past several years again the Commis- 
sion has sustained friendly relations with other Church 
agencies; within the past year it has attempted to work out 
some scheme of co-operation involving a certain amount of 
subsidization with the Church Missions of Help, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society*, the City Mission Societies, etc., and in the 
three years’ budget prepared by the Commission for the 
Nation-wide Campaign provision is made for these various 
departments of work, on the assumption that an official De- 
partment of Social Service as instituted under any reorgani- 
zation scheme should assume a certain degree of directive 
oversight and financial responsibility for the prosecution of 
these very necessary phases of activity without at the same 
time, as has been stated, entirely or actively surplanting them. 
Some such supervision of the Church’s unofficial social work 
would seem essential, in this day of progressive integration, 
for the highest efficiency of the agencies concerned, and it is 
hoped that such arrangement may be effected. 

At the same time a reciprocal tendency must be allowed 
for—involving the division of the Social Service Commis- 
sion’s or Department’s own work to the end that it may give 
more specialized and hence more effective and intelligent 
attention to various special aspects of the total social prob- 
lem. This differentiation has within the past three years 
particularly already been in process. Increasingly it has been 
found necessary to hand over the making of special investi- 
gations and the formulating of particular plans or recom- 
‘mendations to sub-committees on Rural Life, Lay Training 
for Social Work, Publicity, Finances, Co-operation with the 
Board of Missions and the General Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, Relations with Provincial and Diocesan Organizations, 
Child Labor, Prison Labor, Co-operation with the Con- 
sumers’ League, Prize Essay Competitions, Industrial 
Standards, Relations with the Church War Commission, Pro- 
tective Work for Girls, Social Intercessions, Relations with 
the Church Students Council, etc. A substantial portion of 


_., *Since the above was written the item in the Commission’s budget pro- 
viding for the Girls’. Friendly Society has been withdrawn, in order that 
that organization might submit it separately. 
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the first section of this report, indeed, consists of a record of 
the activities of two or three of these committees. Some of 
these are by nature of a temporary character, but others 
correspond to real and permanent lines of differentiation as 
just suggested. The Commission would, therefore, take this 
opportunity of urging that whether it is continued in its 
present form or is merged in a Department of Social Service, 
to be erected, there shall be recognized certain main divisions 
of the work and special sub-departments or bureaus organ- 
ized and entrusted with their development. 


(1) Education One of the most vital aspects of the work, as 
and prop- time has gone on, has proved to be that of 
ernes general enlightenment and stimulation of the 
Church with respect to social problems in general. During 
the first six years after the Commission’s appointment it 
attempted mainly an organizational task, involving the pro- 
motion of diocesan and, in the second triennium, provincial 
agencies for social service. But it was before long evident 
that such work presupposed a greater knowledge than actually 
existed on the part not only of the Church’s lay members but 
of her clergy, upon whom the successful prosecution of social 
service must ultimately depend. This is not to lay blame but 
to recognize a situation for which the Church as a national 
entity has been perhaps somewhat responsible. At any rate 
the Commission found it necessary to lay increasing stress 
upon the need of study and intelligent thought with reference 
to certain basic social and industrial problems. This, as 
already pointed out in the Commission’s last Triennial Re- 
port, has taken largely the form of an increasing list of 
specially and carefully prepared publications, now over forty 
in number, of from four to two hundred pages each, of which 
upwards of 125,000 copies have been distributed since the 
Commission began its active work in 1911. This literature 
has dealt not only with principles and methods of organiza- 
tion and education of the Church for social service in parish, 
diocese and province, in co-operation so far as possible with 
similar agencies of other communions and with secular or- 
ganizations devoted to social service; but also with special 
problems, including the War Service Bulletins already men- 
tioned, a series of Reconstruction Bulletins, a Social Study 
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Series, etc. For this literature there has been an increasing 
demand. Not only clergy and lay workers of the Church, but 
outside organizations and a growing number of public and 
college libraries throughout the country have been added to 
the Commission’s mailing list, largely at their own instance.* 


Progressively this literature has been given to an analysis 
and interpretation of the large and significant movements of 
the day, industrial, rural, educational, etc., in an attempt to 
evaluate them with reference to Christian principles and the 
Church’s opportunity. It can hardly be sufficiently stressed 
that unintelligent and uninformed zeal was never in a posi- 
tion to do more harm than today in the face of the increasing 
complexity and cross-currents of modern life and work. It 
is for this reason that the second section of this report has 
been given over to a consideration of some of the more sig- 
nificant of these questions, and this effort must be continued 
and extended if the mind of the Church is to be rightly in- 
formed, or to have the food for its decisions. Utterances 
of the Commission have sometimes been faulted because of 
their apparently non-religious character, but this has been 
not from any lack of real appreciation of the inherent rela- 
tion between the problems concerned and the Church’s life as 
well as that of society in general, but from the conviction 
that our people must be informed on the movements now 
abroad, focusing as they do about fundamental human issues. 
If social service means anything—and the Commission de- 
sires in this place to make this point perfectly plain—it means 
an ultimate spiritualization of our life as the result of a 
liberation of individuals, even of large classes of our fellows, 
who today are suffering from the demands of an industrial 
and even a social system speeded almost beyond the limits of 
endurance and consequently preempting practically their en- 
tire time, energy and attention, leaving slight margain for the 
more spiritual interests which we should all share in common. 
It has, indeed, already been held in these pages that it is 
because of this intense preoccupation of the bulk of our 
American population with the daily routine that we find a 
growing chasm between the Church and the world at large. 

*The Commission’s mailing list now includes about 150 of the more im- 


portant university and free community libraries in the country, social agencies 
(official and voluntary), etc. 
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It is this motive which prompts the recommendation that a 
substantial increase in financial allowance be made for this 
necessary work of printed propaganda. 


A special and it would seem a necessary part of such 
propaganda would be through the establishment of a monthly 
or at least quarterly social service bulletin or magazine which 
should give not only the social service news of the Church 
as relating to parish, diocese and province, but specially 
prepared papers on important phases of the general problem, 
together with reviews and notes of the more significant social 
service literature of the day, a question box, notices of meet- 
ings, etc. For a monthly bulletin of this character, available 
for a mailing list of about 2000 names, about $1500 would 
be necessary annually. 


There is of course another kind of educational activity— 
through the oral word. The secretary of the Commission 
has, so far as the demands of the office have permitted, given 
himself also to this kind of educational work, having, as 
indicated in another place, delivered single lectures and 
courses at summer schools, and Church institutes, besides 
numerous sermons and single addresses. But if the social 
work of the Church, especially on a departmental basis, is 
to measure up to the demand and the opportunity there must 
be an increase in the personnel of the staff. A later recom- 
mendation has to do with provision for provincial social 
service secretaries, discussed more in detail in its proper 
place, but here it may be noted that such secretaries could 
carry a substantial part of the necessary oral propaganda. 


(2) Industrial There would also seem to be necessary a 
communities special department or bureau for the considera- 
tion of the problems of labor and industrial communities in 
general. This problem has bulked large in the Commission’s 
various publications and utterances, largely by reason of its 
urgent character, which the war has stressed with greater 
and greater insistence. There is evidence, however, that 
more than educational and propagandist activity is essential 
if this department of Church social work is to receive ade- 
quate attention. If the present relations of capital and labor 
are to be met and solved on a pacific basis, it must be largely 
through a recognition by Christian employers, and the same 
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might be said of the Christian employee, of their respective 
obligation as well as rights. The growing shop committee 
movement, discussed in the second section of this report, 
presents an opportunity for real Christian co-operation be- 
tween those who hire, and those who sell, labor. In order 
to promote such relations the Church would seem to need 
at least one special secretary whose business it should pri- 
marily be to form contacts with both labor and capital, 
especially with those laymen of the Church who are in charge 
of industrial establishments or who in any way have to do 
with hired workers. It should be the business of such a sec- 
retary or secretaries to be wholly or almost wholly in the 
field, establishing their connections and in general preaching 
and helping the practice of industrial good will through a 
recognition of a community of interest. The Church might 
here perform a vital function.* Local factory conditions, 
hours of labor, wages, etc., would fall within the scope of 
such an officer’s investigation, though increasingly the en- 
forcement of proper hours, wages and conditions must rest 
with the secular arm operating through community, state and 
national agencies—unless again we are to open the way for 
more radical methods and measures. To present the facts, 
however, as they are the Church at large and to point out 
how they may be progressively changed for the better is a 
‘perfectly valid function for a social service department. 

(3) Rural The Church is strong in the urban and weak 
communities jin the rural centers, whether from lack of desire 
or from lack of attention to the needs of rural communities 
is not the question. The fact is patent to all in the Church 
who are interested in the rejuvenation of country life and 
the lifting of the country parish to a higher and wider plane 
of activity and usefulness. The matter has been discussed 
both practically and theoretically in the foregoing sections of 
the report and only brief mention need be made of it here. 
It is perfectly obvious, as the result of the Commission’s 
experience with the problem, that here again a special official 
organizer or organizers would seem to be necessary if our 


*This is not.to be taken necessarily as implying that there is nothing to 
be said on the other hand for a more aggressive crusade on the part of labor 
for its human rights.’ The statement in the text merely calls attention to the 
fact that the way indicated above would seem to be the only way of averting 
less pacific measures on the part of the workers. 
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rural parishes and dioceses are to measure up to their full 
efficiency and not merely follow methods of Church work 
evolved in our large centers of life and industry. This would 
be an effective answer also to the not infrequent contention 
on the part of some of the Commission’s correspondents that 
social service is not concerned with the country, and vice 
versa. As a matter of fact some of the greatest opportunities 
for effective social work are to be found in our smaller com- 
munities and sparsely settled farm lands, especially in the 
western and southern part of the country. 

(4) Immigra- The last General Convention created a spe- 
tion cial department of immigration within the Board 
of Missions. Strictly speaking, this is just as vital a part of 
social service as it is of missionary effort, and in the Com- 
mission’s judgment, if the social work of the Church is to 
be reorganized, there should be a special bureau or sub- 
department charged with investigation and activity on behalf 
of our newer Americans. One large communion in America 
has had for some years its special department of immigra- 
tion.* This Church might well follow the lead. It is indeed, 
it scarcely need be said, ultimately impossible to ameliorate 
the religious life of our immigrant population unless we at 
the same time mitigate their industrial and social condition. 
This matter is related obviously to the general industrial and 
urban problem, but it also has its relation to rural com- 
munities, and in view of the special factors involved such 
work would seem to demand a special direction and oversight 
and possibly a special secretary. 

(5) The home A special Joint Commission on the Home 
and the and the Family was also appointed by the Gen- 
family eral Convention of 1916, and with this Commis- 
sion the present Joint Commission has been able to co-operate 
to the extent of submitting a draft report of from eight to 
ten thousand words, calling attention to some of the signifi- 
cant relations of the home and the family to our general 
social, educational, moral and industrial problems. Strictly 
speaking, this matter would seem to be one for the Depart- 
ment of Social Service, in so far as the matter can not be 
handled through the ordinary parochial activities of the 


*The Presbyterian Church, under the direction of the Rev. William P. 


Shriver. 
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Church, and a special bureau or sub-department might well 
be erected for this purpose. Were it not for trenching on 
the report of the other Commission just referred to, the 
matter might be discussed here at greater length. 


(6) Public During the past two years an effort has been 
health made by an unofficial committee of the Church to 
co-operate in the great and significant question of public 
health, which the war though its new emphasis on certain 
special problems, particularly as related to soldiers and sailors 
on service, has forced to the front. Now would seem to be 
the time for the Church to take cognizance of the general 
problem and to make provision for co-operation with all 
reputable agencies, governmental or voluntary — and their 
name is legion — which are now trying to give the nation 
healthier and sounder bodies to the end largely of mental and 
spiritual vigor. The committee just referred to* carried on 
during the year 1917-18 correspondence with hospitals and 
other health agencies of the Church, old peoples’ homes, 
orphan asylums, etc.—correspondence designed to elicit in- 
formation regarding present conditions, methods and manage- 
ment of these institutions, in the hope that measures might 
be taken in co-operation with the American Hospitals Associa- 
tion looking towards the improved status and efficiency of the 
institutions in question.t The question, however, of what 
the Church can do for public health, either in co-operation with 
secular agencies or through its own institutions, is so important 
that it might well form a special bureau of a Social Service 
Department. 


*Appointed by Bishop DuMoulin at the instance of the American Hos- 
pitals Association. The other members of the commission besides the Bishop 
were Rev. E. L. Sunderland, Cleveland; Rev. H. C. McHenry, Philadelphia; 
Rev. F. R. Jones, New York City; Dr. Wm. R. Dorr, San Francisco; Dr. 
Henry Jacobs, Baltimore; Mr. J. L. Meigs, Chicago; Mr. E. F. Leiper, 
Philadelphia; and the secretary of the Joint Commission. 


tInformal conferences of the Episcopal committee with a few persons 
interested were held at the annual convention of the American Hospitals 
Association meeting in Cleveland in September 1917 and in Atlantic City in 
September 1918. Unfortunately the attendance at these special conferences 
was too small to be in any sense representative and the committees concerned 
found it impracticable to continue their efforts in this direction. 
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Gy totaee. This general subject, however, is in a sense 
tive relations related to the other question of various diocesan 
‘sivctte ea ag agencies doing an institutional work, which 
and other Constitutes a comparatively large part of the 
Church social Church’s total activities in social service, though 
agencies . . ° 

perhaps it lacks the constructive character which 
it might have and which is to be found in the wider effort to 
reach out into other problems of life and labor. Many of 
these institutions are inadequately supported, some are not 
as well managed as they might be, and many of them are 
totally neglected save when they make their annual report at 
diocesan conventions. In one diocese there has recently been 
appointed an institutional chaplain whose business it is to con- 
duct religious services in these institutions and generally to 
keep in touch with them. But when we consider what has 
been done in recent years by public hospitals, etc., in the way 
of home care of discharged patients and general preventive 
work looking toward the improvement of the health espe- 
cially of our more crowded city areas, it is apparent that 
Church institutions properly supported, equipped, and di- 
rected might perform far greater service than they thus far 
have rendered. 

There are, besides this institutional work, special efforts 
being made by various Church social agencies mentioned 
above—having to do with the reclamation of wayward girls, 
the unemployed and unemployables (the “down and outs’’) 
etc. The whole subject in fact might well form the basis of 
a special section of a department of social service and be 
entrusted to a special secretary. 


2 


Demonstra- It has been obvious as a result of the Com- 
tion stations mission’s effort that far greater concrete progress 
could be made in showing the need and value of social work 
if there could be set up a number of ‘‘demonstration” stations 
in both urban and industrial communities. To do this would 
demand special funds and perhaps active direction by the 
Commission or the Department of Social Service of the work 
of a specified number of parishes or missions, which would 
be used for trying out programs of service based upon an 
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intelligent analysis of local conditions and familiarity with 
the best literature and experience on the subject. Work of 
this character has already been undertaken by other com- 
munions, notably in the rural field, and our own department 
of Sewanee has recently been giving considerable attention 
to the possibilities in this direction. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that our parishes as they are at present 
constituted, having grown up through a number of years, 
should find themselves in a position to work out freely and 
fully, various social programs, however sympathetic their 
individual rectors may be.* For this reason it would be 
desirable, if provision could be made, for the social service 
department or the Commission to undertake under its direct 
auspices a new mission or parish or to take over one which 
is fallen upon evil days and to try to regenerate it by adopt- 
ing new and more effective methods. Items for this purpose 
have been included in the Commission’s triennial budget 
prepared for the Nation-wide Campaign. 


Actalning This matter has already been considered in 
institute for the first section of the present report. Here 
lay workers added emphasis may be given to the need of 
making some systematic and adequate provision for the 
training of lay workers who may give themselves either in 
voluntary or professional capacity to extending the social ser- 
vice activities of the Church at large—as national, provincial, 
diocesan or parish organizers, as investigators of special 
problems of life and work, as office helpers, etc. It has been 
evident of late that many of our younger laywomen 
especially would be glad to earn their living in the service 
of the Church rather than in secular business or other pro- 
fession. They lack, however, the requisite training and 
experience, as well as opportunity for service if they have ac- 
quired these. Our various summer schools, winter institutes, 

*This of course is not to be taken as depreciation of the splendid in- 
stitutional work carried on by an increasing number of parishes throughout 
the country. It refers rather to the possibilities of reaching out to wider 
community service beyond the walls of the parish plant through an intelligent 


study of local conditions and needs and co-operation where possible with local 
remedial agencies. 
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deaconess training schools and even some of our theological 
seminaries have made beginnings in this direction, but the 
need would seem to be for a coordination of their efforts and 
a provision if possible for one central and other sectional 
institutes which, as indicated in the first section of this report, 
might provide full and special courses of instruction and 
might relate our present educational endeavors to it or them 
as co-operating arms in this general attempt to recruit and 
utilize lay people for and in the service of the Church at 
large. This would mean ultimately the assembling of a com- 
petent faculty, provision for scholarships, and an employment 
bureau for the placing of graduates. As a program for the 
Church’s social service alone it may be too ambitious, but at 
least there would seem to be an opportunity for a combined 
effort in relation with Missions, Religious Education and 
other aspects of the Church’s total work. 


4 


Seasiocial It has been increasingly evident that no rapid 
secretaries extension of the Church’s social service activities 
can be looked for until provision is made for an adequately 
financed and equipped staff of trained organizers or secre- 
taries. Unfortunately the logical development of the Church’s 
social work has not kept pace or been in accord with its 
chronological development. In other words, before the crea- 
tion by the General Convention of 1913 of a provincial 
system, as the result of which provincial social service 
agencies were appointed, a few dioceses had paid social ser- 
vice secretaries. It is these commissions which have achieved 
most success in the task of organization and education of 
their respective constituencies, and without such paid officials 
it goes without saying that local commissions, depending 
upon the voluntary efforts of their already busy members, 
can make very little progress.* To provide every one of our 
sixty or seventy diocesan commissions with a paid secretary 


*In order to ascertain something of the work carried on by the various 
diocesan social service commissions throughout the country since the last 
General Convention, the Joint Commission sent out in June of the current 
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would be a proposal at present beyond reason, and the 
alternative presents itself of securing a paid secretary, if pos- 
sible, for each one of the eight provinces, who by restricting 
his attention to a comparatively limited area would enable 
the province and the dioceses therein to make more substan- 
tial progress than is now possible. The Commission’s pro- 
posed budget, therefore, contains provision for such officers. 
In this connection, however, it may be remarked, by way of 
reenforcing the previous recommendation, that even were 
the funds immediately available it might be difficult to find 
competent candidates for the offices in mind. All the more 
necessary, therefore, a speedy effort to train up workers if 
the Church is not to fail of her social opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


year a questionnaire to which twenty-odd replies were received. An analysis 
of these shows that various commissions were interested in such diverse ac- 
tivities as rural surveys and rural church work, education of parishes for 
social service, social legislation (including Sunday observance, temperance, 
more stringent marriage license laws), social insurance, social hygiene, the 
teaching of English to foreigners, the institution of courses of lectures on 
social problems, better housing, co-operation with labor unions, educational 
facilities offered by the city night schools, the boarding and rooming problem 
of working girls, free employment bureaus for farmers and farm workers, 
local anti-vice crusades, control of moving pictures, farmers’ co-operation, 
child welfare, closing of red light districts, industrial problems (includ- 
ing child labor), reformatories for women, state and county care of 
dependents and delinquents, community programs, etc. Six dioceses reported 
no activities; nine reported that their normal work had been entirely in- 
terrupted by America’s entrance into the war; six that it had been partly 
interrupted, and five that there has been no interruption. The annual reports 
of some twenty-five of these were in many instances perfunctory, partly be- 
cause of the war interruptions referred to, partly because of a territorially 
scattered personnel, partly, it must be admitted, from indifference. The work 
of some half-dozen commissions—such as Chicago, Los Angeles, California, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Long Island, etc-—showed an intelligent appre- 
ciation of problems and an earnest effort to grapple with them. Of the 
twenty-odd commissions replying to the questionnaire, thirteen declared in 
favor of paid diocesan secretaries, ten in favor of paid provincial secretaries, 
four in favor of both, while seven were not in favor of paid diocesan secre- 
taries, and five were not in favor of paid provincial secretaries. Some 
expressed the opinion that it was largely a question of securing the right 
man for the office; others, that the work must develop adually and that 
a paid officer might do more harm than good; in general, as might be 
expected, the sentiment in favor of paid officers emanated mainly from the 
more populous dioceses, though from one of these came the reply that it 
would be difficult for a paid secretary to cover even that much territory. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE HISTORIC ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Christianity Always Interested in Problems of Life and 
Labor. It is sometimes assumed that this is the first era of 
history in which the Church has been confronted with press- 
ing human problems, particularly of an industrial, economic, 
and generally commercial character. Those who make this 
assumption fail to remember that even our most urgent 
modern problems are in a very great degree but the result of 
new combinations of historic forces, though to be sure certain 
new forces have been introduced. The social problem is as 
old as history, and inasmuch as industry has always been 
necessary for man’s life it has engaged the attention of re- 
ligious forces and organizations through the ages. The spir- 
itual ancestor of Christianity, the religion of the Hebrews, 
particularly on its prophetic side, had, it has now become a 
commonplace, pertinent things to say about the conditions 
under which men not only lived but worked. But the chief 
interest of the modern Christian in this connection must be 
in the historic attitude of the Church through twenty centuries 
to problems similar to those which now confront us and with- 
out some knowledge of which it is really impossible for 
contemporary Christianity to come to a decision with ref- 
erence to current problems which shall have any basis of 
permanence and any real relation to the genius of Christianity 
in its origin and history. 


The Church and the Empire. When the Church con- 
quered the Empire and for sometime before, industry had 
been on a semi-servile basis, if indeed it were not wholly 
enslaved. The imperialistic wars of Rome had killed off her 
former free farmers and artisans, whose places were taken 
largely by the forced labor of prisoners of war and slaves 
bought in the market. The result of this experiment with 
servile labor was not satisfactory, and the later emperors 
found it necessary to improve conditions and at the same time 
to recognize the large class of manual toilers, whether on the 
land or in the city, which the decaying Empire found it neces- 
sary to maintain in an effort to stay its own downfall.* The 


*Cf, Vinagrodoff in Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1; Dill, Roman 
Society; etc. 
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Church herself in origin was directly affected by this condi- 
tion, for the reason that her membership was drawn largely 
at the outset from the contemporary ‘“‘proletariat,” even her 
bishops and other high officials being recruited from the same 
servile or semi-servile class, so that the remark of a recent 
student* to the effect that the early councils of the Church 
might be considered as labor conventions is not inappropriate. 


Christian vs. Roman Economic Theory. The results of 
this situation were two-fold. In the first place they furnished 
the basis for a facile transition from the later imperial agri- 
cultural economy to feudalism in the dawn of the Dark Ages: 
the semi-free farmers of the later Empire (coloni) became 
the serfs of the later feudal lords. In the second place, the 
lower-class character of the Church herself largely determined 
her attitude toward social and economic problems. It has 
been all too common to consider the communistic experiment 
recorded in the Book of Acts as foredoomed to failure. As 
a matter of fact, however the practice of a communistic 
theory and philosophy may have speedily evaporated with the 
process of time, nevertheless the theory itself remained a 
determining factor in the Church’s attitude until well towards 
the close of the Middle Ages. The Church in the early days 
was indeed a friend of the poor, of the manual toilers, of 
those who had to labor in the sweat of their brow, while at 
the same time, and this is sometimes forgotten, it was equally 
unsympathetic toward the professional idler and parasite who 
tried to make a living out of his church membership as a 
peripatetic prophet or what not: “if any man will not work 
neither let him eat.” Practically until the modern era, in a 
word, the primitive Christian belief that God had made all 
things for the common property and the common enjoyment 
of all men, iterated and reiterated in the most uncompromis- 
ing and drastic terms by the representative fathers of the 
Greek and Latin churches, was the background against 
which the entire structure of the Church’s canon law and 
ethics as related to social and economic duties was developed. 
Private property, by contrast, was recognized as a concession 


*Noel, Socialism in Church History. 


{Some typical relevant utterances of the early Fathers may be found in 
the Church of England’s recent report (through the Archbishops’ Committee 
of Inquiry) on Christianity and Industrial Problems, Ch. Ill; Boehm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interest (tr., Smart), Bk. I, Ch. I, gives the Latin 
originals of a number of representative dicta. See also Noel, Socialism in 
Church History, Ch. IV, and the Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
passim. Vide, further, the Commission’s pamphlet, Social Aspects of Church 
History: The Early Period (Social Study Series, Double No. 6-7), §14. 
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to the infirmity of human nature—a weakness of the flesh, 
which could not subsist apparently under a strict community 
of goods. Whether or not this theory is tenable from the 
point of view of the modern economist or the modern Chris- 
tian is beside the mark: the point is that this was the attitude 
of the early and medieval Church, which is all too commonly 
ignored, if not deliberately flouted by those who happen to 
have knowledge of it. The Roman law had been based upon 
the acceptance, explicit as well as tacit, of the sacredness and 
inviolability of private property and the right thereto. It 
was indeed not till the revival of the study of the old imperial 
law (as codified by Justinian and Theodosius) with the com- 
ing in of the Renaissance that the “right” of private property 
was again recognized.* Aquinas had even gone so far as to 
say that in case of need if A, a rich man, would not relieve 
the needs of B, a poor man, C, a charitable man whose own 
income was not sufficient, was perfectly justified in taking A’s 
property without his consent in order to minister to the needs 
of B.+ As a modern commentator puts it, the canonists held 
that “in cases of need the public authority is justified in re- 
establishing pro hac vice the primitive community [of prop- 


erty]."t 


The Doctrine of Interest. The core of the primitive and 
medieval Christian position in this connection, and as affect- 
ing industry and commerce in general, may be found in the 
famous doctrine of interest, involving a prohibition of all 
return for the use of money by one whose need compelled him 
to borrow it from his more fortunate brother. Luke’s pre- 
cept, “Lend, hoping for nothing in return,” was the basis of 
this medieval doctrine, which simply was that the Christian 
of means ought to consider himself as a steward of God’s 
bounty for the relief of his indigent or temporarily unfortun- 
ate brother. Space forbids anything like an adequate analysis 

*For an illuminating discussion of the conflict between the Roman and 
the civil law, especially as related to the rights of the later medieval and 
early modern German princes, who drove out the canon law and canon 
lawyers in order to buttress through the agency of civil law and legists their 


own position, cf. Janssen, History of Germany at the Close of the Middle 
Ages. 


Theologica (English translation by the Dominican Fathers), 
FEE Dato oy Quest: $ Art. 7. Cf. Ingram, History of Political Econ- 
omy, Ch. I, and in general Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, 
Bk. L, Ch. III, and Bk. II, Ch. VI. For an unfavorable statement of the 
medieval attitude by a modern orthodox economist, cf. Boehm-Bawerk, Cap- 
ital and Interest, Bk. I, Ch. I. 


tIngram, I.c. 
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of the doctrine.* The essential point is that the medieval 
Church, like the Church of the earlier centuries, would not in 
theory at least lend its countenance to any commercial instinct 
which sought to make profit out of the needs of others. 
Whether the arguments by which it maintained its position 
were tenable or not is again not the question.f This position 
it maintained with all the authority at its command, which 
was not inconsiderable until well down into the modern 
period, when economic forces of an antithetic and antipathetic 
nature became too strong for it. On the other hand, as has 
been clearly pointed out, the medieval doctrine of interest and 
profit did not exclude the legitimate profits of a legal business 
enterprise whether carried on by one who already had suffi- 
cient means or through partnership with one who could 
supply them, provided in such cases the lender actually shared 
in the risk and was not merely getting a return without effort 
from “barren money.” t 


*Medieval discussion of interest centered: around two poles—damnum 
emergens and lucrum cessans. The former was the “‘actuakloss incurred” by 
the creditor through the debter’s default; the latter/ tHe “certain gain lost” 
through the creditor’s inability to employ in profitable enterprise the money 
he had lent. In the one case, according to the strict doctrine of the Church, 
it was necessary for the claimant to prove that he had sustained real damage; 
in the second, that the profit he had foregone was not merely possible but 
probable. By the sharp practice of business men, if not their open defiance 
of the canonist position, and by the casuistical arguments of the later school- 
men in sympathy with the growing lay opposition, the rigor of the Church’s 
prohibition was gradually mitigated, and the prohibition itself ultimately 
nullified (cf. Ashley’s careful study, op. cit; Bk. II, Ch. VI, and the less 
favorable view of Boehm-Bawerk, op. ctt., Bk. I, Chs. I, II. The copious lit- 
erature of the subject may be found listed in these two volumes) — The 
word interest dates from the Justinian code: it signified the difference be- 
tween a defrauded “creditor’s present position and what it would have been 
had the bargain been fulfilled;” it was the poena conventionalis or “penalty 
for the borrower’s default” (“commonly the addition of a sum equal to the 
original debt”: later a “percentage reckoned periodically was substituted for 
a fixed sum”: cf. Ashley, I.c.). 

+Aquinas denied interest on the ground that “money was barren”—i.e., 
could not breed more money—and that it was unjust to charge for time (in- 
volved in loans) because that was common property. It may be remarked that 
the teaching of Aquinas with reference to economic morality is contained 
mainly in the second section of the second part (Secunda Secundae—usually 
abbreviated II, II) of the Summa. A portion of this section is already avail- 
able in the version by the English Dominican Fathers referred to in a pre- 
vious note; while selections from it may be found in two handy volumes— 
Rickaby, Aquinas Ethicus (in English) and O’Neill, Old Things and New 
in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

+The effect of the medieval doctrine in promoting productive enterprise 
has been well stated by Werner Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism, by con- 
trast with the not uncommon theory that the doctrine was totally inimical 
to business enterprise in any form. It should be noted that partnership 
enterprises in which A loaned money to B to carry on a venture by which 
both either profited or lost were not banned by the Church, and many variants 
of this relationship were evolved (Ashley, l.c.). In a measure the medieval 
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The Revival of Trade. After a brief initial struggle 
the medieval Church found no difficulty in maintaining its 
position with regard to business morality, as above indicated, 
so long as industry remained substantially on what has been 
called a ‘“‘subsistence” or “consumption” basis.* This indeed 
from the fall of Rome until at least the later medieval period 
was the condition. The towns had perished with the decline 
and fall of the western Empire and business or industry in 
anything approaching our sense came to a standstill. It was 
really only the manors as heirs of the later imperial estates 
and villas which maintained their economic integrity through 
the medieval period and made consistent progress.f Since 
these manors were in essence self-subsisting social and indus- 
trial units, producing within their own borders practically all 
the commodities of life, there was, it will readily be seen, little 
occasion for the development of any real system of business 
exchange or great commercial enterprise. Gradually, how- 
ever, with the revival of the older towns as social and po- 
litical conditions acquired some new stability and with the 
development of other towns, partly at least springing from 
the previous manors, trade, commerce, industry were also 
revived.t Not only did there grow up in the older towns a 
distinct class of urban artisans, but many former manorial 
serfs set themselves up in opposition to their erstwhile lords, 
with the result that industry in something like the modern 
sense got upon its feet, while the efforts of travelling mer- 
chants, periodical fairs, etc., helped the promotion of the 
commercial instinct. This was again facilitated by what has 
been called the rise of the middle class and the development 
of middle class virtues, such as economy and business integ- 
rity, together with that of the art of commercial calculation. 
These influences joined with the spirit of enterprise which 
had been not dead but merely dormant.§ The whole “con- 
sumption” economy, in other words, was beginning to pass 


attitude toward legal and unlawful profit may be compared with the modern 
sportsman’s instinct with reference to “taking a gambler’s chance” or “betting 
on a sure thing,” the first being allowed and the second frowned upon by 
gentlemen. 

*On the subsistence economy see Sombart, of. cit., Ch. Li 

+On the manor cf. Vinagrodoff’s careful monograph ; Ford, A Short 
History of English Rural Life; the various medieval and industrial histories 
elsewhere referred to; etc. 

tOn the relation between the towns and the manor, cf. Ashley, op. ctt., 
Bk. I, Ch. I and Bk. IJ, Ch. I. 

§On the general subject of the middle class and commercial enterprise, 
cf. Sombart, op. cit., Ch. II-XI. 
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into the modern “profit”? economy—the economy of “super- 
fluity.” The Italian communes, notably Florence, the free 
cities of Germany, and other towns of France and England, 
began to acquire their character as primarily industrial and 
commercial centers, sustaining relations one with another, no 
longer satisfied like the original manor to be self-subsistent, 
though to be sure it was in many instances, especially in Eng- 
land, a long time before the cities really acquired an instinct 
for outside enterprise and exchange.* 


The Church Loses Her Fight Against Usury. With this 
transition from the old to the new economy the Church’s 
trouble began. The rising commercial instinct fought with 
increasing vigor against the old inhibitions and prohibitions 
revolving about the legitimacy of interest and interest-taking. 
As opportunities for profitable investment multiplied it be- 
came easier for the man who had lent money to make the 
plea, which had been partially recognized even in the heyday 
of the Middle Ages, of lucrum cessans—the loss of profit 
involved in lending money which might otherwise have been 
invested in productive enterprise and thereby brought a re- © 
turn which the Church had never discountenanced. Even as 
late as Luther, and by him indeed, the counter-argument was 
made, following Aquinas, that no man can ever be sure of 
any return from a business adventure: death, ill health, mis- 
fortune, as in the classic instance of the ‘‘Merchant of 
Venice,” may all prevent the lawful return from a lawful 
enterprise; therefore it is merely a specious plea for a cred- 
itor to urge this as an excuse for extracting interest from the 
borrower, who may very likely be in need. Ways were 
found of evading the Church’s prohibition and even within 
her own ranks there were spokesmen against her who main- 
tained that interest was justifiable. The knell of the medieval 
doctrine, however, was struck at the Reformation, which 
coincided with the new economic and industrial forces of 
which it was partly the result and partly the cause. Calvin’s 
famous letter to Oecolampadius in this connection played a 
part which the writer had not originally designed and really 
attempted to prevent by making his communication to his 
friend confidential, introducing qualifications which were ig- 
nored by those who seized upon his admission that interest- 
taking could not in reason be prohibited in order to maintain 
their own position. It was the revival of towns and of the 


*Cf. Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, and subsequent ref- 
erences on the gilds. 
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trade of which they were the centers, as well as foreign enter- 
prises, that resulted in the upsetting of the Church’s long 
cherished tradition that money was not to be used primarily 
for profit but that the rich man must practice a stewardship 
which would enable him to mitigate the inequalities of the 
human lot. 
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APPENDIX B 
THE MEDIEVAL GILD SYSTEM 


Merchant and Craft Gilds. The rise of the towns (cf. 
Appendix A) also brought about another phenomenon which 
has certain significant lessons for today. We refer to the 
craft gilds already alluded to,* which an increasing number 
of modern students and observers of contemporary affairs 
have found to contain promise for our future industrial de- 
velopment. The craft gilds strictly so called had been pre- 
ceded by the gilds merchant—associations of business men 
who were banded together not for purposes of production but 
for purposes of distribution, selling wares at profit.* In the 
course of time these merchant guilds became identified, if 
they were not originally, with the local municipal administra- 
tion, or were recognized by it as one arm of the city gov- 
ernment. The craft gild, however, was an association of 
producers as such for the purpose partly of controlling the 
market and partly of maintaining the quality of output and 
forcing the necessary regulations to that end. Perhaps too 
much has in some quarters been made of craft gilds as a 
potential revived form for modern purposes.f It seems to be 
not accurate to represent the craft gild as the forerunner of 
the modern trade union.t These associations of master- 
workmen would correspond rather with the modern manu- 


*Part II, supra. 


+The most famous treatise on the gilds—that of the German scholar 
Brentano—is now generally considered the least reliable, many of its con- 
clusions having been exploded by subsequent research. Among the best 
recent statements are those contained in Ashley, op. cit., Bk. I, Ch. I, Bk. II, 
Chs. I, Il; Kropotkin, Mutual Aid; Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages; Villari, First Two Centuries of Florentine History; Cunning- 
ham, English Commerce and Industry, also his chapter in the Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. I; Seligman, Two Chapters on Medieval Gilds; 
Kramer, English Craft Gilds and the Government; Lambert, Two Thousand 
Years of Gild Life; Lamprey, In the Days of the Gild (popular narrative) ; 
Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman; Salzmann, English Industries of 
the Middle Ages; Janssen, History of the German People; Mrs. J. R. Greene, 
English Town Life in the Fifteenth Century; recent European histories (e.g., 
by Emerton, Thorndike, Robinson, etc.) ; social and industrial histories of 
England (e.g., by Traill, Gibbins, Cheyney, Tickner, etc, etc.). Original sources 
may be found in Marshall, Readings in Industrial Soctety; Bland, Brown and 
Tawney, English Economic History: Select Documents; the University of 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. II, No. 1, etc. The foreign 
literature of the subject, notably French and German, is voluminous; cf. e.g., 
Ashley, op. cit., and Cunningham in Cambridge Modern History, l.c. 


tCf. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, Ch. I, vs. Ashley. 
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facturers’ association, with the significant difference that each 
one of the medieval master craftsmen was in direct personal 
relations, not only industrial but domestic, with the other 
units of his establishment, comprising both journeymen work- 
ers, or artisans, and apprentices. It is in the journeyman who 
worked for wages under a master-craftsman that we find the 
medieval precursor of the modern skilled manual worker who 
would now take his position in a recognized trade union. 
Here again, however, it seems necessary to be on guard 
against the assumption that the associations of medieval 
journeymen of: which we have record were themselves pre- 
cursors of modern trade unions as such.* 


The Lot of the Medieval Artisan. It is patent from data 
laboriously collected from medieval industrial documents, 
trade registers, municipal archives, etc., that there was rivalry 
not only between gilds merchant and the craft gilds but be- 
tween the master-craftsmen and their workmen; yet, even 
granting this, we are at the same time forced to admit on the 
basis of available data that the lot of the medieval wage- 
worker was on the whole more fortunate and happy than that 
of the modern worker unless of the very highest order of 
skilled labor.t For one thing medieval industry had, as just 
indicated, not been “depersonalized” like modern industry. 
As pointed out in the text, the master-craftsman was supposed 
to exercise paternal supervision over his co-workers, especially 
the younger boys who were learning the trade as apprentices 
and were frequently housed under his own roof.{ The im- 
portance of this point cannot be exaggerated by any intelligent 
and careful observer of our present industrial order and the 
problems therewith connected. Poor wages, bad working 
conditions, excessive hours of toil today are due in part, if not 
very largely, to the utter ignorance of these matters on the part 
of stock-holders and the higher officials of various corporations 
and industrial concerns: it is only the foreman and the im- 
mediate manager of the local plant, and even he in a com- 
paratively slight degree, who has the means of knowledge of 
conditions under which modern workmen toil, and even he 
generally has little knowledge, and usually desires no more, 
of the conditions under which they live. 

*C£. Webb (vs. Ashley). 


ieval wages, measured in terms of bread-purchasing power, and 
aaa of ie Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and 
Kropotkin, Mutual Aid. 
tMention may be made of a comprehensive recent study—Denman and 
Dunlop, English Apprenticeship and Child Labor. 
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What a Revival of a (Modified) Gild System Might Mean. 
A revival of the gild principle, if it were practicable on a 
modified scale, as representing a compromise between the over- 
grown modern industrial establishment and the comparatively 
small medieval establishment, would have this merit—that, by 
reviving the personal relation between employer and employee, 
greater humanity might be introduced and maintained in our 
contemporary industrial relations to mutual advantage as well 
as to the public weal. [he matter is worthy of serious con- 
sideration by the Church as a whole and by individual em- 
ployers of labor, especially our laymen. There is already in 
some quarters recognition that the limit of size has been 
reached in our manufacturing plants and that beyond a certain 
point increased size does not conduce to greater efficiency.* 
The very fact that in these large establishments it has in recent 
years been found absolutely indispensable to offset depersonal- 
ization of industry by a system of human engineering,f as 
opposed to efficiency engineering and scientific management, 
has its significance here: the function of the human engineer 
in a modern plant is to effect the most harmonious possible 
relations between the management and the men by winning 
the confidence of the workers through giving due consideration 
to their legitimate grievances—even by anticipating their com- 
plaints through a constructive policy and program of making 
conditions in the factory and, so far as possible, in the home 
sanitary, safe, and wholesome. It is the defect, on the other 
hand, of these schemes of human engineering that they do not 
recognize sufficiently the basic principle of justice as involving 
full living wages.{ 
*On this matter cf. Penty’s admirable chapter on the “Evil of Large 
Organizations” in his Old Worlds for New. 


+Among recent treatises on human engineering may be mentioned Webb, 
The Works Manager of Today, which itself contains copious references to 
the literature of the subject; Leitch, Man to Man; Leverhulme, The Six 
Hour Day; Schlicter, The Turnover of Factory Labor; Colvin, Labor Turn- 
over, Loyalty and Output; King, Industry and Humanity; Lee, The Human 
Machine and Industrial Efficiency; Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency; Scott, 
Increasing Human Efficiency in Business; D. Bloomfield, Employment Man- 
agement; Link, Employment Psychology; Meron, Common Sense Working 
Methods tn Factories, etc.; cf. also several recent pamphlets by Frances Kellor 
and an article by G. O. Schwartz in the U. S. Employment Service Bulletin 
(Jan. 10, 1919); see also the Monthly Review of the U. S. Department of 
Labor (June, 1919, p. 134 et seq.) and various articles in Industrial Manage- 
ment (Sept., 1919)—especially “Adjusting the Employment Department to 
the Rest of the Plant,” by D. T. Farnham. “Industrial psychology” is already 
included in the curriculum of our American universities. A similar course 
was also opened in September, 1919, at the University of Toronto (N. FY. 
Times, Aug. 31, 1919). 

tThe Commission’s Second Triennial Report (1916) contained a brief 
discussion of the attitude of workers toward scientific management, which 
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The Gilds and Craftsmanship. Another basic factor in 
the medieval craft gild system was the instinct for, and the 
insistence upon, craftsmanship, involving not only the main- 
tainence of the quality of output, which is considered in a 
subsequent paragraph, but also the worker’s pleasure, joy, 
and satisfaction in his work.* This element has almost been 
eliminated from modern industry through the introduction and 
steady development of machinery,t which has turned the 
worker into a mere tender of machines, with the result that he 
has and can have no particular satisfaction in his own hand- 
work, and, further, and still more vital in its effect upon the 
worker and upon industry, that the very extension and im- 
provement of machinery allows the substitution of female and 
child labor for the labor of men. This not only results in 
immediate industrial unrest but ultimately affects the family 
and society at large: men unable to earn a real living wage 
cannot and do not marry, and immorality and dislocation of 
the home result. It may be answered that under modern con- 
ditions it is impossible for the worker to be anything else than 
a tender of machines and that to employ an expert workman 
where a less skilled one will do will merely increase the cost 
of the product, whose burden will fall upon the consuming 
public. Under present conditions this is doubtless true in a 
measure, but the answer is not necessarily to accept the condi- 
tions with complacence but to ask whether our industrial system 
could not, and ought not to, be revised so as to give the worker 
some real interest in his task and to change him from a semi- 
mechanical drudge into a willing agent. The only other pos- 
sible answer under present conditions would be to provide for 
rotation of work, whereby a worker would be shifted at 
regular intervals from one process to another so as to give him 
a different mental outlook and to allow a different training. 
The difficulty here, however, is that under present conditions 
one machine job is about like another and the real answer 
would seem to be that it is incumbent for us to ask whether 


they resent as involving a speeding up of their labor for their employers’ 
profit. 


*“Work must be pleasant,” remarks Kropotkin (Mutual Aid, 148), is 
greeted as impracticable; by contrast he quotes a medieval ordinance of 
Kuttenberg, Germany—“Everyone must be pleased with his work. 


+Marx deserves credit for having been one of the first writers to call 
attention in a serious way to the effects of machinery upon the worker. See 
Capital (English translation published by Kerr and Company, Chicago, Bk. 
I, Ch. XV). It is to the credit also of a recent writer, Penty, Old Worlds for 
New, that he has noted the deleterious effects of machinery upon the worker 
and by indirection upon society as a whole. 
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our whole industrial life must not be simplified by simplifying 
our tastes as consumers—as urged by certain Guild Socialists 
whose position in this regard has already been noticed. 


Quality of Output Rigidly Maintained. It is significant 
again of the gild system that its method of maintaining the 
standard of quality of output was not only through the opera- 
tion of the natural interest of the worker in his task — an 
interest which unfortunately, so long as human nature remains 
human nature, cannot invariably be counted upon—but through 
the insistence upon drastic regulation of industry. In the first 
place a master-craftsman who offered inferior wares for sale 
was liable to prosecution as well as confiscation of the product. 
In the second place—perhaps this should be noted first—the 
prospective master-workman was compelled to pass a test of 
fitness for his grade and task.* As the result of these two 
requirements the master-craftsman himself exercised a strict 
oversight over his own workers. The point to be noted here 
is that medieval production drew its profit not from under- 
selling a competitor by means of an inferior article, but by 
appealing to the best taste of the best possible trade—a quali- 
tative test which may well be set over against our present day 
quantitative test to the latter’s disadvantage. 


The Church and the Gilds. In the gild system as thus 
outlined, despite certain defects which we have not time fully 
to discuss, such as a later tendency to use the gilds for monopo- 
listic purposes to exclude competitors and to restrict the number 
not only of master-craftsmen but of journeymen and appren- 
tices, the Church of the day found much ground for satisfac- 
tion, while the gilds themselves turned to her for their patron 
saints, and by many of their customs of a social, beneficial, and 
religious nature directly tended to promote the prestige of 
the Church and conduce to the social well being. 

*In England there was not the same insistence upon a technical “master 
work” or “masterpiece” as was apparently the rule upon the continent (cf. 
Dunlop and Denman, English Apprenticeship and Child Labor). An amus- 
ing instance of the strictness with which medieval production was supervised 
is to be found in a case quoted by Ashley of a tanner who put on sale inferior 
hides, and when brought before the magistrate offered as a plea that if they 
were not good for the original purpose they were good for another purpose: 
when tried before a jury of his peers, 7.e., craftsmen engaged in similar 


occupations, he was convicted on the ground that his hides were good for 
nothing at all! 


. fIt is worth noting that the gild idea was stressed in Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical on the condition of the working classes: that astute pontiff found in 
the abolition of the gild system in the previous century a potential cause of 
contemporary industrial disorder and unrest. Cf. an article by the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S. J., in America, June 14, 1919; this writer finds ground for hope 
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Capital and Labor in the Gilds. The gild system ulti- 
mately came to ruin, however, partly because of the already 
alluded to abuses of a monopolistic character to which it gave 
rise, and partly, as has been well pointed out, because of the 
competition of outside and alien forces which it failed to con- 
quer.* Its downfall was facilitated by the natural reaction of 
individuals or agencies outside its ranks towards whom in its 
later period it bore itself with increasing hauieur.t At their 
best, however, the gilds had represented the principle of a 
combination of personal labor and small capital{t—contrast- 
ing with the present industrial system of large capital with 
which is combined no personal industrial activity on the part 
of its owners in turning out a production for which they hire 
the labor of others. 


Transition to Modern Industry. As the gild passed, the 
“domestic” system of production took its place, beginning dur- 
ing the last half or two-thirds of the fifteenth century: this 
domestic system itself persisted until it in turn was displaced 
by the modern factory system. In contrast with the family sys- 
tem,—the first of the “four stages in the development of 
industry,” under which the members of a household produced 
commodities for their own consumption, as in the manor,—and 
the gild system, under which, as we have seen, what amounted 
to a small working-family produced goods for a comparatively 
small outside market,—the domestic system meant the loss of 
the economic independence of the master artisan, who now, 
instead of producing freely for an open market, took orders 
from an outsider—‘“a merchant factor or middleman of some 
sort who took the_risk of the fluctuating demands of that 
greater market which had now come into existence.” It was 
in the woolen industry in England that we have the first great 
instance of the transition from the gild to the domestic sys- 
tem,§ and in it we see the subordination of the craftsman pro- 
ducer as such to the capitalist employer, even though he 
sustained a merely temporary relation with the producer. 
From this system, again, the transition is easy to the final stage 
in the fact that the labor movements of the day which have already been 
considered above revolve about, if they are not actually based upon, the gild 


idea or a modification of it. An English version of Leo’s encyclical has been 
issued by the International Catholic Truth Society (New York). 


*DeMaetzu, Authority, Liberty and Function in the Light of the War, 
f 


Ashley, op. cit., Bk. II, Ch. II. 

tbid. 

§Cf. Ashley, Bk. II, Ch. III, a reprint of his previous monograph on the 
subject. 173 


of industry under which we are now living—whereby ‘“‘work- 
men are gathered together in great masses usually in large 
buildings under the immediate control of capitalist em- 
ployers.”* Technical skill is now far less important than 
capital; the workman has completely lost his industrial inde- 
pendence and the market is increasingly wider and more 
fluctuating. T 

The Church Loses Touch with Industry. It was during 
the period when the gild system passed into the domestic sys- 
tem and later into the factory system that the Church, as the 
result of the forces which produced the movement and of the 
split in her own ranks, lost control of the situation and during 
the centuries when modern capitalism as such—private pro- 
duction on a large scale for private profit—came into existence 
the Church (hinc illae lacrimae!) remained largely a passive 
spectator of an accelerated industrial process which no longer 
paid any attention to her precepts or her warning. As has been 
strikingly pointed out by a recent religious pronouncement,t 
industry has become completely secularized—utterly divorced 
from the Church and religion and defending itself with the 
now time-honored slogan, ‘Business is business.’ It is time for 
the Church to reassert her influence if not her authority over 
the one great domain of modern life which, as a latter-day 
prophet, of the social movement has declared, is the one field 
not yet Christianized.§ 


*It has been justly observed (Neilson, The Old Freedom) that it was 
not the factory, system per se that drew the rural population to urban and 
industrial centers, but the antecedent “enclosure” of the common lands, which 
forced the peasantry from the soil and rendered them an easy prey to in- 
dustrial exploitation. The necessary relation between industrial and agrarian 
reform has already been pointed out in the preceding pages of this report. 


+Cf. Ashley, I.c. It should be noted that the factory system began be- 
fore the introduction of mechanical apparatus operated by steam or hydraulic 
power or electricity. Manufacture, according to its strict etymology, signifies 
the process under the original factory system carried over from the preced- 
ing stages of industry—actual making by hand of the product. So long as 
this system prevailed there was still a possibility of the workman’s taking 
some pleasure in his work, though under the factory system the inevitable 
speeding up process largely turned the manual toiler into a drudge. Machine 
production represents, then, the second stage in the factory system, the 
worker, as already pointed out, having become mainly a tender of mechanical 
tools which by direct contact with the materials involved perform the work 
originally done by his own hands. On the significance of this change cf. the 
chapter of Marx, Capital, already quoted. 

+The report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Committee of Inquiry on “Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Problems” (Ch. III). For an illuminating statement 
of the process of development here under consideration cf. also the later 
chapters of Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism, and J. A. Hobson, Evolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism. 


§Rauschenbusch, Christianizing the Social Order. 
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APPENDIX C 
AMERICAN SHOP COMMITTEE PLANS* 


Types of Plans: True and False Shop Committees. The shop 
committee proper must at the outset be distinguished from 
certain spurious forms which have given rise to widespread 
misconceptions and have generally served to confuse the issue. 
Strictly speaking, the shop committee plan provides for joint 
meetings of employers’ and employees’ representatives, usually 
though not always equal in number, and of varying powers: 
“in most cases the management have not hesitated to agree to 
be bound by unanimous vote, as they are adequately protected 
by their own representatives.’’+ This definition would rule out 
of consideration two other types of so-called shop committees, 
individual instances of which have perhaps bulked larger in 
the eye of the public than those of the genuine form. One of 
these is represented in the “Leitch plan’’—which is simply an 
attempt to adapt American political machinery to industrial 
organization, but fails in the vital point of not providing regu- 
lar joint sessions of the representatives of the two parties— 
management and labor.t The second spurious type includes 
the various other organizations ‘“‘of employees which [likewise 
do] not provide for any joint sessions with the management or 
its representatives’ —“welfare assocations,” “brotherhoods,” 
etc.§ 

*The term “shop committee” is here used as more familiar to the general 
reader than the more accurate “works committee” (cf. Part II of the text). 
The plans here considered, however, include some “shop committee” plans— 
i.e., pertaining to separate “departments” of a plant (called “shops” in Eng- 
land). ; 

i i compiled by the (private 
LS ieee bart gone deer Non wack eg nse 1919, p. te a Titnealty 
arises when the joint committee fails to agree. In many plans arbitration 


stands beyond the shop committee as a last resort. In others no provision 
has been made for cases of disagreement” (tbid.). 


tlbid., p. viii; cf. Stoddard, The Shop Committee, p. 22. This particular 
plan is presented by the author in his book Man to Man, and has been sum- 
marized in Forbes Magazine (April, 1919) and in the daily press: e.g., the 
N. Y. Times (April 13, 1919). A discriminating review of the book by Ord- 
way Tead, indicating the basic defects of the plan, will be found in The New 
Republic (July 16, 1919). The scheme has apparently tended to prevent 
strikes in several “plants” where it has been established, but, despite much 
advertising, it is not “industrial democracy,” depending largely, according to 
many accounts, on the personality of its originator. It may be here reiterated 
that “shop committees” are limited in their scope and jurisdiction to single 
plants: vide the study by the Bureau of Industrial research above noted. 


Partial lists of “shop committees” of these two spurious types are given 
in ne Nts of Industrial Research’s study (pp. vii, viii): they include 
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Genesis of the Movement in America: Relation to Trade 
Unionism. What is practically the first notable American 
experiment in this direction — irrespective of the particular 
merits of the plan in question and its right to be classified as 
genuine in accordance with the foregoing definition—grew 
out of one of the most serious disturbances in the recent indus- 
trial history of the country—the Colorado miners’ strike; and 
it is significant of the movement in general that it has tended 
to prevent strikes, particularly during the period of America’s 
participation in the war and in accordance with rulings and judg- 
ments of the National War Labor Board,* which are respon- 
sible for many shop committees. Other plans have been vol- 
untarily initiated till now there are several scores of them, and 
more are in contemplation.t In a few instances committee 


such widely heralded schemes as the Filene (Boston), the Columbia Grapho- 
phone (Bridgeport), the Dennison Manufacturing Co. (Framingham, Mass.), 
and the Printz-Biederman (Cleveland). It should be noted, however, that the 
authorities are not wholly agreed in their classification: W. L. Stoddard, late 
of the National War Labor Board, whose book, The Shop Committee, is one 
of the few dealing with American plans, likewise rejects the Leitch scheme 
ag spurious, but includes in his second rejected category the plan of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, which the Bureau of Industrial Research 
accepts; he finds the true type in the various plans instituted by, or under 
orders of, the National War Labor Board, which fall within the definition 
given above (Survey, June 7, 1919). A. B. Wolfe, Works Committees and 
Joint Industrial Councils, makes practically no distinction among the three 
types (Ch. V and App. V). Follett, The New State (Ch. XIV), falls into 
the same confusion. The distinction, however, must be insisted on. 


*The awards in the hundreds of cases handled by this governmental 
agency are a most significant chapter in our industrial annals. It will be 
recollected, as noted in the text (Part II), that they were based on a recogni- 
tion of the workers’ right to organize and bargain collectively with employers. 


+Cf. the lists given by Stoddard, The Shop Committee, pp. 104, 105; 
Wolfe, op. cit., App. V; American Company Shop Commitiee Plans (Bureau 
of Industrial Research), pp. vii-x. The text of many of these schemes is 
given by Wolfe, l.c., and detailed accounts of three or four typical plans by 
Stoddard, Chs. V, VI. Copies of between twenty and thirty plans are in the 
Commission’s possession, and have been used in the preparation of this sec- 
tion: e.g., Dutchess Manufacturing Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Browning 
Company, Cleveland, O.; Loyal Region of Loggers and Lumbermen, Port- 
land, Ore.; Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Corn 
Products Refining Company, Granite City, Ill.; Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company; Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hercules 
Powder Company, Kenvil, N. JJ.; Proctor & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
O.; Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, O.; Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago; Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, O.; Wm. Demuth Company, New York City; Printz-Biederman 
Company, Cleveland, O.; Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Garner Print Works & Bleachery, Wap- 
pinger Falls, N. Y.; International Harvester Company, Chicago; General 
Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass.; Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, 
Wis.; Sprague Electric Works, Bloomfield, N..J. (General Electric Co.) ; and 
the model plan instituted by the War Labor Board for Bridgeport, Conn. 
The installation of something like a shop committee plan in the Rock Island 
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plans, adopted, as at the instance of the War Labor Board, 
have proved ineffective.* The shop committee movement, 
though by no means identical with union organization, is par- 
allel with and complementary to it: either shop committee or 
local union is possible without the other, though both are 
founded on collective bargaining. Whereas unions originally 
limited themselves to, and were designed to enforce, workers’ 
demands for higher wages, shorter hours, and better condi- 
tions, it was their perception of other more fundamental 
matters—e.g., control and management—which prompted the 
committee movement as, on one side, a development from the 
union. Though committees have been used in this country to 
prevent unionization, it must not be forgotten that the Whitley 
Reports postulate union organization as a sine qua non in the 
formation of shop committees.f 

Some Representative Plans. Perhaps the three or four best 
American shop committee plans are those of the Sprague 
Electric Company, Bloomfield, N. J. (a branch of the General 
Electric Company), the Lynn Works of the General Electric 
Company, the International Harvester Company, Chicago, the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit, and that advocated by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. It may be pointed out at the start, 
however, that no one of these plans, or in fact any thus far 
instituted in this country, makes any real provision for work- 
ers’ participation in the management of the enterprise as such 
—this being, as already noted,t the ultimate, if not the imme- 


Arsenal has changed the previous resentment of the workers at industrial 
autocracy into willing co-operation in increasing efficiency and reducing costs 
(see the relevant correspondence issued by the War Department and comment 
in the Nation and the Survey. 


*One company so reporting, in response to the Joint Commission’s inquiry, 
clearly indicated that the plan had been undertaken unwillingly. As evidenc- 
ing the opposite attitude (with its resultant benefits) cf. Stoddard in the 
Survey (April 5, 1919). A number of typically favorable and unfavorable 
opinions of the plan, including opinions of employers and labor officials, are 
included in Wolfe, op. cit., App. V. 


+Ante, Pt. II. On the general question of relations between shop com- 
mittees and unions cf. Stoddard, The Shop Committee, Ch. X; Wolfe, Works 
Committees and Joint Industrial Councils, Ch. V. The 1919 convention of 
the A. F. of L. went on record against “company unions” and, by implication, 
shop committees (cf. Stoddard in Industrial Management, Sept., 1919). 


Supra, Pt. II. It is significant that the general plan recently proposed 
in the German-Austrian Bill for the establishment of works councils, as 
reported in the Nation (August 23, 1919), authorizes local workers’ councils 
or shop committees to “require the owner of the business to discuss with 
them the improvement of conditions in the works. They may demand from 
the employer an annual report on the business done, the financial situation, 
and on wages.” This is more fundamental than any provision in any American 
plan that has yet come to attention. 
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diate, demand of British labor. The American plans, even the 
best of them, have to do with such matters as wages, hours, 
conditions, etc., but do not admit the employees or their repre- 
sentatives into the real direction of affairs. With this general 
caveat it may be worth while to note some of the specific 
methods of procedure in the plans above enumerated.* The 
following is perhaps as brief a statement as can be found: it 
refers to the procedure of one of six committees set up at the 
plant concerned, this particular one dealing with the funda- 
mental matter of “‘mutual adjustment of wages and working 
conditions” :T 
“1, It shall be the duty of this committee to investi- 
gate all matters pertaining to mutual adjustment of 
wages and working conditions, and the procedure to be 
followed for presenting any matters for consideration 
of this committee shall be as follows: 


“2. Any matter arising shall, in the first instance, be 
referred by the employees affected, either personally or 
with one of the representatives of his or her section, to 
the foreman of the work on which the employee is en- 
gaged. In case a decision is not promptly arrived at, it 
should be referred to the General Foreman, and in case 
the General Foreman fails to adjust the matter satisfac- 
torily, it should be referred to the Joint Committee 
involved. Should the Committee reach a unanimous 
decision, the matter may be regarded as terminated. In 
case it fails to do so, it should then put the matter in 
difference in writing, together with its recommendations, 
if any, and submit it in the form of a report to the 
Manager for his action. 


*The elaborate arbitration plan agreed to by the management of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America on behalf of their employees, does not really fall within the category 
of a strict shop committee, being designed mainly to prevent any more such 
serious labor outbreaks as that which a few years ago precipitated the adop- 
tion of the plan itself. The text of this particular arbitration agreement, 
however, as issued by Hart, Schaffner & Marx, makes interesting reading, 
and is to be commended for its manifestation of the spirit of and desire for 
fair play on both sides. Statements by the company’s agents on its experience 
with collective bargaining and on the development of government in industry, 
included in the same pamphlet, are also worthy of perusal. Recently the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx plan has developed along shop committee lines and has 
served as a basis for the new “national joint council” of the clothing industry 
(Survey, Sept. 13, 1919). 


+The Sprague Electric Company, Bloomfield, N. J. The other five com- 
mittees deal with “administration of the plan and elections”; “efficiency, 
economy and suggestions”; safety, health and works’ restaurant”; “ath- 
letics' and entertainment”; “education.” 
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“3. In sections where there are no general foremen, 
the matter shall be referred to the General Superintend- 
ent. 

“4, This committee shall act at once, if possible, or 
report within three days from the date of the receipt of 
the complaint. If the matter requires further time, the 
Secretary of this committee shall notify the employee 
affected of the reason for the delay.”’* 

There are under the various American plans local and 
department committees, works committees,} district and com- 
pany councilst—as well as special committees dealing with 
particular details or problems of the local plant or a whole: 
¢.g., accident prevention, employees’ transportation, wages, 
piece-rates, bonuses, employment and working conditions, 
housing, domestic economics and sanitation, education, pen- 
sions and relief, athletics and recreation, etc.§ 

Results of Two Years’ Experiments. The spirit back of the 
plan, it need scarcely be remarked, largely determines its suc- 
cess or failure. “The claim is not . . . . made that a shop 
committee system will prevent all strikes, for no such claim 
could be sustained by experience. One of the most unnecessary 
strikes in years occurred in January, in a plant in which a shop- 
committee system had been installed only a few months before. 
In this particular case the condition which caused the strike 
was not only a local condition—it was a condition affecting 
other plants in the same industry. But it may be stated with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy that in the majority of situa- 
tions where a strike is among the possibilities, it will be averted 
by a shop-committee system, provided the causes are local to 


*Substantially the same procedure, in largely identical terms, has been 
adopted for the shop committees at the Lynn Works of the General Electric 
Company. The plan advocated by the National War Labor Board for Bridge- 
port, Conn., varies somewhat from the aforesaid procedure in providing for 
an immediate submission of points at issue to department committees, and in 
case of need to a general committee of the plant in question; while that of 
the International Harvester Company apparently combines features of the 
War Labor Board, the General Electric, and other American plans. 


+The English terminology should be recalled: a shop committee repre- 
sents one section or department of the entire plant (works)—corresponding 
to the American local and departmental committees: the works committees 
are the same in both countries. Stoddard’s book, The Shop Committee, would 
be more correctly entitled Shop and Works Committees. 

{The American district council (as under the Colorado plan, under which 
the same company’s mines in that state and Wyoming are “divided into five 
districts”) is not to be confused with the English joint district council, which 
applies not to one company merely but to all plants of a given industry in 
the district. American Company councils also apply to concerns operat- 
ing more than one plant (cf. Bureau of Industrial Research, op. cit., 22, 23). 

§Such committees, being sometimes not “joint” but “separate,” do not fall 
strictly within the category of works committees (cf. ibid., pp. 2, 6, 27). 
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the plant, and provided further that there is the feeling on 
both sides that each side has acted and will act in good faith.’’* 
In one instance a strike precipitated by dismissal of a woman 
stenographer, a union-member, was speedily settled by the 
inauguration of a shop committee, and in general the resultant 
promotion of good relations between “management and men” 
tends to diminish the possibility of resort by the workers to 
this kind of “direct action.” + The very fact that, as has been 
justly pointed out by a writer already quoted, trade unionists 
are already familiar with committee proceedings through their 
participation in the deliberations of their own “‘locals” and 
“federations,” facilitates shop committees proceedings and 
offers hope for the future. Rightly guided, the movement 
would seem to have greater possibilities for industrial peace 
than the present rival organizations of employers and em- 
ployees.{ A suspicion on the workers’ part that the scheme 
is being used to outmaneuver them will, however, precipitate 
the very conflict which in theory the movement seeks to avoid: 
fair dealing on both sides is essential. 

Some Outstanding Problems. It is particularly necessary 
that there should be no discrimination against union members 
in the selection of shop committees and in the determination 
of voting qualifications. Many existent plans indeed make 
express provision against this attempt or tendency.§ Another 
grievance of workers under some plans is that “craft” (occu- 
pational) groups are displaced in favor of arbitrary ‘“‘blocks” 
as voting units—composed of so many employees in a given 
topographical section of a plant without relation to their craft 
afhliations.1 The better practice has recently been thus stated: 

*Stoddard in the Survey (Apr. 5, 1919). 


+Cf£. Stoddard, l.c. It must be remembered that the strike has been labor’s 
main offensive and defensive weapon: the collective right “not to work” has 
usually been the sole means the workers have had in the past to force im- 
provements in their condition: “constitutionalism in industry,” which is to 
many the real significance of the shop committee and joint council movement 
(ante, Pt. II), by safeguarding the workers’ rights through direct repre- 
sentation, should in the nature of the case result in progressive elimination of 
friction—if the experiment is honestly tried by both sides. 


tOn this matter cf. Stoddard, op. cit., p. 99. 


§E.g., the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Sparrows Pt., Pa.), the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. (including the Steel works at Minnequia), the 
General Electric Co. (Lynn and Pittsfield, Mass.), the International Harvester 
Co. (Chicago), the Inland Steel Co. (Indiana), the Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.), the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., and the War Labor 
Board plans (Bureau of Industrial Research, op. cit., p. 1). The subject of 
voting qualifications is discussed ibid., pp. 2-4. 


The variety of usage as to voting units is thus indicated by a summary 
taken from the Bureau of Industrial Research (op. cit., p. 4): a unit may be 
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“Bridgeport, Conn., munition plants: Basis is each 
group of workers under one foreman or forelady. This 
gives both craft and geographical representation. 

“Standard Oil, Bayonne, N. J.: Basis is the division 
or ‘block,’ composed of 150 employees. This gives 
primarily craft representation. 

“Pittsfield, Mass., General Electric: Basis is the al- 
ready existing departments, composed in general of 
workers at one occupation. This has the same effect as 
the Bridgeport plan.”’* 

The same writer adds, quoting the National War Labor 
Board: “The committees shall be not only of manageable size, 
but shall give definite proportional representation to as many 
occupational or other natural groups, including women, as may 
be possible. While it is manifestly impossible for every minor 
occupation or minor department to be represented upon shop 
committees, it is possible to do justice in every case, provided 
the local situation is understood, and only when it is under- 
stood. . . . A certain Massachusetts corporation is at present 
having difficulties with its plan of representation largely for 
the reason that the employees were not consulted in districting 
the plant or determining the basis of representation. The 
matter is fundamental, and while experts disagree as to 
method, there seems to be a general agreement that the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Taft-Walsh [National War Labor] 
Board are sound and of universal application.” 


“Any section or department under a foreman or forelady. Bridgeport 
Mf rs. . * . . 

Any alee station, or ‘class or contact-group’ division, inside of five 
large departments. Philadelphia. male 

A ‘section of about 200 men, inside a ‘shop’ of similar products. General 
Electric Lynn. ; 

Crafts or trades in the large departments only. Bethlehem Ship. 

A ‘division’ to be adjusted by the representatives later, inside a large 
departmental or product group. Midvale. : 

The shifts (night and day) of departmental groups. Browning. 

A small department or division, based upon departmental and_product 
lines. General Electric Pittsfield, Irving-Pitt, Proctor, Smith & 
Wesson, War Labor Board. 

A large department or division, based upon departmental and product 
lines. Bethlehem Ship, Bethlehem Steel, Colorado Steel, Harvester, 
Inland, Youngstown. : 

A ‘section’ largely based upon departmental lines. Sprague. 

A group composed of several small departments. Bridgeport Brass. ‘ 

An ‘occupational group’ composed of one or more large ‘departments. 
Standard Oil. , 

A ‘camp’ consisting of an entire plant. Colorado Fuel.” 

On the general subject of the basis of representation cf. also Stoddard, The 


Shop Committee, Chs. IV, V. 
*Stoddard in the Survey (July 26, 1919). 
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Other Limitations of the Plans. Though the strict shop 
committee scheme, providing for joint sessions of employers’ 
and employees’ representatives, is an approximation to “‘in- 
dustrial democracy,” it is necessary to be on guard against 
accepting it as the final word in industrial relations. Aside 
from the fact that many plans here considered, as already 
noted, do not admit the workers into any real share in the di- 
rection of the enterprise as such, their basic limitations are that, 
on the one hand, some plans make no provision for anything 
like arbitration, by either outside or inside authority, in case of 
disagreement, leaving, in default of any decision, the issue to 
the more or less arbitrary will of the manager; and on the 
other hand, the industrial electorate, unlike our political elec- 
torate, is divided in powers: one side elects one set of repre- 
sentatives, and the other side another set; neither side has a 
voice in the selection of the other’s delegates. “In other words, 
in a shop committee system we have two different elements 
meeting for the purpose of adjusting and bargaining with each 
other.”* This does not “necessarily throw discredit on the 
' shop committee theory,” but reveals its limitations. It is true 
that some plans make distinct provision for arbitration of a 
disputed issue both within the “works” as such, and in cases 
of companies controlling several plants, by the division man- 
ager or superintendent,** the president of the company,f or 
the joint company council.{ Official boards of arbitration, per- 
manent or temporary, are provided for, in cases of last resort, 
by a half-dozen American companies.§ 

The Future of the Shop Committee. It has been pointed 
out, on behalf of the managers, that a works committee that is 
used by the workers merely for the ventilation of grievances 
is foredoomed to failure:f] on behalf of the workers, it has 

_*Stoddard, op, ctt., 23. “The contrast may be seen more clearly by com- 
paring the shop committee form of government to the government of a 
genuinely co-operative industry in which the workers have a direct voice in 


the as ea because they are part owners of the enterprise” (ibid.: italics 
ours). 


**E.g., the Colorado Fuel Co. plan (cf. Bureau of Industrial Research, 
op. cit., p. 31). 

tE.g., the Colorado Fuel Co., the Colorado Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the International Harvester Co., the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 
the Inland Steel Co., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. (ibid.). 

tE.g., the International Harvester, Colorado Fuel, Colorado Steel, and 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Cos. (ibid.). 

§E.g., Colorado Fuel, Colorado Steel, International Harvester, Midvale 
Steel & Iron, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Philadelphia Rapid Transit, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Inland Steel (ibid.). 

WCharles R. Cook, Vice-president of the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, Middletown, O. (quoted by Wolfe, op. cit., p. 159). 
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been rejoined that the whole movement is paternalistic if not 
autocratic—that a committee plan is not infrequently forced 
on the workers on threat of a “shut down” or other hardship 
to them, and that its institution results not in greater but less 
freedom for the employees.* This general objection has al- 
ready been noted in connection with the previous discussion 
of the British movement, and, after all, only experience can 
determine the future of the shop committee. As an illustration 
of its possibilities the following may be quoted in conclusion: 


“After two weeks of almost continuous sessions, a 
joint committee representing the employees and the 
management of a big industrial plant in the East com- 
pleted its task. It had perfected a system of shop-com- 
mittee government. It had districted the plant, agreed 
on the method of election, and drafted the election rules 
and the by-laws of the system. In the course of these 
meetings the employer and the employes, recently split 
wide apart by a bitter strike, had come to know each 
other well, and the old distrust and suspicion which had 
marked the first of the conferences had entirely given 
way to a feeling of mutual respect and confidence. 

“The manager rose, and with more formality than 
had been customary in the committee, expressed his 

: cordial appreciation of the spirit of co-operation which 
had been shown by the employee members, declared it 
his conviction that the management was animated by the 
same spirit, and concluded by remarking that from this 
day forward the relations between men and management 
were to be on a new basis, a basis which meant square 
dealing and increased good-will on each side. 

‘““T guess,’ replied the chairman of the employees’ 
side of the committee, referring to the strike which had 
preceded the establishment of the shop committee sys- 
tem, ‘I guess there won’t be any more serious disagree- 
ments between us.’ 

“« ‘T’l] make one right here,’ replied the manager. ‘I 
expect that we shall disagree. In fact, I hope that we 
shall, because all progress is made by some kind of 
disagreement. But now we have laid down the rules of 
the game and we'll fight our disagreements out face to 

face according to the rules. We'll play the game.’ ”¢ 
*A “high union official” quoted anonymously by Wolfe, op. cit., p. 132. 
+W. L. Stoddard in the Survey (Apr. 5, 1919). 
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APPENDIX D 
LABOR IN ITS INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


Labor as an International Problem. No consideration of 
modern movements in industry can be complete without some 
reference to the various national labor movements as inter- 
related and as having to do with the peace settlement which 
concludes the world war. ‘The international aspect of the 
labor problem is of course nothing new, dating as it does from 
the days of Marx and the first Internationale. The world- 
solidarity of the proletariat, much-vaunted over a period of 
half a century, surviving the wreck of the first Internationale 
and giving its raison d’étre to international conferences since 
that date, failed in its promise when it displayed its signal 
inability to prevent an international conflict of unprecedented 
dimensions. But even during the war, and following the ap- 
parent failure of so-called “international’’ Socialism, there was 
a marked tendency on the part of labor groups of various 
nations to re-assert at least their potential unity and through 
conferences and joint proposals to attest their essential sol- 
idarity. 


International Labor “Conventions” and Laws. Before 
the war certain international agreements or conventions had 
been entered into by labor bodies of Europe and America.* 
Two of the most notable of these agreements were concluded 
at Berne in September, 1906—a provision for the “prohibition 
of industrial night work of women” except in cases of emer- 
gency, and a similar prohibition of the use of poisonous phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches, which had produced 
such disfigurements as ‘“‘phossy jaw.’’+ These international 
agreements were followed by a “protocol of the international 
conference of labor legislation” likewise held in Berne in 
September, 1913, at which were present delegates from Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, France, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland. The two sections of this protocol involved 
proposals for “prohibition of night work for young persons 
employed in industrial occupations” and the fixing of “the 
working day for women and young persons employed in in- 

*Bauer, International Labor Legislation and the Society of Nations 
ra aa and issued by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, May, 1919), 
pp. o-F. 

See the Commission’s Second Triennial Report, p. 34. 
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dustrial occupations.”* The war, however, did not wholly 
interrupt international labor conferences, for in July, 1916, 
such a conference was held at Leeds, the resolutions there 
passed having to do with the right of workmen of whatsoever 
nationality to work wherever they “can find employment,” 
questions of emigration and immigration, social insurance, 
limitations of hours of labor, hygiene and labor protection, 
inspection and statistics; while a conference of international 
trade unions, held the following year at Berne, discussed 
largely the same issues.f 

Labor and the Peace Treaty. The beginning thus made 
was continued by the Commission on International Labor Leg- 
islation, appointed by the Peace Conference at the end of 
January, 1919.{ This commission, as a result of some thirty- 
five meetings, drew up “‘a draft convention containing provision 
for the establishment of a permanent organization for interna- 
tional labor legislation” and “clauses containing declarations of 
principles in regard to a number of matters which are of vital 
importance to the labor world.” § After considerable discussion 
it was agreed “that the decisions of the proposed labor confer- 


*Bauer, op. cit., App. III. The causes which militated against the success 
of the 1913 conference are discussed ibid., pp. 10-11. The proposed diplomatic 
conference which was to work out the two “conventions” agreed upon in 
1913 was prevented by the outbreak of the war. 


+Specifically the ten resolutions of the Berne conference dealt with free- 
dom of migration, the right of coalition (i.e. labor organization), social in- 
surance, hours of labor, hygiene, home work, protection of child and juvenile 
labor, protection of female labor, seamen’s code and protection of seamen, 
enforcement of labor legislation. The text of the resolutions of the two 
years may be found in Bauer, op. cit., App. I. 


£The resolution creating the commission was as follows: “that a commis- 
sion composed of two representatives from each of the five great powers 
and five representatives to be elected by the other powers represented at the 
peace conference, be appointed to inquire into the conditions of employment 
from the international aspect, and to consider the international means neces- 
sary to secure common action on matters affecting conditions of employ- 
ment, and to recommend a form of a permanent agency to continue such 
inquiry and consideration in co-operation with and under the direction of the 
League of Nations” (U. S. Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, p. 1). On the 
general subject of labor and the peace treaty cf. J. B. Andrews’ chapter in 
The League of Nations (ed., S. P. Duggan, 1919) and Wickersham’s chapter 
in The Covenanter (ed., W. H. Taft, 1919); for caustic comment from_the 
‘radical labor viewpoint vide Geroid Robinson, “Collective Bargaining or Con- 
trol?” (an article reprinted from the Dial). Cf. also J. T. Shotwell in the 
U. S. Labor Review (Aug., 1919). 


§Ibid., pp. 2, 3. The preamble of the draft convention providing for a 
permanent organization is as follows: “The main idea underlying the scheme 
embodied in the convention is that the constitution of the League of Nations 
will not provide a real solution of the troubles which have beset the world in 
the past, and will not even be able to eliminate the seeds of international 
strife, unless it provides a remedy for the industrial evils and injustices which 
mar the present state of society. In proposing, therefore, to establish a 
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ence may take the form either of recommendations or of draft 
conventions. Either must be deposited with the secretary-gen- 
eral of the League of Nations and each state undertakes to 
bring it within one year before its competent authorities for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. If no legislation 
or other action to make a recommendation follows, or if a 
draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the competent 
authorities concerned, no further obligation will rest on the 
State in question. In the case of a Federal State, however, 
-whose power to enter into conventions on labor or labor mat- 
ters is subject to limitations, its Government may treat a draft 
convention to which such limitations apply as a recommenda- 
tion only.”’* 

International Labor Principles. The principles proposed by 
the Commission “for insertion in the treaty of peace’ were 
with some amendments adopted by the Peace Conference at 
the end of April of the current year: 

“The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the 
well-being, physical, moral, and intellectual, of industrial 
wage earners is of supreme international importance, 
have framed a permanent machinery associated with 
that of the League of Nations to further this great end. 
They recognize that difference of climate, habits, and 
customs of economic opportunity and industrial tradi- 
tion make strict uniformity in the conditions of labor 
dificult of immediate attainment. But, holding as they 
do, that labor should not be regarded as an article of 
commerce, they think that there are methods and prin- 
ciples for the rectification of labor conditions which all 
industrial communities should endeavor to apply so far 
as their special circumstances will permit. 

‘“‘Among these methods and principles, the following 
seem to the High Contracting Parties to be of special 
and urgent importance: 

“First. The guiding principle above enunciated that 
labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity or 
article of commerce. 

“Second. The right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers. 

“Third. The payment to the employed of a wage 

permanent organization in order to adjust labor conditions by international 
action, the commission felt that it was taking an indispensable step toward 
the achievement of the objects of the League of Nations and has given ex- 


pression to this idea in the Preamble, which defines the objects and scope of 
the proposed organization.” 


*Ibid., p. 7. The “Federal State” chiefly in mind is the United States. 
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adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as 
this is understood in their time and country. 

“Fourth. The adoption of an eight hours’ day or 
a forty-eight hours’ week as the standard to be aimed 
at where it has not already been obtained. 

“Fifth. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours which should include Sunday when- 
ever practicable. 

“Sixth. The abolition of child labor and the impo- 
sition of such limitations on the labor of young persons 
as shall permit the continuation of their education and 
assure their proper physical development. 

“Seventh. The principle that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

“Eighth. The standard set by law in each country 
with respect to the conditions of labor should have due 
regard to the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein. 

“Ninth. Each State should make provision for a 
system of inspection in which women should take part 
in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 


“Without claiming that these methods and principles 
are either complete or final, the High Contracting 
Parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to guide 
the policy of the League of Nations, and that if adopted 
by the industrial communities who are members of 
League and safeguarded in practice by an adequate 
system of such inspection, they will confer lasting 
benefits upon the wage earner of the world.’’* 


*Ibid., pp. 25, 26. The principles as drafted by the commission itself 
were as follows: “The high contracting parties declare their acceptance of 
the following principles and engage to take all necessary steps to secure their 
realization in accordance with the recommendation to be made by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference as to their practical application: (1) In right and 
in fact the labor of a human being should not be treated as merchandise or 
an article of commerce. (2) Employers and workers should be allowed the 
right of association for all lawful purposes. (3) No child should be per- 
mitted to be employed in industry or commerce before the age of 14 years, 
in order that every child may be insured reasonable opportunities for mental 
and physical education. Between the years of 14 and 18 young persons of 
either sex may only be employed on work which is not harmful to their 
physical development and on condition that the continuation of their technical 
or general education is insured. (4) Every worker has a right to a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life, having regard to the 
civilization of his time and country. (5) Equal pay should be given to women 
and to men for work of equal value in quantity and quality. (6) A weekly 
rest, including Sunday or its equivalent, for all workers. (7) Limitations of 
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An International Charter of Labor. Though there has 
been considerable scepticism expressed by labor leaders in 
Europe as to the value of the international labor agency recom- 
mended by the Peace Conference’s special Commission, others 
feel that it offers ground for hope.* It is interesting to com- 
pare the principles laid down by the above commission and 
practically adopted by the Peace Conference with the “Inter- 
national Charter of Labor” drawn up by the socialist confer- 


ence at Berne, February, 1919. The preamble of this 
charter declares: 


the hours of work in industry on the basis of 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a 
week, subject to an exception for countries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial organization, or other special circum- 
stances render the industrial efficiency of the workers substantially different. 
The International Labor Conference will recommend a basis approximately 
equivalent to the above for adoption in such countries. (8) In all matters 
concerning their status as workers and social insurance foreign workmen 
lawfully admitted to any country and their families should be insured the 
same treatment as the nationals of that country. (9) All States should insti- 
tute a system of inspection in which women should take part, in order to 
insure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
workers” (ibid., p. 23). The weakening of the original principles by the 
Peace Conference may be seen from the insertion of the adverb “merely” in 
the first principle. For caustic comment on this emasculation of this basic 
declaration, cf. the statement of Andrew Furuseth at the 1919 annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor (ante, Pt. Il). On the other 
hand, the president of the A. F. of L. has recently déclared: “The covenant 
for a League of Nations and the treaty of peace, of which it is a part, nego- 
tiated at Paris, hold the first world agreement among the nations to keep all 
that has been obtained for labor and to make the standard already gained 
universal, advancing and improving for all men, for all women and for all 
children” (N. Y. Times, Aug. 31, 1919). 


*Cf. Lewis S. Gannett in the Survey, July 19, 1919; also his comment on 

the findings of the commission, in the Survey, April 19, 1919. 
tAt this conference “27 nations and nationalities were represented: 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, Bel- 
gium, . . . Ireland, Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland, Palestine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Alsace, Argentina, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, 
ot Germany, Austria, and Hungary. The American socialist party delegates 
were “held up by the Washington Passport Bureau,” but the Socialist Demo- 
cratic League sent to Europe three delegates, who on arriving in France 
denounced the French socialists and the Berne conference and then applied 
for passports to the latter place. One delegate alone arrived but was not 
accredited by the conference. The other two issued a statement “in the name 
of their league” again denouncing the conference. It may be noted that be- 
tween the fall of the first International, following the Paris Commune, and 
the outbreak of the world war there had been nine international socialist con- 
gresses, at the first of which (Paris, 1889) a second International was set up; 
later an International Socialist Bureau was established at Brussels. During 
the war there have been three “international” congresses—the first being that 
of the Inter-Allied Socialists at London (1917), which affirmed the demand 
made by the A. F. of L. in 1916 that a world labor congress be held coinci- 
dently with the peace conference and that the latter include labor representa- 
tives; the second, that at Berne (supra), while still more recently a third was 
held at Lucerne (August, 1919)—concerned largely with Bolshevism and the 
proper attitude toward Russia (N. Y. Call, Sept. 9, 1919); while another 
congress is to meet at Geneva in February next (on ‘the congresses through 
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“Under the wage system, the capitalists seek to in- 
crease their profit in exploiting the workers by methods 
which, unless the exploitation is limited by international 
action of the workers, would lead to the physical, moral 
and intellectual decay of the workers. 

“The emancipation of labor can be entirely realized 
only by the abolition of the capitalist system itself. 
Meanwhile, the resistance of the organized workers can 
lessen the evil; thus the worker’s health, his family life 
and the possibility of bettering his education, can be pro- 
tected in such fashion that he may fulfill his duties as 
a citizen in the modern democracy. ‘The capitalist form 
of production produces a competition in the various 
countries which puts the backward countries in a state 
of inferiority to the more advanced. 

“The need of a normal basis for international labor 
legislation has become doubly urgent as a result of the 
terrific upset and enormous ravages which the popular 
forces have suffered because of the war. We regard 
the present remedy of this situation to be the constitution 


of a league of nations applying an international labor 
legislation.” 


The charter further declares for an extension of obligatory 
primary instruction “in all countries,” including “private ap- 
prenticeship and general industrial training” and “higher 
schooling . . . . free and accessible to all’”—with prohibition 
of industrial employment of all children below 15 years of age 
and limitation of labor of children between 15 and 18 to six 
hours per day, “with one and one-half hours rest after four 
hours of work. For two hours per day both sexes shall take 
technical continuation courses to be established for them be- 
tween six in the morning and eight at night”: no child shall be 
employed between 8 P.M. and 6 A.M., on Sundays or holi- 
days, in “unhealthy industries,” or “underground mines.” 
Women workers shall have a Saturday half-holiday or shall 
work only fours that day; they “shall not work at night. 
Employers shall be forbidden to furnish home work after 


1907 cf. Kirkup, History of Socialism; on that of 1917 cf. the Joint Commis- 
sion’s iS rncetnichon Bulletin No. 2; vide also Laidler, The Socialism of 
Today, and Walling, Socialism and the War). Meanwhile a so-called third 
international (mainly Russian Communists ) has been formed with head- 
quarters at Moscow. The American Socialist Party at its recent convention 
(early in September, 1919), declaring that the Berne congress had ceased to 
function and that the Moscow congress was not international, called for a 
new international congress to meet in New York. 
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regular hours of labor;” nor shall women ‘be employed in 
dangerous industries where it is impossible to create sufficiently 
healthy conditions,” or “for six weeks before and six after 
maternity,” while ‘‘a system of maternity insurance shall be 
established in all countries and benefits paid in case of illness. 
Women’s work shall be free and based on the principle of 
equal pay for equal work.” The charter also declares for an 
eight hour day and a forty-four hour week with prohibition of 
night work (between 8 P.M. and 6 A.M.) “except where the 
technical nature of the work makes it inevitable. Where night 
work is necessary, the pay shall be higher.” The Saturday 
half-holiday, with the weekly rest of at least thirty-six hours 
on Sunday if possible and in cases of continuous industries on 
alternative Sundays is one of the main provisions of the 
charter, which also provides for protection of workers’ health 
against accidents and industrial poisons: ‘‘work which may 
poison or injure health shall be excluded from homes,” as shall 
all food industries, “including the manufacture of boxes and 
sacks to contain food.”’ Medical inspection applied to home 
industries is also demanded and adequate provision for stand- 
ardized wage scales for home workers. “Workers shall have 
the right to organize in all countries,” and there shall be no 
discrimination against nationals of various countries or classes 
in their rights as workers. ‘Emigration shall in general be 
free,” except that ‘‘a State may temporarily limit immigration 
during a period of economic depression in order to protect the 
native as well as the foreign workers,” or “‘in the interest of 
public hygiene,” while minimal educational tests may be re- 
quired: i.e., reading and writing in the immigrant’s native 
tongue. The practice of contracting for labor in other countries 
than the workers’ home land, which has been the means of 
exploitation used by private employment agencies, is also for- 
bidden, while statistics showing the conditions of the labor 
market on the basis of local reports are to be prepared by the 
contracting states and mutually interchanged ‘“‘as often as pos- 
sible through a central international office. These statistics 
shall be communicated to the trade unions of each country. 
No worker shall be expelled from any country for trade union 
activity; he shall have the right of appeal to the courts against 
expulsion.” If necessary in order ‘‘to assure a normal life” 
minimum wages shall be established by governmental ‘“‘mixed 
commissions,” i.e., including representatives of the employers 
and the workers. Unemployment insurance shall be provided 
for in all countries, as also state insurance “‘against industrial 
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accidents, . . . old age and invalidity insurance, and insurance 
for widows and orphans”—with no discriminations between 
native and foreign workers. The charter also declares for an 
international seamen’s code, for the intrusting of the enforce- 
ment of the measures above enumerated to expert labor in- 
spectors with workers’ aids of both sexes: the administration 
of the labor laws shall be under the surveillance of the trade 
union, while “employers employing more than four workers 
speaking foreign tongues shall post labor regulations and other 
important notices in the respective languages and shall at their 
own expense teach the language of the country to their em- 
ployees.”” Finally the charter calls for a permanent interna- 
tional labor commission for the sake of enforcing international 
legislation involved, to consist half of delegates from the states 
signatory to the League of Nations and half of delegates from 
the international labor union federations. Annual conferences 
of delegates of the signatory states shall be convoked for the 
purpose of making resolutions “having the force of interna- 
tional law’”—these conferences being half composed of ‘“‘rep- 
resentatives of the organized workers of each country,” while 
the permanent commission is required to maintain collaborative 
relations with the international labor office at Basle and with 
the international union of trade unions.* 

*The summary is based upon the Survey, March 15, 1919. The conference 
of International Trade Unions, held at Amsterdam in the summer of 1919, 
was a conservative gathering (at which the A. F. of L. was represented) 
concerned largely with “anti-Bolshevik” and nationalistic interests: it suc- 
ceeded in preventing Germany from getting the international labor head- 
quarters. An international labor conference has also been summoned to con- 
vene at Washington toward the close of the current October to discuss the 
“application of the principle of the 8-hours’ day or 48-hours’ week,” “pre- 
venting. or providing against unemployment,” “women’s employment,” the 
“employment of children,” and the “extension and application of the inter- 
national convention adopted at Berne in 1906 [ante] for the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches” (cf. the Survey, 
July 19, 1919). 
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